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tennial Art Gallery” of steel engravings, containing pictures of battles and incidents 
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oae copy of *“*The Morning Call,” or ‘‘ The Rescue,’ or ‘‘ True to Nature,” or ‘“ Our 
Darling,” or our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 
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&@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

t@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
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S@ Subscribers can have ‘ The Morning Call” mounted on stiff Bristol board, 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 

a CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
Lapy’s Book. 

ger The wr ees | must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subseriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
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‘About Postage, Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices, Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pa 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, aa 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
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To Miss LIZZIE AVERY. 


Though the Silver tints the Gold. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 








As published by d. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words and Music by C. C. de NORDENDORF. 


Though the 


1. Dar-ling, you will be always young and fairto me; 
Yet my 


2. Tri - als, time, andtroubles, weaken oft ties strongly tied; 


tints the gold, You will ne’er to me grow old. 


sil - ver 
my af- fec -tions Will not change with time and tide. 


dar - ling, 


Copyright, 1876, by C. C. de NORD RF. 
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THOUGH THE SILVER TINTS THE GOLD. 









Nev - er, though thy cheek may lose its bright and ro - sy hue,— 
Ev -er_ shallwe be... two souls with one thought a - lone,— 
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Nev - er, tho’ thy voice may lose its sweet - est music too. 
Ev - er, youand me, two hearts that beat as one. 
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Dar - ling, youwillbe .... Alwaysyoung and fair to ; Though the 














sil - ver tintsthe gold, Youwill ne’er to me grow old. 
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MORLEY HILL. 


BY MARGARET WiTHEROW. 


PART I. 

“T say, Wilkes, here’s a lark for Wednes- 
day!’ Then, as Wilkes looked expectantly up, 
Jenner read aloud from the open Gazette in his 
hand :— 


*** Messrs. Cowden & Clarke, having received 


instructions to sell by auction, on premises— | 


Morley Hill, Beacon Bridge Farm—a portion 
of the Morley household furniture, including 
the library fittings imported by the late owner, 
and numerous articles of rare value too nume- 
rous to mention, the sale will take place on 
Wednesday, the 10th, at 11} A. M. Sale per- 
emptory, rain or shine.’ ”’ 

“Stuff! retorted Wilkes, a condensed sen- 
tence-full of disgust in the single syllable ; then, 
as Jenner vouchsafed neither shame nor retrac- 
tion, but kept an unmeaning silence, blinking 
lazily up at their leafy roof, and even catching 
at the grass-flies as they swung on the waving 
blades about his head, Wilkes moved nearer, 
and added, incisively, ‘‘If a trumpery auction 
is your definition of a lark, our ideas of game 
essentially differ. Rather a chaff-bird, say I.” 

“°*Tis you, Wilkes, who are the chaff-bird, 


surely,’’ returned Jenner, with a downward, 


sleepy inflection over the last word ; and either 


this. unexpected attack upon his rear, or the | 
soperific tone of voice in which it was uttered, | 


had a numbing effect upon Wilkes, and com- 
pelled him to silence. 

Down in the valley the August sun beat 
hotly on the crisp, whitened grass, on the 
brown zigzag fences, on the dusty highroad ; 


and those constant wayfarers, the shrill-voiced | 


grasshoppers, detailing their petty wants along 
the beaten paths and about the stiles with all 
the eager pertinacity of Irish mendicants. Even 


the drifts of white clouds against the far blue 
of the horizon seemed suggestions of the fur- | 


| nace which produced the vapor seen through 
| the hot, yellow glare pervading all space. 

The dense shade thrown by the great tulip 
| tree under which the two speakers reposed, 
gained doubly in comfort after a glimpse be- 
low. A baby breeze swayed the tall grass 
which formed their couch, and Jenner had 
ample excuse for the downward inflection of 
his voice and similar droop of his eye-lids. 
Presently he resumed absently :— 

“Wilkes, I’ll lay you a handsome wager 
that this late owner, whose taste in library 
| fittings is magnified in the Gazette, is none 
| other than Dobbin’s old rival.” 

“In the name of common sense, Jenner, 
what are you thinking of?” questioned Wilkes. 
| ‘Of many things incidentally, of Dobbin 
| 
| 
| 


and Colonel Morley principally,” answered 
Jenner, slowly. ‘‘You remember, of course, 
that fateful trip of Dobbin’s up here five—no, 
six—no, I mistake, it was more than seven 
years ago; at any rate, before we knew him. 
But I heard all about it, all the particulars ; 
and so did you, for that matter.” 

“‘The matter must have mattered very little 
to me; for, with the exception of Dobbin’s 
name, your conversation is Egyptian darkness. 
Explain yourseif, sphinx, and that in a few 
words.”’ 

“‘Whether many or few, words are wasted 
on an ass; but, to change the metaphor for 
euphony’s sake, 

“*E’en if the roses cannot know, 

Still, still the whispering breeze must blow,’ 
and I being the breeze, and you the rose for 
the nonce, I must perforce fulfil my office. 
Allow me to suggest, by way of parenthesis, 
that, if the poet had specified a red rose, and 
your nose could represent you, the simile 
would be more life-like. Joking aside, Wilkes, 
you must remember the story of Dobbin’s trip. 





Poor fellow ! he could not have been more un- 
lucky. Fell desperately in love with one of 
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these Highlanders, only to find her more faith- | 
less than the worst of her sex. She was mar- 
ried two months after his return to a certain 
Colonel Morley, rich, of course, whose years 
quite trebled her own, and a sort of ‘ bountiful 





through, and did not pause until a position 
commanding a fair view of the auctioneer’s 
stand, the great arched doorway, and even of 
the long front hall of the house, was gained. 
Once secure of his place, and comfortably shel- 


squire’ to all this region. This very advertise- | tered by a pillar of the piazza and his water- ‘ 
ment, I would wager again, was inserted by proof great-coat, he allowed his eyes full : 
the fair widow. My going to Morley Hill on liberty. The amused smile playing over his , 
Wednesday, at 11; sharp is peremptory, rain | features deepened into genuine mirth as he : 
or shine. Who can tell how many distracting | caught a glimpse of his late companion on the 
glimpses of the inconsolable fair one we may | opposite side of the second terrace. By some ; 
gain.” _unlucky chance, Wilkes had allowed himself : 

Tom Jenner and Hayden Wilkes had been | to fall a prey to a couple of partridge-like 
college-mates and the best of friends; were young misses, and with a face of excessive dis- . 
now young professionals, and still retained may, which his gallant conduct but faintly ’ 
enough of the old glamour to render this united | contradicted, stood close on their rear, holding t 
holiday spent among the green highlands of | a flapping yellow umbrella over their compla- b 
Western Carolina a deep and sincere delight. | cent heads, receiving as a reward the drip 

“Only a fortnight, old boy; but we’ll make | of the umbrella on his unprotected shoulders, : 
it tell,” systematic Wilkes had said on the | and scores of shy smiles from his well-pleased é 
morning of departure; to which Jenner gave | charges. h 
no answer, except a brief ‘‘Umph!”’ as versa- | ‘‘ Poor Wilkes! What agonies heis suffering . 
tile in its meaning as Caralletto’s “‘ Altro.’’ at their hands! One such cherie is generally ke 

Perhaps at the moment Wilkes spoke, he | one too many for his equanimity,” thought 7 
was too much occupied in packing his instru- | Jenner, with another half-pitying, comical “ 
ments—he indulged in land-surveying now and | glance. si 
then as a pastime—to properly heed his com- Jenner could afford to make merry over his os 
panion’s laudable prophecy; perhaps he had | friend's misfortunes. His perch was comforta- én 
not really decided the length of his absence. ble, nay, luxurious, by contrast; and, though mi 
Certain it is, that he did not then determine the ordinary details of household furniture, “ 
that his story should so greatly enlarge its sung out ina hard, rasping voice, not twenty fi 
proposed bounds as it did. yards removed, was wearying to the ear, he pe 

Punctually at nine o’clock on the morning modified the sense of discomfert and ennui by ) 
of Wednesday, the two friends, seated ina well- | listening to the comments of those around him. r 
swung red-and-yellow ‘Jersey,’ set off for | Especially did these interest him when they 
Beacon Bridge Farm. The clouds presented as turned upon the invisible owner of the man- 7 
doubtful and uncertain a countenance as a | sion. Her non-appearance, and his consequent a 
young woman at a spring-opening of millinery; failure to obtain even one of the glimpses which te 
but Jenner heeded the one as little as he would he boasted would be his, was his chief griev- 
have done the other, and talked at his freshest , ance. = 
rate. He generally did the talking on their | ‘‘As long as we remain, there’s hope,” he sic 
rides, while Wilkes listened with one ear, and | thought, and meanwhile contented himself as ad 
with the other, by the aid of Memory’s trum- | best he might with the side remarks of a group pa 
pet, heeded the complaints of his last rheumatic | of three directly on his left. she 
patient, or the final diagnosis of old Black’s “Do you know, Bushy, they actually say ms 
case as summed up by Doctor she’s left off wearin’ her white caps a’ready, sli 

A drive of six miles over countless hills at and only skurrys them on if the door-bell PY: 
length brought the “Jersey” and its occupants chance to ring?” } } fai 
to a long rustic bridge spanning Beacon Creek, “And law, Jonathan! if she does, where's me 
and affording entrance, through a great iron | the harm?” reproved Bushy, a middle-aged in, 
gateway, to an apparently endless avenue of , country dame, with a fat, rosy face, and a com- " 
oaks. The clouds, having determined upon | fortable manner. ‘Too pretty she was to ever pr 
their course of action, were decided therein, ha’ married the colonel, who—peace keep his in 
and emitted the rain in briskly-falling showers. | ashes—was old enough to ha’ stood god-father So 
A south-west wind joined forces, and nothing, | at her christenin’.” fai 
Jenner declared, could be more delightful than | ‘Ay, and too good, you may add,” growled pa 
this fresh, damp air blowing over one’s face. | her husband. ‘I call it no less than asin that his 

Despite the weather, quite a crowd had as- ' she couldn’t let one year roll by in decent Ps 
sembled on the three broad terraces facing the | quiet.’’ the 
handsome gray stone house crowning Morley “There, there, Jonathan Toles! you use the hir 
Hill. A motley, mixed, contrasting crowd, | wrong word,” interposed the third speaker. 1 
that would have afforded hours of amusement ‘“Decently quiet she’s surely been; and this jie 
to a student of facial expression. Jenner, af- very sale would have come off six months ago, Bol 
ter the first cursory glance, passed carefully but that she could not bear to have the old 
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order of things changed. ‘They do say that | throat; and so he must needs draw heavily on 


now she has no choice, for, handsome as Mor- 
ley Hill looks, ready money is scarcer than 
roses at Christmas.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, I believe you, for to-day will make 
the round dozen of trips 1’ve made here since 
March, to get pay for last winter’s hauling,’’ 
responded Jonathan, doggedly, as he moved 
away. 

Jenner, with an odd, mixed feeling of pity 
and disgust, was left to his own reflections. 
They were not prolonged, however, for the 
‘“‘famed library fittings’? now came on the 
stand, and Jenner soon found himself the pos- 
sessor of various pretty as well as costly trifles. 
A Mosaic paper-weight, in the form of a minia- 
ture temple; a lovely pair of pitcher-shaped 
bronzes, of foreign workmanship; a quaint 
cigar-case, of Russian marble, of purest green 
tint; and an ivory paper-knife, of Dieppe 
carving, were, one after another, awarded to 
his bid. His fancy was presently attracted by 
a toilet ornament, essentially a feminine be- 
longing—a quaint little what-not, for bureau 
or dressing-case, made of some dark rich wood, 
and inlaid with the lovely colored straw de- 
signs of the east, full of numerous little drawers, 
and slides, and lids. ‘* Whocould tell but that 
some of Dobbin’s old notes might not now be 
reposing in some of these?’’ The ridiculous 
whim took full possession of his fancy, and 
five minutes later the expensive bagatelle was 
added to his purchases. Before he could ex- 


| his imagination to fill up the long blanks: 
| Fair hair, of course, with just a touch of gold 
| in its soft waves; summer-blue eyes, as a ne- 
| cessary complement; and features of delicacy 
| and grace, adinfinitum. This mental drawing 
| occupied but a moment; and then, Jenner 
| scarcely knew how it was, he allowed the gen- 
| theman to whom she had appealed, to receive 
| and restore the disputed purchase, arrange for 
| the return of its cost, make all the necessary 
explanations, while he stood by as in a trance, 
and only at the Jast moment, ere she moved 
back into the hall, did he recover sufficient 


| self-control to step towards her and murmur 
| profuse ahd incoherent apologies—for what? 
| For having done that which the courtliest 


gentleman under the sun would have done— 
bought an article from under the auctioneer’s 
f=] 


hammer. 


She stood silent after he spoke, perhaps sur- 
prised by his extraordinary manner ; then, with 
a peculiar graceful inclination of her head, she 
said, slowly :— 

“It is rather from our side that apologies in 
the matter should come. After the article 


| passed from under the hammer, we, of course, 


plore any of its tempting recesses, his spirit of | 


inquiry received a check. 

**Will you please let the gentleman know— 
make him understand—that there has been 
some mistake? that the what-not was not in- 
tended for sale?” 

It was a woman’s voice, and Jenner started 
as if a double revolver had discharged at his 


side. Yet there was nothing thrilling in the 
sound. If the voice was peculiarly tingling 


and distinct, it was also uncommonly musical ; 


| her receding figure. 


and for the rest, when the eyes followed the | 


prompting of the ear, he only saw a small, 
slight figure, enveloped in heavy black wraps, 
and with a thick, gray veil drawn over the 
face. Ina moment he had noted the delicate 
curve of the shoulders, and the exquisite mould- 
ing and whiteness of the ungloved hands. 
There was no broad marriage-band on the 
slender finger; this, also, he noted, with an 


could lay no claim to it; and you, by your 
prompt courtesy, have saved me what other- 
wise would be a much more serious inconveni- 
ence than appearances warrant. Allow me to 
again thank you;’’ and, with another very 
slight bow, she was gone. 

Jenner followed, with strange intentness, 
When the last black fold 
disappeared, his eyes, as if drawn by a magnet, 
sought the spot where she so lately stood. A 
rough-looking lad now desecrated the spot; 
and the latter, much to his surprise, felt a 
heavy grasp seize his shoulder, and heard a 
voice strung up to a painful tension cry out, 
** Be off, you clumsy lout! Can’t you see what 
you ’re doing?” 

He was pushed roughly aside, and saw a tall, 
slender man, in a waterproof great-coat, stoop 


| eagerly and pick from the ground an insig- 
| nificant thing—merely a crushed crocus-bud, 


bound up with a leaf or two. 
The boy forgot his anger in astonishment, 
as he witnessed his aggressor smooth out the 


| bruised leaves, and then, as if handling air, in- 


inexplicable, quickly-drawn breath of relief. | 


So she was endeavoring to cast from her, as 
far as possible, all evidences of the old, dis- 
tasteful life. These evidences flitted through 
his brain with lightning speed; and, though 
an hour hence he might langh and scoff at 
them, as they deserved, they were swaying 
him powerfully just now. 

If only that concealing veil would allow him 
one chance! But no; a side view gave him 
not a glimpse of her hair, not a turn of her 


close it in a slip of paper, and transfer the last 
to a chest-pocket of his coat. 

Jenner, looking up, met the lad’s round, won- 
dering eyes; and, with a gesture half-abashed, 
half-irritated, he moved quickly away, gnaw- 
ing his long moustache, until the pain grew 
teasing. 

“Wilkes,” he cried, as he encountered the 
latter coming up the steps, ‘‘ Wilkes, are you 
ready to go? I’m confoundedly tired of this.’ 

Wilkes gave ready assent, but his grave eyes 
twinkled. This was the end of Jenner’s fa- 
mous lark. 
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“Ah, yes, 1 see well enough why you’re | 


smiling, Wilkes,’’ he exclaimed, with an impa- 
tient shrug; ‘‘but I’m ready to retract on the 
spot, and swear off from auctions henceforth 
and forever.’”’ 

He was in a savage mood, so utterly unlike 


his usual, contained self, that Wilkes gene- | 


rously dismissed the subject ; and, during their 


homeward drive, kept a silence as profound as | 


Jenner’s own. 

As for Jenner, he felt as if his mental cheek 
had been rudely rubbed by velvet-sheathed 
claws, so thoroughly were his thoughts un- 
strung and on edge. One moment he wished 
that he had never laid eyes on that wretched 
advertisement; the next, felt as if every step 
of the horse bearing him from Morley Hill was 
personal abuse. 

The truth was, cool, self-controlled Jenner 
had been guilty of egregious folly ; and the lu- 
cidity of this appalling fact made the reaction 
the reverse of soothing. More than all, the re- 
action was only partial; he could now perceive 
the folly (which could not have been declared 
two hours earlier), but mere perception is surely 


not retraction ; and though he might inwardly | 


rail and scoff at the existence of certain feel- 
ings, these feelings none the less existed. 

The homeward drive was nothing less than a 
battle between the Jenner of yesterday and the 
Jenner of to-day; and by the time their farm 
lodging-house was reached, the former had at 
least gained the surface-ground. 

As they dismounted from the wagonette, he 
said, carelessly, ‘‘I really believe, Wilkes, if I 
remained long enough with you I’d actually 


grow taciturn from example. The last two | 


hours should be marked with a white stone for 
their silence.’ 

“Only the natural reaction after a lark,’ 
said Wilkes, with a laugh, which, low and 
pleasant as it was, Jenner longed to resent. 

“Tt is the nature of larks to take flight, you 
know. To change the subject, I judge, by 
certain unerring signs, that dinner is ready, 
Wilkes, and by just as certain signs I know 
I’m ready for it. Come, let’s to work.” 

** Lead the way,” answered Wilkes, demure- 
ly, dexterously averting his tell-tale face from 
Jenner’s questioning glance. 

And although throughout the day the latter 
talked in his brightest strain, bantering his 
friend on his predicament of the morning, serv- 
ing up the small incident with the condiment 
of his ready wit, until their host shook with 
laughter, Wilkes saw, with his keen, profes- 
sional gaze, that “Richard was not exactly 
himself.” And when at the usual hour they 
retired, Jenner, for the first time on their trip, 
closed the door between their adjoining cham- 
bers, and suffered Wilkes to share his bed-time 
cigarette with solitude. 

As Wilkes promenaded the long piazza early 
on the following morning, Jenner joined him. 


“Well, what’s the programme for to-day ?’’ 
inquired the former, filling his pipe with slow 
| precision. 

“] can only answer for myself,” said Jen- 
| ner, quickly; ‘‘lam going to undertake that 
long-talked-of survey.”’ 

‘* Deuce take your surveys, Jenner!” cried 
| Wilkes, hurried out of his usual leisurely man- 
ner. ‘*Why did you determine on that for 
to-day, when you knew how long we’d been 
planning a trip to Elk Factory ?’’ 

‘Elk Factory ’ll keep, I suppose,’’ said Jen- 
ner, laconically. 

“I don’t believe my temper will,” returned 
Wilkes, shortly. 

‘* Judging from its present state of preserva- 
tion, lam unwillingly compelled to agree with 
you,’”’ remarked the other; and, as if to ac- 
centuate his cool calmness, he whistled deftly 
| a@ bar or two of a song, and finally ended by 
dropping the whistle, and fitfully hunming a 
verse of ‘ Waiting’ — 

“Come, for my arms are empty, 
Come, for the day is long; 
Turn the darkness into glory, 
Turn the sorrow into song.” 
| Wilkes steadily resumed his walk. After 
| the third round, he turned about and faced his 
| friend. 

“Jenner,” said he, with a meaning smile 
in his grave, gray eyes, ‘“‘you sing that song 
with wonderful gout. I believe 1 should lose 
| sight of Hayden Wilkes the man—act. only 

Wilkes the physician, and, remembering. your 

unfortunate state of mind, be more patient 
| with your mystifying humors.”’ 
| Unfortunate state of mind, indeed!’ re- 
| peated Jenner, hotly. ‘‘Confound your teas- 
| ing impertinence, Wilkes. Itis beneath a wise 
| man’s recognition.’’ Turning on his heelphe 
| walked quickly away. 
“Poor old Jenner, how he flushed! If I mis- 
| take not, the plots he so generously insists on 
| laying off for mine host lie directly adjoining 
| Morley Hill. Poor old boy, he’s generally so 
| coldly wise, it irritates him tremendously to be 
| detected in any folly. It must be some mis- 
| chief he’s up to now, for I can believe any- 
thing rather than that one sight of the young 
widow could so daze him. I would give a 
round sum to let him know I witnessed the 
careful preservation of that flower yesterday, 
but in his present state any allusion of the kind 
would be tinder to a powder-keg. 1 will man- 
age, however’’— 

Here Wilkes’ soliloquy was interrupted by a 
sight of the subject of his thoughts, as, seated 
in the convenient ‘‘ Jersey,’’ he drove rapidly 
past the gate and down the lane. 
| “Ah, so he is acgually off? L’ll be even with 
| him, and go to Elk. Factory alone.”’ 

After a brief parley with himself, he altered 
| this decision, however, for certain cogent rea- 
‘sons. He dozed away the morning over. the 
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last medical Review, made a splendid mid-day | which to assist them. Ah, a fresh trouble,’’ as 


meal, and emerged from his brief afternoon 
nap prepared for mischief. 

** What time did Jenner think of returning ?”’ 
inquired he of Colonel West, as he joined him 
on the lawn. 

‘“‘He did speak of getting back for a late din- 
ner, but I knew he’d never doit. Ihave just 
decided I ’ll have out my horse and ride over 
to meet him. Will you have a saddle on the 
bay?” 

“The very thing I was going to suggest,” 
said Wilkes, gratefully. 

“‘As nice a man as ever breathed, and really 
good looking when he smiles,’”’ thought the 
farmer, but dimly comprehending the droll 
gleam lighting Wilkes’ face at this proposal. 

“Our destination is in the neighborhood of 


Morley Hill, is it not?’’ asked the latter, as | 
| rible pain.”’ 


they rode from the great boundary gate. 

“Tn sight of the house, but more than a mile 
distant,’’ answered West. ‘‘ You see, in this 
country, the high hills and clear atmosphere 
render a man’s sight deceptive, and consider- 
ably shorten the angle of vision. This way, 
Doctor Wilkes, we turn here to the right.” 

To the right accordingly they turned; and, 
after a brisk canter of several miles encoun- 
tered a long hill, with only a bridle-path break- 
ing its grass-covered slopes. 

““We follow this path,’’ directed the farmer, 
until within sight of ‘the summit,’ when we 
turn westward and follow a ravine which 
branches off there. Half a mile along that, 
and we reach the field.’ 

But the field was not reached. As they rode 
carefully along the narrow, stony path skirt- 
ing the ravine, Wilkes suddenly jerked up his 
rein with so violent a wrenci that his horse 
reared almost to a perpendicular. 

“Good Heavens!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what can 
it mean ?’’ 

Bewildered by his gesture and words, his 
companion luoked quickly around. Not twenty 
yards removed, on a stony ledge shelving over 
the smail stream which hurried through the 
gorge to Beacon Creek far below, lay a pros- 
trate figure wearing Jenner's gray coat. His 
hat, with its unmistakable tuft of gay green 
and black feathers, hung on a slender haw bush 
near by. It was the work of a moment to dis- 
mount and reach the prone, motionless form. 

“Only a heavy swoon, thank Heaven!’ 
Wilkes murmured scarcely above his breath, 
after a lightning examination of the irregular 
pulse and bluish-white face. ‘I thought it 
death,’ he added, with an irrepressible shud- 
der, the physician momentarily lost in friend. 
Your hat full of water, please, West,’’ in his 
ordinary, firm tones. ‘‘Now,’’ dashing the 


clear liquid full in the unconscious face, “hold | 


up his head while I loosen his collar. Fresh 

air and water will do their work well, but 

slowly, I fear. I wish we had everything with 
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a narrow streain of blood trickling from the left 
temple disclosed, as they lifted the prostrate 
head, a purplish, ugly gash just above the 
temple, evidently the work of a sharply-pointed 
stone, for indivisible fragments and glistening 
specks of sand still clung to the outraged flesh. 

By the time this was cleansed and bandaged 
as well as circumstances permitted, Jenner 
opened his eyes with a faint groan. ‘ Wilkes,” 
he murmured, incoherentiy, ‘‘where am 1? 
Where are you? Tell me, is my sight gone?” 

“You are dreaming, Tom,’ said Wilkes, 
soothingly. 

‘*But my eye, my eye!” cried he, painfully. 
**It burns as if it inclosed a cinder. 1 burnt it 


| with that wretched theodolite, slipped the glass 


for a moment, and, ugh, what a plight! Put 
on a cold bandage—anything, to stop this hor- 


The remainder of his story came out in dis- 
jointed sentences as he recovered full con- 
sciousness. It was sadly unfortunate. In his 
last levelling of the theodolite, by some mar- 
vellous thouglitlessness, he had kept his eye at 
the tube while he removed the darkened glass. 
The glowing, concentrated sun-rays falling full 
on the seat of vision, had left a life-long mark. 


| A tiny black speck the size of a pin-head 
| was indelibly burnt on the rich brown iris, 


close to the pupil of the left eye. Realizing, 
partially at least, the mischief done, he had 
started at once towards the cabin where his 
horse had been left. As he passed down the 


| ravine, with the wounded eye tightly closed, 


and walking recklessly from the pain which, 
ensued, he had lost his footing—fell—struck 
his head against a projecting point of a rock 
Jedge, and, a few steps on, had fallen as pre 
foundly unconscious as when discovered by his 
friends. 

As he related the above with eager rapidity, . 
Wilkes noted with anxiety the bright flush 
succeeding the pallor on his face, and realized 
that he must immediately decide on a equrse 
of action. After a brief aside with the sympa- 
thetic West, Wilkes returned to his friend. 

‘* Jenner,’ he began, in his firmesé official 
voice, “‘we must bandage both eyes immedi- 
ately to prevent any strain on the one unhurt. 
I'll lead my horse, which you will ride, and 
we'll proceed at once to more comfortable 
quarters.”’ 

That long, slow tramp in the early twilight 
neither ever forgot. To both it was in some- 
sort the entrance to a new phase of existence, 
though of this both were unconscious.. Only 
as the red lights from the house at Morley Hill 
gleamed into sight, did Jenner’ manifest any 
curiosity as to their destination, 

‘*Wilkes,’’ he said, suddenly breaking a long 
silence, ‘where are we? If it were not that 
you would call it a feverish fancy, 1’d'tell you 
that I feel the fresh rain shaking down, from. 
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MORLEY HILL. 


BY MARGARET WITHEROW. 








PART I. 


“T say, Wilkes, here’s a lark for Wednes- 
day!” Then, as Wilkes looked expectantly up, 
Jenner read aloud from the open Gazette in his 
hand :— 

“Messrs. Cowden & Clarke, having received 
instructions to sell by auction, on premises— 
Morley Hill, Beacon Bridge Farm—a portion 
of the Morley household furniture, including 
the library fittings imported by the late owner, 
and numerous articles of rare value too nume- 
rous to mention, the sale will take place on 
Wednesday, the 10th, at 11} A. M. Sale per- 

emptory, rain or shine.’”’ 

“Stuff !’”’ retorted Wilkes, a condensed sen- 
tence-full of disgust in the single syllable ; then, 
as Jenner vouchsafed neither shame nor retrac- 
tion, but kept an unmeaning silence, blinking 
lazily up at their leafy roof, and even catching 
at the grass-flies as they swung on the waving 
blades about his head, Wilkes moved nearer, 
and added, incisively, ‘‘If a trumpery auction 


is your definition of a lark, our ideas of game 
Rather a chaff-bird, say I.”’ 


essentially differ. 
“*Tis you, Wilkes, who are the chaff-bird, 


surely,”’ returned Jenner, with a downward, | 
sleepy inflection over the last word ; and either | 
this unexpected attack upon his rear, or the | 
soperific tone of voice in which it was uttered, | 


had a numbing effect upon Wilkes, and com- 
pelled him to silence. 

Down in the valley the August sun beat 
hotly on the crisp, whitened grass, on the 


brown zigzag fences, on the dusty highroad ; | 
and those constant wayfarers, the shrill-voiced | 
grasshoppers, detailing their petty wants along | 


the beaten paths and about the stiles with all 
the eager pertinacity of Irish mendicants. Even 


the drifts of white clouds against the far blue | 


of the horizon seemed suggestions of the fur- 


| nace which produced the vapor seen through 
| the hot, yellow glare pervading all space. 

The dense shade thrown by the great tulip 
| tree under which the two speakers reposed, 

gained doubly in comfort after a glimpse be- 

low. A baby breeze swayed the tall grass 
which formed their couch, and Jenner had 
ample excuse for the downward inflection of 
| his voice and similar droop of his eye-lids. 
| Presently he resumed absently :— 

“Wilkes, I’ll lay you a handsome wager 
| that this late owner, whose taste in library 
fittings is magnified in the Gazette, is none 
other than Debbin’s old rival.” 

“In the name of common sense, Jenner, 
| what are you thinking of?” questioned Wilkes. 
“Of many things incidentally, of Dobbin 
and Colonel Morley principally,” answered 
Jenner, slowly. ‘You remember, of course, 
that fateful trip of Dobbin’s up here five—no, 
| six—no, I mistake, it was more than seven 
years ago; at any rate, before we knew him. 
But I heard all about it, all the particulars ; 
and so did you, for that matter.’ 

‘‘The matter must have mattered very little 
to me; for, with the exception of Dobbin’s 
name, your conversation is Egyptian darkness. 
Explain yourseif, sphinx, and that in a few 
words.” 

“‘Whether many or few, words are wasted 
on an ass; but, to change the metaphor for 
euphony’s sake, 
| “*E’en if the roses cannot know, 

Still, still the whispering breeze must blow ;’ 
and I being the breeze, and you the rose for 
| the nonce, I must perforce fulfil my office. 
Allow me to suggest, by way of parenthesis, 
that, if the poet had specified a red rose, and 
your nose could represent you, the simile 
would be more life-like. Joking aside, Wilkes, 
you must remember the story of Dobbin’s trip. 
Poor fellow! he could not have been more un- 
lucky. Fell desperately in love with one of 
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these Highlanders, only to find her more faith- 
less than the worst of her sex. She was mar- 
ried two months after his return to a certain 
Colonel Morley, rich, of course, whose years 
quite trebled her own, and a sort of ‘ bountifu! 
squire’ to all this region. This very advertise- 
ment, I would wager again, was inserted by 
the fair widow. My going to Morley Hill on 
Wednesday, at 11} sharp is peremptory, rain 
or shine. Who can tell how many distracting 
glimpses of the inconsolable fair one we may 
gain.”’ 

Tom Jenner and Hayden Wilkes had been 
college-mates and the best of friends; were 
now young professionals, and still retained 
enough of the old glamour to render this united 
holiday spent among the green highlands of 
Western Carolina a deep and sincere delight. 

“Only a fortnight, old boy; but we’ll make 
it tell,” systematic Wilkes had said on the 
morning of departure ; to which Jenner gave 
no answer, except a brief ‘‘Umph!” as versa- 
tile in its meaning as Caralletto’s ‘‘ Altro.”’ 

Perhaps at the moment Wilkes spoke, he 
was too much occupied in packing his instru- 
ments—he indulged in land-surveying now and 
then as a pastime—to properly heed his com- 
panion’s laudable prophecy; perhaps he had 
not really decided the length of his absence. 
Certain it is, that he did not then determine 
that his story should so greatly enlarge its 
proposed bounds as it did. 

Punctually at nine o’clock on the morning 
of Wednesday, the two friends, seated ina well- 
swung red-and-yellow “Jersey,” set off for 
Beacon Bridge Farm. The clouds presented as 
doubtful and uncertain a countenance as a 
young woman at a spring-opening of millinery ; 
but Jenner heeded the one as little as he would 
have done the other, and talked at his freshest 
rate. He generally did the talking on their 
rides, while Wilkes listened with one ear, and 
with the other, by the aid of Memory’s trum- 
pet, heeded the complaints of his last rheumatic 
patient, or the final diagnosis of old Black's 
case as summed up by Doctor . 

A drive of six miles over countless hills at 
length brought the “Jersey’’ and its occupants 
to a long rustic bridge spanning Beacon Creek, 
and affording entrance, through a great iron 
gateway, to an apparently endless avenue of 
oaks. The clouds, naving determined upon 
their course of action, were decided therein, 
and emitted the rain in briskly-falling showers. 
A south-west wind joined forces, and nothing, 





Jenner declared, could be more delightful than | 


this fresh, damp air blowing over one’s face. 
Despite the weather, quite a crowd had as- 
sembled on the three broad terraces facing the 


handsome gray stone house crowning Morley | 


Hill. A motley, mixed, contrasting crowd, 
that would have afforded hours of amusement 
to a student of facial expression. Jenner, af- 
ter the first cursory glance, passed carefully 








through, and did not pause until a position 
commanding a fair view of the auctioneer’s 
stand, the great arched doorway, and even of 
the long front hall of the house, was gained, 
Once secure of his place, and comfortably shel- 
tered by a pillar of the piazza and his water. 
proof great-coat, he allowed his eyes full 
liberty. The amused smile playing over his 
features deepened into genuine mirth as he 
caught a glimpse of his late companion on the 
opposite side of the second terrace. By some 
unlucky chance, Wilkes had allowed himself 
to fall a prey to a couple of partridge-like 
young misses, and with a face of excessive dis- 
may, which his gallant conduct but faintly 
contradicted, stood close on their rear, holding 
a flapping yellow umbrella over their compla- 
cent heads, receiving as a reward the drip 
of the umbrella on his unprotected shoulders, 
and scores of shy smiles from his well-pleased 
charges. 

‘Poor Wilkes! What agonies he is suffering 
at their hands! One such cherie is generally 
one too many for his equanimity,’’ thought 
Jenner, with another half-pitying, comical 
glance. 

Jenner could afford to make merry over his 
friend's misfortunes. His perch was comforta- 
ble, nay, luxurious, by contrast; and, though 
the ordinary details of household furniture, 
sung out ina hard, rasping voice, not twenty 
yards removed, was wearying to the ear, he 
modified the sense of discomfort and ennui by 
listening to the comments of those around him. 
Especially did these interest him when they 
turned upon the invisible owner of the man- 
sion. Her non-appearance, and his consequent 
failure to obtain even one of the glimpses whieh 
he boasted would be his, was his chief griev- 
ance. 

“As long as we remain, there’s hope,” he 
thought, and meanwhile contented himself as 
best he might with the side remarks of a group 
of three directly on his left. 

“Do you know, Bushy, they actually say 
she’s left off wearin’ her white caps a’ready, 
and only skurrys them on if the door-bell 
chance to ring ?”’ 

“And law, Jonathan! if she does, where’s 
the harm?”’ reproved Bushy, a middle-aged 
country dame, with a fat, rosy face, and a com- 
fortable manner. ‘‘Tvo pretty she was to ever 
ha’ married the colonel, who—peace keep his 
ashes—was old enough to ha’ stood god-father 
at her christenin’.”’ 

‘Ay, and too good, you may add,” growled 
her husband. ‘I call it no less than a sin that 
she couldn’t let one year roll by in decent 
quiet.”’ 

“There, there, Jonathan Toles! you use the 
wrong word,” interposed the third speaker. 
“Decently quiet she’s surely been; and this 
very sale would have come off six months ago, 
but that she could not bear to have the old 
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order of things changed. ‘They do say that | 


now she has no choice, for, handsome as Mor- 
ley Hill looks, ready money is scarcer than 
roses at Christmas.’’ 

“ Ay, ay, I believe you, for to-day will make 
the round dozen of trips 1’ve made here since 
March, to get pay for last winter’s hauling,’ 
responded Jonathan, doggedly, as he moved 
away. 

Jenner, with an odd, mixed feeling of pity 
and disgust, was left to his own reflections. 
They were not prolonged, however, for the 
“famed library fittings’? now came on the 
stand, and Jenner soon found himself the pos- 
sessor of various pretty as well as costly trifles. 
A Mosaic paper-weight, in the form of a minia- 
ture temple; a lovely pair of pitcher-shaped 
bronzes, of foreign workmanship; a quaint 
cigar-case, of Russian marble, of purest green 
tint; and an ivory paper-knife, of Dieppe 
carving, were, one after another, awarded to 
his bid. His fancy was presently attracted by 
a toilet ornament, essentially a feminine be- 
longing—a quaint little what-not, for bureau 
or dressing-case, made of some dark rich wood, 
and inlaid with the lovely colored straw de- 
signs of the east, full of numerous little drawers, 
and slides, and lids. ‘‘ Whocould tell but that 
some of Dobbin’s old notes might not now be 
reposing in some of these?’’ The ridiculous 
whim took full possession of his fancy, and 
five minutes later the expensive bagatelle was 
added to his purchases. Before he could ex- 
plore any of its tempting recesses, his spirit of 
inquiry received a check. 

“Will you please let the gentleman know— 
make him understand—that there has been 
some mistake? that the what-not was not in- 
tended for sale?” 

It was a woman’s voice, and Jenner started 
asif a double revolver had discharged at his 


side. Yet there was nothing thrilling in the 
sound. If the voice was peculiarly tingling 


and distinct, it was also uncommonly musical ; 
and for the rest, when the eyes followed the 
prompting of the ear, he only saw a small, 
slight figure, enveloped in heavy black wraps, 
and with a thick, gray veil drawn over the 
face. Ina moment he had noted the delicate 
curve of the shoulders, and the exquisite mould- 
ing and whiteness of the ungloved hands. 
There was no broad marriage-band on the 
Slender finger; this, also, he noted, with an 
inexplicable, quickly-drawn breath of relief. 
So she was endeavoring to cast from her, as 
far as possible, all evidences of the old, dis- 
tasteful life. These evidences flitted through 
his brain with lightning speed; and, though 
an hour hence he might langh and scoff at 
them, as they deserved, they were swaying 
him powerfully just now. 

If only that concealing veil would allow him 
one chance! But no; a side view gave him 


bot a glimpse of her hair, not a turn of her 
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throat ; and so he must needs draw heavily on 





| his imagination to fill up the long blanks: 


| and grace, ad infinitum. 


Fair hair, of course, with just a touch of gold 
in its soft waves; summer-bDlue eyes, as a ne- 
cessary complement; and features of delicacy 
This mental drawing 
occupied but a moment; and then, Jenner 
scarcely knew how it was, he allowed the gen- 
tleman to whom she had appealed, to receive 
and restore the disputed purchase, arrange for 
the return of its cost, make all the necessary 


| explanations, while he stood by as in a trance, 


and only at the last moment, ere she moved 


| back into the hall, did he recover sufficient 
| self-control to step towards her and murmur 


profuse and incoherent apologies—for what? 
For having done that which the courtliest 
gentleman under the sun would have done— 
bought an article from under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

She stood silent after he spoke, perhaps sur- 
prised by his extraordinary manner ; then, with 
a peculiar graceful inclination of her head, she 
said, slowly :— 

“It is rather from our side that apologies in 
the matter should come. After the article 
passed from under the hammer, we, of course, 
could lay no claim to it; and you, by your 
prompt courtesy, have saved me what other- 
wise would be a much more serious inconveni- 
ence than appearances warrant. Allow me to 
again thank you;”’ and, with another very 
slight bow, she was gone. 

Jenner followed, with strange intentness, 
her receding figure. When the last black fold 
disappeared, his eyes, as if drawn by a magnet, 
sought the spot where she so lately stood. A 
rough-looking lad now desecrated the spot; 
and the latter, much to his surprise, felt a 
heavy grasp seize his shoulder, and heard a 
voice strung up to a painful tension cry out, 
** Be off, you clumsy lout! Can’t you see what 
you ’re doing?” 

He was pushed roughly aside, and saw a tall, 
slender man, in a waterproof great-coat, stoop 
eagerly and pick from the ground an insig- 
nificant thing—merely a crushed crocus-bud, 
bound up with a leaf or two. 

The boy forgot his anger in astonishment, 
as he witnessed his aggressor smooth out the 
bruised leaves, and then, as if handling air, in- 
close it in a slip of paper, and transfer the last 
to a chest-pocket of his coat. 

Jenner, looking up, met the lad’s round, won- 
dering eyes; and, with a gesture half-abashed, 
half-irritated, he moved quickly away, gnaw- 
ing his long moustache, until the pain grew 
teasing. 

‘“*Wilkes,” he cried, as he encountered the 
latter coming up the steps, ‘‘ Wilkes, are you 
ready to go? 1’m confoundedly tired of this.” 

Wilkes gave ready assent, but his grave eyes 
twinkled. This was the end of Jenner’s fa- 
mous lark. 
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“Ah, yes, I see well enough why you’re 
smiling, Wilkes,’’ he exclaimed, with an impa- 
tient shrug; “‘but I’m ready to retract on the 
spot, and swear off from auctions henceforth 
and forever.”’ 

He was in a savage mood, so utterly unlike 
his usual, contained self, that Wilkes gene- 
ruusly dismissed the subject ; and, during their 
homeward drive, kept a silence as profound as 
Jenner’s own. 

As for Jenner, he felt as if his mental cheek 
had been rudely rubbed by velvet-sheathed 
claws, so thoroughly were his thoughts un- 
strung and on edge. One moment he wished 
that he had never laid eyes on that wretched 
advertisement; the next, felt as if every step 
of the horse bearing him from Morley Hill was 
personal abuse. 

The truth was, cool, self-controlled Jenner 
had been guilty of egregious folly ; and the lu- 
cidity of this appalling fact made the reaction 
the reverse of soothing. More than all, the re- 
action was only partial ; he could now perceive 


the folly (which could not have been declared | 


two hours earlier), but mere perception is surely 
not retraction ; and though he might inwardly 
rail and scoff at the existence of certain feel- 
ings, these feelings none the less existed. 

The homeward drive was nothing less than a 
battle between the Jenner of yesterday and the 
Jenner of to-day; and by the time their farm 
lodging-house was reached, the former had at 
least gained the surface-ground. 

As they dismounted from the wagonette, he 
said, carelessly, “‘I really believe, Wilkes, if I 
remained long enough with you I’d actually 
grow taciturn from example. The last two 
hours should be marked with a white stone for 
their silence.’ 

“Only the natural reaction after a lark,”’ 
said Wilkes, with a laugh, which, low and 
pleasant as it was, Jenner longed to resent. 

“It is the nature of larks to take flight, you 
know. To change the subject, I judge, by 
certain unerring signs, that dinner is ready, 
Wilkes, and by just as certain signs I know 
I’m ready for it. Come, let’s to work.” 

‘Lead the way,” answered Wilkes, demure- 


ly, dexterously averting his tell-tale face from | 


Jenner’s questioning glance. 

And although throughout the day the latter 
talked in his brightest strain, bantering his 
friend on his predicament of the morning, serv- 
ing up the small incident with the condiment 
of his ready wit, until their host shook with 
laughter, Wilkes saw, with his keen, profes- 
sional gaze, that “Richard was not exactly 
himself.’”” And when at the usual hour they 
retired, Jenner, for the first time on their trip, 


closed the door between their adjoining cham- | 


bers, and suffered Wilkes to share his bed-time 
cigarette with solitude. 

As Wilkes promenaded the long piazza early 
on the following morning, Jenner joined him. 


“Well, what’s the programme for to-day?” 
_ inquired the former, filling his pipe with slow 
precision. 
| 1] can only answer for myself,” said Jen. 
| ner, quickly; “‘lam going to undertake that 
long-talked-of survey.”’ 

‘Deuce take your surveys, Jenner!” cried 
Wilkes, hurried out of his usual leisurely man. 
ner. ‘*Why did you determine on that for 
to-day, when you knew how long we’d been 
planning a trip to Elk Factory ?”’ 

‘Elk Factory ’1l keep, I suppose,’’ said Jen- 
ner, laconically. 

“T don’t believe my temper will,’’ returned 
Wilkes, shortly. 

“Judging from its present state of preserva. 
tion, 1am unwillingly compelled to agree with 
you,”’ remarked the other; and, as if to ac 
centuate his cool calmness, he whistled deftly 
a bar or two of a song, and finally ended by 
dropping the whistle, and fitfully humming a 
verse of “ Waiting’’— 

“Come, for my arms are empty, 
Come, for the day is long; 
Turn the darkness into glory, 

Turn the sorrow into song.” 

Wilkes steadily resumed his walk. After 
the third round, he turned about and faced his 
friend. 

“Jenner,” said he, with a meaning smile 
in his grave, gray eyes, ‘‘you sing that song 
with wonderful gout. I believe 1 should lose 
sight of Hayden Wilkes the man—act only 
Wilkes the physician, and, remembering your 
unfortunate state of mind, be more patient 
with your mystifying humors.’ 

“Unfortunate state of mind, indeed!” re 
peated Jenner, hotly. ‘‘Confound your teas 
ing impertinence, Wilkes. It is beneath a wise 
man’s recognition.’”” Turning on his heel, he 

| walked quickly away. 

“Poor old Jenner, how he flushed! If I mis 
take not, the plots he so generously insists on 
laying off for mine host lie directly adjoining 
Morley Hill. Poor old boy, he’s generally 80 
coldly wise, it irritates him tremendously to be 
detected in any folly. It must be some mit 
| chief he’s up to now, for I can believe any- 
| thing rather than that one sight of the young 
| widow could so daze him. I would give 8 
' round sum to let him know I witnessed the 
| careful preservation of that flower yesterday, 
| but in his present state any allusion of the kind 
| would be tinder to a powder-keg. 1 will mat 
| age, however’ — 

Here Wilkes’ soliloquy was interrupted by 4 

| sight of the subject of his thoughts, as, seated 
in the convenient “‘ Jersey,”’ he drove rapidly 

| past the gate and down the lane. 

“Ah, so he is acfually off? 1’ll be even with 
him, and go to Elk Factory alone.” 

| After a brief parley with himself, he altered 

| this decision, however, for certain cogent ret 

‘sons. He dozed away the morning over the 
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jast medical /éevéew, made a splendid mid-day 
meal, and emerged from his brief afternoon 
nap prepared for mischief. 

“What time did Jenner think of returning ?’’ 
inquired he of Colonel West, as he joined him 
on the lawn. 

“He did speak of getting back for a late din- 
ner, but 1 knew he’d never do it. L have just 
decided I ‘Il have out my horse and ride over 
tomeet him. Will you have a saddle on the 
bay ?”’ 

“The very thing I was going to suggest,” 
said Wilkes, gratefully. 

“As nice a man as ever breathed, and really 
good looking when he smiles,’’ thought the 
farmer, but dimly comprehending the droll 
gleam lighting Wilkes’ face at this proposal. 

“Our destination is in the neighborhood of 
Morley Hill, is it not?’’ asked the latter, as 
they rode from the great boundary gate. 

“In sight of the house, but more than a mile 
distant,’’ answered West. ‘‘ You see, in this 
country, the high hills and clear atmosphere 
render a man’s sight deceptive, and consider- 
ably shorten the angle of vision. This way, 
Doctor Wilkes, we turn here to the right.”’ 

To the right accordingly they turned; and, 
after a brisk canter of several miles encoun- 
tered a long hill, with only a bridle-path break- 
ing its grass-covered slopes. 

“We follow this path,’’ directed the farmer, 
‘until within sight of ‘the summit,’ when we 
tun westward and follow a ravine which 
branches off there. Ilalf a mile along that, 
and we reach the field.’’ 

But the field was not reached. As they rode 
carefully along the narrow, stony path skirt- 
ing the ravine, Wilkes suddenly jerked up his 
rin with so violent a wrench that his horse 
reared almost to a perpendicular. 

“Good Heavens!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what can 
it mean ?”’ 

Bewildered by his gesture and words, his 
companion looked quickly around. Not twenty 
yards removed, on a stony ledge shelving over 
the small stream which hurried through the 
gorge to Beacon Creek far below, lay a pros- 
trate figure wearing Jenner’s gray coat. His 
hat, with its unmistakable tuft of gay green 
and black feathers, hung on a slender haw bush 
Near by. It was the work of a moment to dis- 
mount and reach the prone, motionless form. 

“Only a heavy swoon, thank Heaven!’ 
Wilkes murmured scarcely above his breath, 
after a lightning examination of the irregular 
pulse and bluish-white face. ‘I thought it 
death,” he added, with an irrepressible shud- 
der, the physician momentarily lost in friend. 
“Your hat full of water, please, West,” in his 
Ordinary, firm tones. ‘Now,’’ dashing the 
clear liquid full in the unconscious face, “ hold 
up his head while I loosen his collar. Fresh 
air and water will do their work well, but 
slowly, I fear. 1 wish we had everything with 
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which to assist them. Ah, a fresh trouble,’ as 
a narrow stream of blood trickling from the left 
temple disclosed, as they lifted the prostrate 
head, a purplish, ugly gash just above the 
temple, evidently the work of a sharply-pointed 
stone, for indivisible fragments and glistening 
specks of sand still clung to the outraged flesh. 

By the time this was cleansed and bandaged 
as well as circumstances permitted, Jenner 
opened his eyes with a faint groan. ‘ Wilkes,”’ 
he murmured, incoherently, ‘where am 1? 
Where are you? Tell me, is my sight gone?”’ 

‘You are dreaming, Tom,’ said Wilkes, 
soothingly. 

‘*But my eye, my eye!’ cried he, painfully. 
“Jt burns as if it inclosed a cinder. 1 burnt it 
with that wretched theodolite, slipped the glass 
for a moment, and, ugh, what a plight! Put 
on a cold bandage—anything, to stop this hor- 


, rible pain.” 


The remainder of his story came out in dis- 
jointed sentences as he recovered full con- 
sciousness. It was sadly unfortunate. In his 
last levelling of the theodolite, by some mar- 
vellous thoughtlessness, he had kept his eye at 
the tube while he removed the darkened glass. 
The glowing, concentrated sun-rays falling full 
on the seat of vision, had left a life-long mark. 
A tiny black speck the size of a pin-head 
was indelibly burnt on the rich brown iris, 
close to the pupil of the left eye. Realizing, 
partially at least, the mischief done, he had 
started at once towards the cabin where his 
horse had been left. As he passed down the 
ravine, with the wounded eye tightly closed, 
and walking recklessly from the pain which 
ensued, he had lost his footing—fell—struck 
his head against a projecting point of a rock- 
ledge, and, a few steps on, had fallen as pro- 
foundly unconscious as when discovered by his 
friends. 

As he related the above with eager rapidity, 
Wilkes noted with anxiety the bright flush 
succeeding the pallor on his face, and realized 
that he must immediately decide on a course 
of action. After a brief aside with the sympa- 
thetic West, Wilkes returned to his friend. 

“Jenner,” he began, in his firmest official 
voice, “‘we must bandage both eyes immedi- 
ately to prevent any strain on the one unhurt. 
I’ll lead my horse, which you will ride, and 
we'll proceed at once to more comfortable 
quarters.”’ 

That long, slow tramp in the early twilight 
neither ever forgot. To both it was in some 
sort the entrance to a new phase of existence, 
though of this both were unconscious. Only 
as the red lights from the house at Morley Hiil 
gleamed into sight, did Jenner manifest any 
curiosity as to their destination. 

‘*Wilkes,’’ he said, suddenly breaking a lorry. 
silence, ‘where are we? If it were not that 
you would eall it a feverish faney, 1’d tell.vou 
that I feel the fresh rain shaking down :from. 
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the Morley Hill rocks. Surely” (as if for the 
first time the truth dawned on his mind, and 
speaking with quickly-drawn breath), ‘‘surely, 
Wilkes, you are not taking me there?"’ 

Wilkes was prepared for opposition. He 
had foreseen this when he decided on his course. 
“And why net to Morley Hill, if it chance to 
be the only house within six miles?’ he said, 
carelessly. ‘Fortunately West reminded me 
of this, and I accepted the suggestion with 
thanks, as you will when you come to your 
senses.”” 

** Wilkes,’ exclaimed Jenner, checking his 
horse and speaking excitedly, “let us go back 
at once; I cannot go there. This throbbing 
pain in my temple and bandage across my eye 
engender strange fancies, but I feel as if we 
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two were left alone in the luxurieus apartment 


| assigned to the invalid. 


beth were taking a great leap in the dark, | 


” 


which both will regret. 

‘*You were honest to admit to strange fan- 
cies, Tom,’’ said Wilkes, with a light laugh, per- 
ewmptorily leading forward the horse. ‘‘Come, 
boy—go back to your infancy if you desire, but 
remember I’m a man, and know what 1’m 
about.’ 

Alas, for human assurance! As the strength 
of sand to a rock, of a fountain to the bound- 
less deep, of a crumbling tenement to the ever- 
lasting hills, is that of human certainty to the 
laws of inevitable fate. 

Their entrance was as quiet as Wilkes could 
have desired. West met them at a side door, 
assisted Wilkes in conveying Jenner to the 
comfortable chamber assigned them, and in the 
fewest possible words assured them of the 
welcome gladly offered by the mistress of the 
house. 

“She even insisted on receiving you herself, 
until explained your request for quiet,’’ con- 
cluded the good man, inadvertently. 

“IT only thought Jenner might talk, apolo- 
gize, and explain, at his usual rate,” answered 
Wilkes, ‘“‘and he has imperative need of quict. 
Now, Tom, to-bed without a word. I’ll dress 
that seratch on your head when my satchel 
arrives.”’ 


PART IL. 


SEVERAL days of feverish pain ang irritation 
inadarkened chamber passed by. On the fourth 
morning Wilkes’ grave face looked five years 
more youthful. His apprehension of serious 
danger from the wound in the head was dissi- 
pated ; and although Jenner must still endure 
several weeks of bandaged confinement, and 
abide the possibility of henceforth viewing the 
world through one window, he was to be ac- 
counted a fortunate man. 


_ the two ladies ? 


| 
| 
| 


Jenner seemed strangely quiescent and con- | 


tent after the first restless despondency. So 
Wilkes laughingly told him, on a certain even- 
ing, perhaps a week after the accident, as they 


“‘Tam sometimes tempted to support a new 
transmigration theory, Tom; I feel assured 
that you changed temperaments with some 
foolish soul during that long trance in the 
field, for the patient, obedient fellow I've been 
attending for a week is surely not the Jenner 
of old.”’ 

**Don’t you pity the poor wretch with whom 
1 exchanged?” said Jenner, with a character. 
istic smile. ‘‘ Really, Wilkes, since | come to 
think of it, 1 have been a model of goodness 
lately. Ifear I can't assume any self-credit, 
however, for the Furies would become tame 
if placed in Paradise and attended by the 
Graces.”’ 

“Whew! Do you remember the number of 
the last-named, Jenner—always three, you 
know? I suppose J divide the honors with 

re 

“If you can impose so gross a fallacy upon 
your understanding. Wilkes, have vou noticed 
what exceedingly white hands she has?” 

“Distraction, how your wits wander!” said 
Wilkes, with his quick laugh. ‘ How am Ite 
know to whom she refers, when there are six 
of that gender on the place, including the ‘tab- 
by-cat,’ whose paws I admit are exceedingly 
soft; but take care, the softest fur sheathesthe 
sharpest claws, and in your present state”— 

‘For mercy’s sake, Wilkes, stop your wreteh- 
ed chaffing, and talk rationally for five min- 
utes !"’ cried Jenner, irritably. 

**Poor Tom, his brain is so softened that he 
expects me to know by intuitive perception 
who she means, when there are half-a-dozen 
females about,’’ remarked Wilkes, in teasing 
parenthesis. ‘There, Jenner, don’t gnaw your 
moustache so savagely. Of course you referto 
Mrs. Morley’s fair hands; but I beg leave to 
differ, and state that her cousin’s are yet 
fairer.”’ 

‘‘Wilkes, you are such a stupe it would be 
folly to grow angry. But I in turn beg leave 
to state that I saw the first-named hands before 
all this happened, and know that they cannot 
be put to shame by any in Christendom.” 

“There, there; when you get in the heroics! 
give in without a word!” exclaimed his friend, 
mockingly. “Bat—to change my mind and 
add a last clause, are you positive that you know 
the various hands apart? Remember, that 
with a fourfold bandage over one’s eyes one is 
liable to small mistakes.”’ 

“Asif there could be such a thing as mistak- 
ing her touch,””’ murmured Jenner, with st 
preme scorn, half under his breath. Wilkes 
abandoned the argument with a sigh. 

Despite its wear and anxiety, the past week 
had been a delightful episode in Wilkes’ pro 
saic life. Women had represented the voea 
tive to him in the declination of life; and the 
society of Mrs. Morley and her cousin was @ 
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marked and charming variety. Their gene- 
rous warmth of hospitality and sympathetic 
interest in Jenuer’s welfare first thawed the 
coat of reserve in which he habitually encased 
himself to strangers ; and as each passing hour 
evinced fresh ardor in the cause, besides dis- 
closing the thousand incidental charms of 
chance acquaintanceship, he quite forgot his 
dread of contamination for Jenner from the 
fair widow, even feeling ashamed to remember 
ithad existed. He sat this evening deeply ab- 
sorbed to all appearance in a volume of the 
“Serious Hour Series,’’ which Miss Le Page 
had recommended to his notice. 
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“If you scoff and sneer at modern novels, as | 


do some of your professional brothers, you ’Il 
east the book by after a couple of pages; but 
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and to-day, for the first time, Jenner had 
donned his dressing-gown, aud held a brief 
“sofa reception.”’ Wilkes was imperative, aud 
at the end of ten minutes ordered the ladies 
from the room, in the face of laughing remon- 
strances and Jenner's petulant defiance. Now 
he wisely resolved to disimiss the subject from 
his thoughts, and was turning again to his 
book, when Jenner interrupted with :— 

“Surely, Wilkes, you think her voice sweet ?”’ 

‘Why, you are at that fvolishness again!’ 
exclaimed Wilkes, with a shade of impatience. 
* Yourcandor deserves a return, I think Mrs. 
Morley’s voice commonplace, slightly dawd- 
ling, in fact.”’ 

“Fou are bound to admit that her name is 


| musical,” insisted Jenner, good -naturedly. 


if you honestly decide to read a touching pic- | 
ture of life, you'll find it inside of these cov- | 
ers,” she had said, with the low, delicious | 


laugh Wilkes secretly likened to all the music 
of the spheres. 

Wilkes had accepted, with his little profes- 
sional bow and profuse thanks, without at the 
time being at all conscious of what she said, so 
lost was he in marvelling where the girl had 
acquired that trick of making you forget all 
her words in watching for the play of fresh 
wlor in her face, and the uplifting of her shin- 
ing dark eyes. He was not thinking of all this 
now, however, nor, indeed, of the fortunes of 
sweet ‘“‘ Maggie Grey.’’ The late conversation 
with Jenner had awakened some old doubts, 
which later interests had effaced or lulled to 
Test. 

So Jenner, despite his maimed condition, had 
found the place a Paradise. One must ever 
lave wide margins for Jenner’s rhapsodies, 
he reasoned, and this was mere nonsense; but 
the trifing incidents of the day of the sale, Jen- 
ner’s after moodiness, and countless trivialities 
connected with the subject came vividly to re- 
membrance to add to his unquiet thoughts. 

“Pshaw!”’ he mentally exclaimed, “to re- 
duce the subject to a point—if Jenner should 
become involved with the Morley, than which 
nothing is less probable—what then, where's 
the harm done?” If through all her ready, 
soft smiles, her suave, genial manners, her 
slightly plaintive, appealing glances, Wilkes 
how and then detected a shade of insincerity, 
a soupcon of patronage, a touch of shallowness 
and affectation, would not his friend do the 
same? These things required not physical 
sight. After all, the idea was sheer nonsense ; 
Jenner was indulging in one of the phantasies 
peculiar to persons of his mercurial tempera- 
ment. He had seen almost nothing of either 
lady. Of course, in the first severe illness, all 
squeamish propriety had been lost in anxious 


“Vera, Vera, I don’t think I ever heard a 
softer.’’ 

‘‘By some strange coincidence tis the same 
as her cousin’s,’’ responded Wilkes, musingly. 

“‘Wilkes, you’re a perfect specimen of a 
bat. Not strange at all; itis a family name, 
of course.”’ 

“*Mrs. Morley’s golden hair is her best phy- 
sical point,’’ said Wilkes, in the tone of one 
making a generous admission. 

““T marvel you know whether it is flaxen or 
raven,” said Jenner, laughing. ‘1 know, of 
course. 

“Pray, how? you never saw it.”’ 

“‘Some things come by intuition, oh, prosaic 
soul! Wilkes, you tire me; 1l’m going to 
sleep.” 

“The best possible thing you could do,”’ as- 
sented the other, warmly. 

Half an hour later he stole quietly from the 
room, joined the ladies in the parlor, and ima- 
gined himself in heaven; while Miss Le Page 
sang innumerable ballads to a low, guitar ac- 
companiment, and Mrs. Morley in a long black 
robe, a quantity of jet, and a white flower 


” 


” 


| twisted-in her golden braids, played graceful 


interest; and the two women had come and | 


gone after brief, silent visits in the darkened 
room. 


Since then communication had consisted | 


in bouquets, choice dainties, messages, ete. ; | 


propriety. 

Presently the footman appeared with the 
evening mail, and Wilkes was effectually roused 
from his trance of bliss. 

‘A telegram from my partner; I must leave 
you to-night,’’ he said, looking up with a grave, 
perturbed face from the slip of paper he held. 

Both ladies replied at once, but in a different 
way. Mrs. Morley’s raised hands and ‘‘To- 
night? you can’t mean it. You must not think 
of it, really,’’ were sufficiently regretful. 

Her cousin only lifted a questioning, respon- 
sive pair of eyes. ‘Is there a necessity for 
this? I’m sorry,” said her glance. Then she 
added, anxiously and aloud, ‘‘Can your friend 
spare you? What will Mr. Jenner do?”’ 

“There is no question of staying,’’ said 
Wilkes, answering the questions in their proper 
order. ‘An epidemic is raging in C , and 
my presence is imperative. Jenner I can now 
leave without anxiety in such kind hands. 
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Nothing more can be done for his eye, and for 
the rest, there is nothing to retard a rapid re- 
covery.’’ 

Unconsciously, he addressed himself to Miss 
Le Page. If the hostess observed this, she was 
lenient, for her polite regrets came as readily 
as before, and preparations to render his night 
journey comfortable were at once commenced. 

Wilkes’ charges with regard to his patient 
were various and peremptory ; but amidst these 
and the courtesies due Mrs. Morley, he man- 
aged to find time for a few words with her 
cousin. They were commonplace enough, the 
old formula of ‘‘So happy to have known her,”’ 
and hopes for the future. But, rendered in 
Wilkes’ earnest manner, they must have gained 
fresh meaning, for the girl flushed slightly, 
and her reply was guardedly kind. 


To Jenner, Wilkes’ admonitions were brief 
and explicit, ending with, ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, 
Jenner, don’t make a fool of yourself about 
anything. You have such a knack of getting 
into scrapes, I am awfully afraid to leave you.” 

“Only take care of yourself, old boy,’’ re- 
turned Jenner, cheerily. Wilkes remembered 
the simple words long after, when they had ac- 
quired new significance. 

On the third day after Wilkes’ departure, as 
Jenner lay disconsolate on his sofa longing for 
some distraction to his thoughts, there came a 
low rap at the door. To his eager “Come in,” 
the door was pushed slightly ajar, and a soft 
voice responded. 

“Pray, Mr. Jenner, excuse the intrusion, but 
you know notes won’t avail, and we would not 
trust the message to a servant. Wecan’t bear 
to leave you any longer alone. Do you think 
it would do—is it too much of a venture—to 
leave your room? There is a comfortable sofa 
in the parlor—and’’— 

“The least suggestion is sufficient,’ inter- 
rupted Jenner, hastily. ‘’Tis the very thing 


I most desired, but feared I’d only prove a | 


worse nuisance out of here. How very good 
you are,” he added, so earnestly that she 
laughed and blushed as well, but the last was 
of course lost to Jenner. ‘I will have to beg 
you for a hand,” he said, rising, “ unless you ’!1 
allow this thing to come off,”’ giving the band- 
age a disdainful tug. 

“Oh, no, never; what can you be thinking 
of? Remember Doctor Wilkes,’’ answered 
she, in a succession of little feminine shrieks 
of dismay. 


“Remember Wilkes,” repeated Jenner, 


laughing, ‘I’m not likely to forget him while | 


this reminder of his foolish care remains. I 
hope he did not overpower you with trouble- 
some cautions about me, for I forewarn you 
they are useless. 1’m going to rebel soon.” 

“Perhaps you don’t realize what rebellion 
against two women woul be,” she suggested, 
demurely. 
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“I must admit to ignorance,’’ he answered, 
‘and, after all, it might be folly to be wise.” 

They were proceeding slowly through the 

| long halls leading to the parlor, for Jenner 
wickedly minced his steps to lengthen the de. 
licious walk, holding that small, soft hand in 
his as a guide. He even abandoned talking, 
and gave himself up to a full half minute of 
wild, delicious fancies. ‘‘ Why might he not 
at once begin the struggle to make this his for. 
ever—who should say him nay?” 

‘*Here we are at last. Are you tired?” she 
said, and for the first time since he had known 
her her words were unwelcome. 

‘Tired! I could walk on forever,” he said, 
dreamily forgetting for the moment his assumed 
fatigue. 

| He was recalled by the withdrawal of her 
hand, and her prompt ‘‘ Well, Vera, here he 
is,’’ as she threw open the parlor door. 

Her cousin’s ‘‘Good-morning’’ and courteous 
congratulations were cordial in the extreme, 
but he managed to murmur suitable replies, 
feeling the while strangely irritated at he knew 
not what. If he had only been wise, he would 
have thought of it in time, declared his ability, 
and begged for a promenade on the piazza for 
the fresh air (!) He must forget this now, 
however, and make the best of what remained, 
to wit, an hour’s bright conversation, to which 
all contributed, when the ladies interfered, 
declared he should talk no more for the time, 
and one of them silently left the room. 

“*T cannot sleep, and it’s positive misery to 
keep quiet when one is longing to talk,” said 
Jenner, presently. 

“But what am 1 todo? Vera said expressly 
that you were not to talk,’’ answered his com- 
panion, and Jenner’s heart leaped ; so it was 
she who remained, as a sweet intuition whi 
pered. Talk ke must and would now. 

“You speak as if your cousin was an ale 
thority not to be dared,”’ he said, mockingly. 

“One is generally authority in one’s own 
house,”’ she said, with a faint sigh. 

“T infer, then, that you abdicate your law- 
ful rights regretfully,” said he, with a puzzled 
smile. 

““T don’t understand you. We are talking 
at cross-purposes,”’ she said, simply. “1 only 

| stated that my cousin was the lawful authority 
in her own house.”’ 

“What are you talking of?” cried Jenner, 
then, before she could speak or divine his pur- 
pose, with a sudden swift movement, he tore 
off his blindfold and confronted her. 

“T knew I was right. You are Mrs. Mor- 
_ ley,”’ he asseverated, fastening his eyes sq long 
| denied on her white, lovely face, slightly dis- 

turbed now at his extraordinary manner. 
| «J don’t know what you mean,” she repeated, 
 half-frightened ; then, as by an effort calming 
| her tones, “There has been some mistake. 
| You have taken me for my cousin, I suppose. 
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Vrs. Morley has left the room; I am Vera Le 
Page. I thought you understood this. Our 
names being the same has added to your con- 
fusion. You surely have not been deceived all 
this while?” 

“But I tell you I saw you before all this | 
happened,”’ he cried, excitedly. “On the day | 
of sale, don’t you remember? Pshaw! of 
course you do not,” without giving space for | 
jenial; “but I can never forget. I saw you | 
ith my own eyes, spoke to you, noted your 
very hands, even to the pearl ring you now 
wear.” 

“Listen, Mr. Jenner! it all began in a mis- 
take,” she said, with a nervous, eager laugh. 
“Granted that you saw me, spoke to me. I 
yas still not my cousin, as you imagined. It 
was about the little what-not, you remember. | 
Vera prizes the trifle greatly, and when it was 
carelessly put up for sale, I went out to rectify 
the mistake. Can’t you understand?” 

“Tunderstand that I have behaved like an | 
insane donkey,’’ said Jenner, mixing epithets 
ad forgetting surprise, confusion, all else, in | 
regretful solicitude. ‘‘It was the surprise, the 
unexpectedness, the—the—intolerable sense of 
laving labored under a senseless delusion,”’ 
he explained, brokenly, looking at her with a 
pnitent face. ‘‘After all, the mistake was 
nerely nominal,’’ he continued, earnestly, see- 
ing that she kept her gaze fastened on the 
for. ‘‘] have known you all along—your 
wiee, your touch, your very presence. It was 
uly that I did not know you by your proper | 
tame. Anda name is nothing.” 

“* Oftentimes fame 
Consists in a name, 
she said, evasively jesting. 

“But then ‘a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet’ is surely good authority,’’ an- 
wwered Jenner, so eagerly that she looked up | 
id laughed outright ; and, as often happens, 
her well-timed mirth dispersed embarrassment. 

“Only say that you forgive me for my luna- 
lie behavior,” urged Jenner, after they had 
discussed the matter in all its bearings. He 
served with tender regret that the color he 
lad frightened away had never resumed its 
place in her cheeks, and, holding out his hand 
with an expressive plea in his fine face, he 
continued, ‘‘ Assure me of pardon, and again 
promise that you ’ll not let my folly be known?’ 
His manner expressed much more than his 
words. 

She extended her hand with a demure “I 
pPromise,’’ and when she regained it her pallor 
was sufficiently routed to satisfy even Jenner’s 
eyes, 

“But, Mr. Jenner, your eye, you had for- 
gotten. What would Doctor Wilkes say ?”’ she 
said, gravely, looking resolutely up. 

“Wilkes ought to be gratified to hold such a | 
Prominent place in your thoughts,” said Jen- 
her, viciously. Stepping to a table, he caught 


| 


9? 
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up the discarded blind-fold, and, drawing his 
knife, cut it in twain. “That is what J say,” 
said Jenner, in reply to her reproving eyes. 
“It is a grand piece of nonsense, wearing this 
any longer. The sight is hopelessly gone from 
one eye, and only Wilkes’ humbuggery and 
useless precaution kept thison. He half ad- 


' mitted as much before he left, but made me 


promise to wear it a fortnight. I consider 
such promises better broken than kept after 
my late experience.’ 

“It is dishonorable to him, unkind to us, to 
do so in his absence,” she said, eagerly. 

“You are plain in your terms,’ returned 
Jenner, with a little bow and shrug of his 
handsome shoulders. 

So matters stood when Mrs. Morley returned. 

‘‘Vera,’’ began Miss Le Page, hastily, ‘‘only 
Mr. Jenner has unbound his eyes, and 
refused to put it back.” 

“You don’t pause for definitions,’”’ said Mrs. 
Morley, with her slow laugh. 

Jenner, looking from one to the other, felt a 
needless, inexplicable thrill of shame and self- 
Truly, comparisons are odious. 
Mrs. Morley’s youthful, insipid face, assured 
elegance of bearing, and abundant fair hair, 
might readily have won his admiration at ano- 
ther time. In contrast to the girl at her side, 
with her light draperies revealing—not con- 
cealing—the easy grace of her figure, her 
flower-like face, her tender deep-shining eyes, 
her soft bands of dark hair, one perceived not 
merely that the portrait had faded ; it had al- 
ways lacked in essential points. 

Whether Mrs. Morley’s soft suavity, her 
appealing smiles, her ready tact, or Miss Le 
Page’s reproving eyes, effected a retraction, it 
matters not; suffice it to say, that the blind- 
fold was replaced by the former, Jenner enact- 


| ing lamb-like obedience ; while Miss Le Page, 
| with irrepressible triumph, exclaimed: “Re- 


member, I gave you fair warning of feminine 
authority.” 

Three weeks later, Wilkes returned. Jenner 
met him at their old lodging-house entrance. 

“So you have resumed old habits?” said 
Wilkes, who looked worn, and spoke with an 
anxious chord in his voice, perhaps the result 
of his recent hard practice, perhaps of some- 
thing yet harder, 

“Yes; at least, partially so; but it’s back 
and forth all the time, which is not an old 
habit,”’ said Jenner, gayly. 

His spirits, Wilkes saw, had regained all 
their former tone, with a decided addition of 
mirth. 

‘“‘You seem to be thriving on single sight, 
‘Tom,’ he remarked, as, salutations exchanged, 
Jenner conducted him to his room. 

“Why, yes; I was awfully cut up, though, 
when I first realized my eye was hopelessly 


gone, as far as sight is concerned—strange how 
| little it interferes with looks—but I’ve been 
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learning philosophy; in fact, how to gain a. 
new pair of eyes."’ 

“From the fair widow, eh?” questioned 
Wilkes, with his keen gaze. 

“You don’t mean that you never received 
my letter?’ explained Jenner, flushing hotly ; 
and, as Wilkes shook his head, he continued : 
‘**I wrote, explaining the wholething. I wished 
you to have out your Jaugh before I saw you.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Wilkes. 

“Of course not,’’ said Jenner, and gave him 
a detailed account of his mistakes from begin- 
ning to end. 

Wilkes did not laugh as he had expected. 
He sat strangely quiet, and looked up with an 
odd expression not pleasant to see. 

**And what then?” he gasped, with the anx- 
ious sound in his voice grown quick and hard. 

“What then? Why, I scarcely need tell 
you. Since then, I’ve lived alternating be- 
tween a Paradise of hope and Purgatory of 
doubt until last night, and then’’— 

“And then,” prompted Wilkes, as he paused 
with an expectant smile. 

“Why, Wilkes, how impatient you are! I 
am coming to the point as fast as a man can. 
Then, old boy, the right Vera promised to 
render me the happiest man on the continent.’* 

“Just as I knew, just as I feared,”’ mur- 
mured Wilkes, under his breath. 

Jenner failed to catch his words ; but, as he 
turned toward him, all the manhood of Wilkes’ 
nature rose to his assistance. 

** And so may you be, Tom,” he said, with a 
resclute smile on his tense features, dexterously 
putting up a hand to shield his traitorous lips. 

“Wilkes, you are tired,’ cried Jenner, com- 
ing nearer. 

“Tired? 1’mcompletely exhausted. I must 
beg you, Jenner, to send me up coffee, and 
leave me to sleep, if possible. And Tom,”’ as 
Jenner rose, “I forgot to tell you I must leave 
to-morrow, so don’t make any fuss over my 
coming. No,’ as Jenner opened a volley of 
remonstration, ‘‘not a word. My going is im- 
perative. I can’t even go to Morley Hill; 
have more pressing engagements, and so must 
depend on you to make up my deficiencies. 
Now leave, and I’!] join you Jater. 

Next morning he left—left Jenner, with the 
summer sunshine all about him, and a yet 
warmer sunshine from within lighting up bis 
handsome face watching him off. 

“You can give her this, with my blessing,” 
said Wilkes, with a careless laugh, as he handed 
him a smail satin-lined case. ‘I fear she will 
prize the first more than the last.’’ 

If the laugh was slightly forced, Jenner 
failed to detect it, and grasped his hand ina 
long, free pressure. ‘‘Heaven bless you, 
Wilkes!” he said, heartily. 

“You can judge of its reception after what I 
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told you of the foothold you had gained in her | 
friendship,” 


** But how came you with this now?” 

“IT always carry it.’ It’s an old hereditary 
possession. My best bow, and much beside ty 
Mrs. Morley, remember.”’ 

“Oh! did I tell you,’’ cried Jenner, “about 
Dobbin? You have been so worthless on your 
flying trip I haven't told you half. Is it not 
rich? Dobbin was here the very week before 
we came, and straightened matters out. The 
little jewel-case 1 bought the day of the sale, 
you remember, was one he had given her year 
ago. I had a mental conviction that”’— 

“A fig for your mental convictions. 
by!’ 

Only once, as he entered a densely shaded 
Jane leading off from the Jawn, did he look 
back. Jenner, waving his hand, stood bathed 
in sunlight. Turning his head, Wilkes rode 
resolutely into shadow. Beyond, through the 
arching boughs, he caught a glimpse of yellow 
light, as golden as any left behind. Year 
afterwards he learned that nature deals by 
grand laws of compensation. 7 


Good- 
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A PICTURE AND A PRAYER. 





BY MRS. LAURA M. DAKIN, 





BACKWARD through the years of loss and gain, 
Through their tangled hours of joy and pain, 
The light falls on a well-remembered place— 

A picture, time nor tears can e’er efface. 

I see my mother’s room, ber sunny head. 

And face, from which no charm of youth had fled 
The table, and the lamp’s light shimmering o’er 
The great, pink flowers of the chamber floor: 
Her needle-basket plain as plain could be, 

The star of wax within it I can see, 

And red strawberry filled with emery: 

(But neither star nor berry were for me.) 

My little brown-faced nurse with muffied noise 
Piled carefully away my cherished toys 
Beneath the picture in the great, round frame, 
Which I called “ papa :’ I knew but the name, 
For nearly all his life was spent at sea, 

And almost like a myth he seemed to me. 

This portrait, with its grand and noble head, 
Hung just above the foot of mother’s bed. 

That night she lifted me from off her knee, 

And said, “Come, darling, say a prayer with me 
First kneel, then bow your head, now say 

Our Father, teach a little child to pray.” 

“No, no,” I cried, “I want to go to sleep.” 
“Then just repeat, ‘Pray, Lord, my soul to keep,” 
I still resisted. ‘* Oh,” slie whispered, tenderly, 
“My little one is tired as it can be, 

Say but these little words, ‘Jesus loves me. 
“ Loves me,” I lisped, then tumbled into bed: 
My mother adding, ** May He guard thy head.” 
How many, many years have flown since then, 
And Ia careworn man have long since been. 
The grasses of the village churchyard wave 
Above my mother’s consecrated grave. 

Each year I kneel there, and through tears I see 
Engraved upon the stone, ‘‘ He loveth me.” 

And now, when burdened with care and pain, 
I look upon the eross where He was slain, 
Three little words become my only plea 

And all my comfort—* Jesus loveth me.” . 
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WOMAN’S HEROISM. 


BY F. T. 








Ir is perhaps as trite as it is true that, with 
respect to many dispositional traits, wowan 
must remain, no less to herself than to man, a 
profound and unfathomable enigma. Why 
gifted with powers, capacities, faculties, tastes, 
for which, not nature, but the superior prowess 
of man’s physical force, has afforded or allowed 
no exercise? There was a time in the world’s 
history, a time of no very distant date, when 
originality in thought, word, or action, was 
regarded with suspicion; a lesus nature in 
mental power being esteemed equivalent to 
some natural deformity or monstrosity. Until 
within a few years, one idea in regard to the 
character of woman has prevailed universally 
in the minds of men; 
ratio corresponding with the refinements and 
amenities of social status. But may we not 
suppose that the imposition of disability, the 
nuitifarious sophisms, the strenuous, nay, un- 
wearied exertions to maintain the subjection 
of women, have been the means of ealling into 
activity the characteristic which 
the theme in process ? 

History acquaints us with many heroie acts 
performed by women—acts which, in daring 
and intrepidity, have never been surpassed. 
Of these, the Bible contains some of the most 
striking instances on record. We find among 
the Judges of Israel one, a woman, who “ bears 
not the least prominent part in one of the most 
decisive campaigns of Hebrew history, or of 
any age ;”’ and the glorious eloquence of her 
inspired song transmits from age to age an ac- 
count of the brave, energetic manner in which 


Deborah judged Israel, the reliance of the 


1 


| 


| deemer of Israel” 


varying, of course, in a | 


| the Marys that this characteristic attains its 
| climax among sacred narratives. In that dark 
and mysterious hour when He whom their 
loving hearts believed to have been ‘the re- 
was condemned as a Dlas- 
phemer and an usurper, and subjected, not 
only toa most agonizing but a most humiliating 
death, when all the disciples forsook Him and 
fled, their heroic fortitude never for a moment 
flinched. Last at the cross, and earliest at the 
sepulchre, it was meet that they should be the 
first preachers of the sublime doctrine of the 
resurrection, and that the religion which they — 
so implicitly believed should prove the means 
of moral, social, and civil renovation to their 
sex throughout all future ages. 

In the history of ancient Rome, we have the 
heroism of the mother and wife of Coriolanus, 
in going forth to stay the wrath of the heathen 
chief, and the safety of the nation thus secured. 


| The heroism of the Greek Hypatia, when, to 
| disseminate doctrines which have since been 


constitutes | s 


proved scarcely less ennobling than the truths 
of Christianity, she suffered martyrdom by the 
hands of those whom she desired to save; the 
martial courage of the British Boadicea, when 
she rallied her despairing troops on the eve of 


| battle and (as it proved) defeat; the super- 


whole nation upon her judgment and discre- | 


tion, and the triumphant victory gained by ber 
leadership, and through the influence of her 
heroism. Again, at one of the most critical 


periods of Jewish history, we find the heroism | 


of a woman to have been the means of the na- 
tion’s preservation. Were ever more sublime 
words uttered than the “If I perish, I perish’ 
of Esther in that fearful hour? In the history 
of the Judges, we have one of the most pathetic 
stories ever penned—the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter. The hand of Abraham was stayed 
ere he yielded up his son, his only son, Isaac, 
while the All-Merciful Spirit revealed to the 
overwhelmed father the truth that God would 
provide himself a lamb. But in the sacrifice of 
Jephthah no compassionate high-priest inter- 
posed to spare the voluntary victim, for she 
said, “Do to me according to the vow which 
hath proceeded out of thy mouth.”” There is 


something passing noble in her chivalric indif- | 
ference to the unnatural doom, and her father | 


did with her according to the vow which he 
had vowed. But it is in the, moral heroism of 


natural enthusiasm of the French Joan d’Are, 
when, conceiving herself the deliverer of her 
people, she inspired the French with superhu- 
man energy, and achieved victories which must 
forever shed lustre upon the annals of her 
country ; the fearlessness of the Indian Poca- 
hontas, when she fell to redeem the life of a 
stranger—these are the acts which, from the 
peculiar nature of place, time, and cireum- 
stance, must forever remain unique. They are 
acts which we know not how to face when 
placed in juxtaposition with the fact that they 
were performed by those whom we have been 
accustomed to regard as weak, disabled, inca- 
pable, timid women. 

The heroism of the strong, the rich, the pow- 
erful, of men dred with noble and elevated 
ambition, struggling to transmit principles 
dearer than life—how grand to contemplate 
the character of such! But when we turn to 
the heroism, not of deeds, but of souls, not of 
active exertions, but of passive endurance, we 
come in contact with the divine. This is holy 
ground. No philosophical principles, no amour 


t propre, no hope of aggrandizement, would or 


could form a motive, or induce an acquisition 
of such a spirit. This has been regarded as 
woman’s special province, becaus«, as has been 


| said, physical strength his prevented active 


| exertion on her part. And the instances given 


are esteemed, not the spontaneous outgrowth 
of disposition or desire, but a combination of 
such peculiarities as to require the exercise of 
courage by those believed to be devoid of such 
a temper, and which alone would suffice to 
animate and excite its ordinary and rightful 
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possessors. But, however this may be, gene- those who must always constitute a vast ma- 
ration after generation of men and women jority of their number. Christianity alone 
have been aware of the existence of a latent recognizes the nobility of moral heroism. If, 
principle, which, after the destruction of all then, such a combination of circumstances as 
barriers, and the levelling of all inequalities, is have been enumerated calls into activity such 
found to belong to woman pre-eminently and | heroism as we have endeavored to depict, it 
peculiarly. Eloquence, indeed can hardly ex- , reverses the judgment that the careless and 
haust itself in praise of those actions which, | unthinking would pronounce, and compels us 
from the prejudice inspired by custom, seem al- to believe not only that “they also serve who 
most miraculous. But what shall we say of-the only stand and wait,’’ but that such patient, 
untold and numberless lives which have been calm endurance, such unshaken fortitude, is, 
lived in silence and uncomplainingly’? Sepa- in the highest sense of the word, sublime. 
_ rated from the common interests of mankind, And, when the world’s acclamations over 4 
leading a contemptible life, and possessing a ‘few short-lived deeds have long since died 
nature mysterious even to herself, we could not away in silence, there shall come a day when 
wonder were the heart of woman to fail her in | ‘that which was done ir secret shal! be pro 
fulfilling her appointed work. Nay, we must. claimed from the house-tops,” and that whieh 
marvel that it és fulfilled in silence, did we not | was scarcely deemed worthy a passing thought 





believe that | during time will be found to possess a power, a 
“ Patience and fortitude beside us stand | strength, and a depth, upon which immortality 
Iu woman's shape, and waft to heaven our sighs.” will be graven for eternity. 
Even in the daily duties, “the trivial round | at Mielians 


and common task’”’ of every-day life, we expect 
and almost require a disposition which is mar- SET FLOWERS ON YOUR BREAKFAST. 
vellous. The current idea that the field of | TABLE. 
domesticity is one of mere pastime, a perpetual SET flowers on your table, a whole nosegay, 
holiday, and that the women therein concerned if you can get it—or but two or three—ora 
are mere lookers-on in the great battle of life, | single flower—a rose, a pink; nay, a daisy. 
must jar and clash most discordantly with the | Bring a few daisies and butter-cups from your 
sensitive hearts which oftentimes bend, but last field-walk, and keep them alive in a little 
seldom break, under the burden of the stupen- water; ay, preserve but a branch of clover, or 
dous fabric they are called upon to rear. | a handful of flowering grass, one of the most 
The history of woman, considered as a race, | elegant as well as cheap of Nature’s produe- 
is filled with dark and unaccountable para- tions, and you have something on your table 
doxes. Itis urged, even to-day, that the wisest | that reminds you of the beauties of God’s erea- 
and best women do not require any privileges, | tion, and gives you a link with the poets and 
much less lay claim to the assertion of “rights.’’ , sages that have done it most honor. Put buta 
Those who are familiar with the wrongs, and rose, or a lily, or a violet on your table, and 
even outrages, which they have suffered at the | youand Lord Bacon have a custom in common; 
hands of man, must be tempted to exclaim, for that great and wise man was in the habit 
not why do they, at this late day of the world’s | of having the flowers in season set upon his 
history, run into fearful extravagances at the | table—morning, we believe, noon, and night; 
idea of a little liberty? but why have they not | that is to say, at al) his meals; for dinner, in 
long since risen in a body to defy, trample in | his time, was taken at noon; and why should 
the dust, and destroy the power which has | he not have flowers at all his meals, seeing 
bound them? Are they so tame-spirited as to | that they were growing all day? Now here is 
receive insult after insult, wrong after wrong? | a fashion that shall last you forever, if you 
to have their pearls trampled in the mire, | please, never changing with silks and velvets 
while those to whom they were offered turn and silver forks, nor dependent upon the ca- 
again and rend them, and never venture to re- | price of some fine gentleman or lady, who have 
tort? Is there no daring, no sense of dignity, | nothing but caprice and change to give them 
or of the honor which is their due among them? | importance and a sensation. The fashion of 
or are they conscious in their inmost souls that : the garments of heaven and earth endures for- 
a curse rests upon them, and that “thus it was | ever, and you may adorn your tabie with speci- 
written and thus it must be?’’ We believe | mens of their drapery, with flowers out of the 
that they are; and that with such conscious- | fields, and golden beams out of the blue ether. 
ness comes a power of endurance which, to all | Flowers on a morning table are specially suit- 
others, must remain incomprehensible. It is | able to the time. They look like the happy 
not strange, then, that an enunciation of those | wakening of the Creation ; they bring the pet- 
truths of the gospel which teach the blessed- fumes of the breath of Nature into your room; 
ness of the meek, the poor in spirit, the mourn- | they seem the representations and embodiments 
ers, the hungerers and thirsters after better of the very smiles of your home, the graces of 
things, the persecuted and the despised, should | its good-morrow, proofs that some intellectual 
arrest the attention and receive the homage of | beauty is in ourse]ves, or those about us. 
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LETTER VIII. 
Feb, 15th, 1876. 

DEAR Mr. Gopey: Aunt Mehitable has 
grown so much better that we are all hoping 
fur her entire restoration to health; and that 
her dark forebodings in regard to an early 
death were but the results of weakness and 
suffering. I think that God has most wisely 
organized us in this respect: when pain and 
suffering overtake us we grow indifferent to 
life, and are, in a measure, prepared for death, 
L[remember only once in my life when I seemed 
really dying—when myself and friends thought 
medying ; and although I thought of my moth- 
er, and knew she would be lonely without me, 
[felt no bitterness, no regret at the thought. 
Iwas entirely satisfied to go, aud seemed car- 
tied away, without any thought of resistance 
or of sorrow, toward another sphere, where I 





felt sure all would be well. 

Now that Aunt Hitty is better and begins to 
take an interest in life and its affairs, we are 
all much happier; for ber opinion was always 
the first asked about dressing, visiting, and 
everything. I have often thought it strange 
that.one brought up on a farm, with no sur- 
roundings to form or foster her taste for the 
beautiful, should possess such a fine, artistic 
feeling. But God gave her a soul alive to all 
that is lovely upon the earth, and with a heart 
utterly antagonistic to all manner of wicked- 
hess, injustice, and hypocrisy. “I reckon” 
Nat got many of his noblest traits of character 
from his mother. Uncle ’Siah is as good a man 
asever breathed, but he certainly hasn’t a very 
strong character, nor a quick eye for the beau- 
tiful; and he rather likes to rely upon others, 
which last, I think, isa great defect in a man’s 
nature. 

Aunt Hitty went with us to call upon Mr. 
and Mrs. George Bancroft. She has read the 
historian a great deal, was very anxious to see 
him, and we had a delightful time there. This 
distinguished couple seem admirably suited to 
each other, and seem to enjoy receiving their 
friends very much. For many years they have 
held such receptions, abroad and at home, and 


it would doubtless seem strange to them to pass | 


aseason without these weekly ovations. Both 
are very genial and pleasant—Mr. Bancroft 
probably being gifted with a more ready flow 
of speech than his spouse. The hostess, upon 
this occasion, was attired in a turquoise silk, 
trimmed with heavy chenille fringe of the same 
hue. Her gray hair was combed smoothly over 
her temples, and her headdress was com posed 
of cardinal red velvet and black lace; while 
she wore a bow at her throat to match. Among 
the numerous works of art which adorn this 
almost classic home, I will mention three or 
four. First is a magnificent portrait of Mr. 








Bancroft, by Richter. This is probably as fine 


a portrait as ever was painted by any artist. 
Nat and Lucy both gave it their unbounded 
admiration ; and they are good judges. As for 
Aunt Hitty, she could not express her praise 
in terms sufficiently strong. She said to Mr. 


| Bancroft, ‘It’s just as if you ’d stepped behind 


the frame an’ took your seat there.’’ And when 
she was introduced she said; ‘‘ I’m mighty glad 
to meet you, Mr. Bancroft. More than twenty 
year ago a friend gave me a handsome book 
called ‘Homes of American Authors.’ In it 
there’s a page of your own handwritin’, an’ 
many ’s the time 1 ’ve read itan’ thought what 
a great thing it was to write the history of a 
body’s own country. I mind that this is a part 
of Patrick Henry’s speech ; about Tarquin and 
Cesar both havin’ their Brutus, an’ Charles 
the First his Cromwell, an’ that they shouted 
‘Treason’ in the House. Well, [ little thought 
when lookin’ at that page that I should ever 
shake you by the hand ; an’ I reckon I shouldn’t 
if my son Nat hadn’t ’a’ been elected to Con- 
gress; but I’m mighty glad to see you, an’ 
that’s the truth, an’ no mere compliment.”’ 

He replied that he was very glad to meet her, 
and hoped he should often see her, as well as 
her son and daughter, ‘“‘and granddaughter ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘‘She’s my niece—my 
youngest sister’s child, and a very nice girl, 
too, with quite a talent for writin’;’ which 
made me blush, I think. 

But I was speaking of the works of art. An 
e‘egait life-size portrait of the Emperor Wil- 
ham of Prussia, by Von Bulow, hangs also in 
the front parlor; presented to Mr. Bancroft, I 
believe, by the Kaiser himself. There are 
fhany paintings of the Madonna and other 
subjects, by the old masters: one of Bierstadt’s 
landscapes and other paintings, together with 
many articles of vertu collected while abroad. 
Our call was very pleasant, and not at all for- 
mal, as we must have remained more than half 
an hour. 

We called the same day upon Mrs. Waite, wife 
of the Chief Justice, and Mrs. Justice Miller, 
with several others, among them Mrs. Emery, 
wife of ex-Mayor Emery, and her daughters. 
Mrs. Emery is a sweet and gentle lady, and 
wore on this oceasion a dress of garnet velvet 
and silk combined. This family now own and 
occupy the house presented to General Sher- 
man, and occupied by him during his residence 
in Washington. Itis also the house purchased 
and presented to General Grant by his admi- 
rers, immediately after the close of the Rebe- 
lion; and in whieh he and Mrs. Grant held 
their first receptions in Washington. The 
house is, therefore, historical, and of course 
interesting. I think it was built by Senator 
Douglass ; as it was called Douglass Block, and 
was used as a hospital during the war under 
the title of Douglass Hospital; and Lucy re- 
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members it sadly as the place where her hus- 
band lay wounded, for weeks. Mr. Emery has, 
since his purchase, so improved the interior 
that it is scarcely recognizable as the same 
house. The walls are tinted with a pale ashes- 
of-rose hue, the ceilings elegantly frescoed, and 
the satin-covered furniture and satin curtains 
are of the same tint as the walls, with light 
blue trimmings. A side lot furnishes a fine 
croquet ground and flower garden, while beau- 
tiful maple-trees shade the front of the man- 
sion in summer. 

Judge and Mrs. Miller have a new and beau- 
tiful home near Highland Place, which com- 
mands a fine view of the city and river, with 
Arlington and Alexandria in the distance. 
Mrs. Miller is a cordial and pleasant hostess, 
and her brown-eyed daughter, fresh from her 
school-days in Paris, is altogether charming in 
her manner. At the house of Justice Waite 
we were shown a brick from the Coliseum at 
Rome, with exquisite figures of athletes in re- 
lief, moulded, evidently, when the brick was 
made. 

My health has not been very good recently, 
and our good physician has forbidden the dance 
to me for the remainder of the season. Ido 
not feel this to be a cross in the least; for I 
enjoy many other amusements more than danc- 
ing. I think I shall fall back upon art. In- 
deed, I have already taken a number of lessons 
from Mr. Kauffman, our first art teacher, who 
encourages me very much. He thinks that I 
possess the true artistic feeling, and I am sure 
that no study could be more congenial to my 
taste. Alphonse is delighted, and declares that 
I shall have the best masters in Paris if I de- 
sire to study. So, perhaps your little corre- 
spondent, the uncultured Virginia girl, may 
yet make a name for herself—or, for her hus- 
band. 

My life is very happy, although I am not 
strong. I am not sick, but only weak. I do 
not know what is the matter; but the doctor 


says I will be all right after my sea-voyage in | 


the spring; that is the very thing Ineed. Dear 
Aunt Hitty is so worried about me that she 
forgets herself entirely. Indeed, they are all 
‘“wery good to me,” as poor Jo said in “ Bleak 
Honse,”’—so good, indeed, that I am getting 
sadly spoiled, I fear. As I have quit going to 
Germans and hops, Alphonse takes me often 
to the opera and theatre ; and he is always so 
careful to get seats away from the draughts, 
and to place my shawl between me and any 
possible rnsh of air. And at home Aunt Hitty, 
Nat, and Luey are so constantly watching over 
me, that I have grown quite egotistical, and 
imagine myself a person of considerable impor- 
tance. But enough of ego for the present. 

On Wednesday, Luey and I, in a nice coupé, 
and with a liveried coachman, made several | 
Cabinet calls, calling, indeed, upon all the | 


| 





Mrs. Belknap and Mrs. Chandler. Mrs. Fish 
wore & trained dress of elegant black damask 
silk, with point lace and diamonds ; Miss Eudith 
a light blue silk, with very little ornamentation, 
Miss Fish presided over the chocolate urn in 
the back drawing-room. Mrs. Jewell received 
in a handsome dress of two shades of écru silk; 
Mrs. Pierrepont in black velvet and diamonds; 
Mrs. Robeson in cream- white silk, with black 
velvet trimmings; and Mrs. Bristow in an am- 
ber damask silk, with rich laces and dead gold 
jewelry. Among these ladies, 1 would say 
that Mrs. Fish is the most stately and digni- 
fied; Mrs. Robeson the most frank and un- 
ceremonious in manner; and Mrs. Bristow has 
the sweetest face and the most gentle and win- 
ning deportment. Mrs. Pierrepont is elegant 
and stylish, and Mrs. Jewell self-poised and 
pleasant, with a mind full of art reminiscences. 
Mrs. Belknap is well known asa lovely woman, 
though she is looking much more delicate than 
before her marriage. I have not seen Mrs. 
Chandler. 

At the home of the Postmaster-General we 
noticed a large and fine painting by Lessing, 
and one by Verboeckhoven, as well as many 
other exquisite souvenirs of travel. Among 
the most valued paintings is the portrait of the 
Emperor of Russia, which he presented to 
Minister Jewell. 

Attorney-General Pierrepont occupies the 
house of General Meigs for the season. And 
here also are many fine paintings upon the 
walls. Indeed, i do not believe that many 
cities in the old world can show a greater array 
of fine pictures in private residences than our 
Capital. The home of Mr. Riggs, the banker, 
is said to be rich in gems of art. Judge Holt, 
late Judge Advocate General, has many fine 
pictures ; as also have Hon. E. B. French, Mr. 
Charles Lanman, Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, 
Major Moore, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. Fox, 
and many others, their walls being covered 
with gems of art; while Mr. Bryan, of High- 
land Place, and Mr. MeGuire, on E Street, 
have handsome private galleries especially de- 
voted to art. The former has many portraits 
painted years ago by the distinguished artist, 
Healy, whois now visiting his old-time patrons, 
and feeling probably very much at home among 
his former works. When we called last week, 
we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Healy 
and examining his two new portraits of Miss 
Bryan, and Mrs, Potter Palmer, of Chicago. 
Both of these are unsurpassed as works of art, 
while the subjects are all that an artist could 
desire. Mr. Bryan and his son, as well as Miss 
Page, the queenly sister of Mrs. Bryan, as- 
sisted in receiving the guests, and in making 
all feel at home. This is one of the most 


| enjoyable houses in Washington. 


We called at Mrs. Blaine’s the same after- 
noon, and had a good opportunity of seeing 


ladies of the Cabinet, with the exception of this lady when she was not too over-crowded 
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with visitors to pause for a little conversation, | 
and we found her genial and pleasant, as well 
as dignified ; a lady entirely fitting for mistress 
of the White House, in case she should ever be 
called to fill that position. She was assisted, 
as usual, by her distinguished relative, ‘Gail | 
Hamiltou,’’ who was as brilliantas ever. Mrs. 
Blaine’s parlor walls are ornamented with fine | 
engravings of all the most celebrated Madonnas | 
by the old Masters, a collection well worth 
making by any lover of art. 

Speaking of art, we attended last Thursday 
evening one of the open nights at the Corcoran 
Gallery, and it was wonderful to see the throng | 
of people present. The janitor said that the 
number had reached over two thousand when 
we left at half-past nine, and it was thought | 
would reach nearly three thousand before the 
close of the evening. This gallery has been 
opened every Thursday evening since the first 
of January; and these informal receptions, | 
where no fair hostess in velvet and diamonds | 
stands waiting to receive you, but where the 
silent eloquence of statuary and painting alone | 
bids you welcome, are more popular than even 
the President’s receptions. There is so much | 
to see and study in these wails, and at the same 
time so many friends to meet, that the evening | 
passes delightfully. Hundreds of strangers 
visit the galiery, and are loath to leave it, yet 
carry away with them beautiful memories of 
its treasures. - A number of new paintings and 
casts have been received and placed in the | 
gallery during the season, all of which are full 
of interest. 

Of the Thursday receptions, we were espe- 
cially charmed at Mrs. Treasurer New’s, and | 
at the house of the Japanese Minister. Mrs. 
New is a pretty and unaffected little lady, who | 
receives ina real home-like manner, and who 
dresses with great taste as well as elegance. | 
Her seal cloak, trimmed with costly furs, is 
the finest I have yet seen in Washington, and 
her diamonds are magnificent. She is young— 
not more than thirty, and probably not so old, 
and is the happy mother of two pretty chil- 
dren. Mr. New is very wealthy. 

Madame Yoshida, wife of the Japanese Min- 
ister, is exceedingly petite in form, with a 
purely Oriental face and a pleasant expressicn. 
She speaks very little English, but is rapidly 
learning the language. She is ably assisted at 
her receptions by Mrs. Capron‘ and Mrs. Kil- 
bourne. When we called, she was dressed in 
palest lemon-colored silk, made in the approved | 
Parisian style, with cardinal roses in her hair 
and upon her dress. At the President’s recep- 
tion, she wore rose-colored silk, with elegant 
white lace, and pink roses in her hair and upon 
herdress. At the inauguration ball three years 
ago, one of the ladies of Japan appeared in her | 
native costume of silk, resembling the damask 
now so stylish, and with a border of embroidery 
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around the bottom, rich in colur, and several 
inchesin width. Lucy thinks th: Japanese dress 
prettiest for the Japanese faceand figure. There 
is an amusing anecdote told of our Minister 
from this ‘island of Cathay,” when the first 
American dressmaker was introduced into his 
house. Some lady friends were in the parlor, 
and the Minister, who bad just been in his 
wife’s room, came down with numberless strips 
of silk in his hands. When he saw the ladies, 
he exclaimed, ‘See! the woman have ruined 
the silk of my wife’s dress! she have cut it up, 
all into litle ribbons! she have ruined it!’ and 
it took some time to explain to the Minister 
that the dress was not ruined. It was only 
the flounces he had discovered. Doubtless it 
did seem strange to this son of the Orient that 
the silk should be cut up into little strips only 
to be sewed together again. 

One of our first society ladies here is Madame 
Bouligny, who resides with her mother, Mrs. 
George Parker, on C Street, near the Metro- 
politan Church. She is one of the most active 
charitable workers in the city, and is also 
working bravely for the Women’s Centennial. 
Madame Bouligny is also the author of a pleas- 


| ant book of European travel, called ‘“ Bubbles 


and Ballast,” written during a sojourn in 
France with the relatives of her deceased hus- 
band, who was a French gentleman. The 
parlors of these ladies are filled with fine 
paintings and articles of certu. Mrs. Bouligny 
is a charming writer, and is an ornament to 
society, as well as an intellectual and active 
member of several of our best literary societies. 

Mrs. Dahlgren is the leader in the literary 
world at the Capital this season. She invites 
to her home authors, artists, and the best ama- 
teur musicians. Recently she has had as her 
guest the celebrated portrait painter, Healy. 
Her daughter, the Baroness de Overbeck, has 
been passing the winter with her mother, and 
has aided her much in her onerous social duties, 
which include drawing-room receptions every 
Saturday evening. 

The artists have formed a club for mutual 
improvement and for the extension of their 
acquaintance, by weekly or fortnightly evening 
receptions. This is a very wise as well as 
pleasant arrangement, for all lovers of art will 
be glad to visit the art rooms and examine the 
works. About twenty artists of good repute 
and acknowledged talent make their homes in 
this city during the winter. 

The season is rapidly approaching when I 
am to leave my friends here. Lucy is doing 
wonders in getting my trousseau ready, and, 
although my purse is not as heavy as some, I 
shall have as much as I desire. I have had a 
delightful winter, and the weather has been 
the most mild and beautiful of any winter in 
all my life. I hope that it is ominous. 

ALICE. 
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SOLOMON REED INTERVIEWS 
HIS MIRROR. 


BY MRS. F. M. HOWARD, 








WELL, here I am, married at last. What do 
you think of that, Mr. Solomon Reed? No 
more wine suppers and club dinners fur you, 
my boy, if Mrs. Solomon knows herself, and 1 
am afraid by the snap of her eyes she does. 
But how in the name of wonder, Solomon, 
came you to select Linda Clark for a wife? 
Not for her good looks, certainly, though she ’s 
well enough in that respect ; not for her bril- 
liant mind, either, though she did show most 


uncommon good sense in being smitten with | 


you, Solomon Reed, though she might well be, 
for you’re the most popular man in town, my 
good fellow; and certainly not for the sake of 
her family. Ha, ha! I guess not. By the way, 
Solomon, wasn’t mother-in-law Clark perfectly 
bewitching to-day, with her yellow bonne. and 
green veil, her red shawl drawn close over ber 
gown, that hooked so tight that three of the 
hooks flew off while she was clambering into 
Daddy Clark’s high wagon to come to church? 
She allowed she could afford to wear her best 
clothes to see Linda merried, she said, ‘‘She 
was allers her favorite darter, was Linda, and 


a better gal never lived,”’ with her voice pitched | 


for higher C, I thought, as I hurried Linda 
along to get rid of the gush of maternal tears 
which I feared would follow the maternal bless- 
ing. By the way, Mrs. Solomon, you may be 
sure of one thing; you needn't sing ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” very much in the future, for 
here ’s the boy that won’t appreciate the music. 

When a woman gets married she needn’t ex- 
pect to carry her family with her into the new 
estate, 1 take it, and so, Solomon, just let it be 
understood in the beginning that Pa and Ma 
Clark, and the five-and-forty Clark relations 
sailing in tow, are to keep their own side of the 
fence. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sol will rave for once or twice, 
but you see, sir, you intend to buy her a 
gold watch anyway, and perhaps it would be 
a fine stroke of policy to use that to coax her 
up with. 
finery like that will go toward taking the place 
of one’s vulgar relations until they try it. Of 


or doughnut, I never rested easy a monent 
until | got it for myself; and I believe I do en- 
joy anything a great deal better if 1 can get it 
away from some one else. At least I know it 
did me more good than anything which hap- 
pened, to see those two fellows looking so like 
savages in church to-day; but, Solomon, you 
must leave this extremely agreeable society and 
play the entertaining to Mrs. Sol. It won’t do 
to leave her to solitary meditation on her wed- 
ding night, so good-by, shade of Solomon Reed, 
Benedict ; in my pleasure at meeting you, I had 
almost forgotten that you were no longer the 
shadow of Solomon Reed, bachelor. 


Two months married, and what do you think 


| of the marriage state now, Solomon? That it’s 


" herself. 


a deuced bore, hey! Just my opinion exactly, 
and I’m glad to meet such a sensible fellow. 
This getting up in the morning to build the 
kitchen fire, and doing the marketing, besides 
remembering Mrs. Solomon’s thousand and one 
errands, such as matching a button or buying 
a shoe lace, to say nothing of coming home at 
what she is pleased to term a Christian - like 
hour, is not my ideal of connubial bliss. \If 
this is the bliss, any other man is welcome to 
the blisster. I sha‘n’t envy him enough to in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of it. 

What was my idea, did you ask, dear shadow 
of Solomon? Well, something of this sort. I 
supposed that any woman who should have 
the supreme felicity of calling me husband, 
would appreciate the honor enough to grate- 
fully take a little of the household care upen 
That is, I thought she would gently 


| steal from my side when she knew my last nap 
| was on, and would softly build the fire for fear 


of awakening me, and then, while I was sweetly 


| dreaming of her, she would slip on her wrapper 


and trip down town for the morning’s market 
ing; but, blessed if she steals worth a copper, 


| unless it is to steal all sleep from my eyelids 


with her snoring, and, as for marketing, she 
said the other day she didn’t think it was a 
woman’s place to be poking around in those 
nasty groceries buying pork and potatoes. As 


| if it wasn’t a woman’s place to do everything 


No one knows how far a piece of | 


course, Mr. Reed, you can assume the authori- | 


tative by and by, when madam gets balky, but 
at present it won’t do—no, no, it won’t do yet. 

I wonder what those other two chaps thought 
who used to dangle around Linda so much be- 
fore I came in to conquer. I invited them both 
to see us married, and they were there, looking 
as glum as two owls. I suppose each thought 
if I had kept out of the field he would have 
been the lucky man in my place. 

I wonder if that isn’t the key to my rather 
funny marriage. Mother always said if the 
other boys took a fancy to a particular apple 


in her power to make her husband happy! 
Another thing, Sol, my boy, it’s quite another 
thing to go out of an evening nov, isn’t it? 
In the old days there used to be some fun in 
seeing the girly flutter around like bees round 
a honey pot, and having the mamma’s ogling 


| this side and that, and calling me a naughty 
' man because I hadn’t been to see them oftener; 


and then going home with the girl that had the 
most beaux to be mad about it; but this danc- 


| ing attendance on Mrs. Sol’s apron string or 


else be called a married flirt, is mournful en- 


_joyment, don’t you think so? 


How do the relations come on, do you ask? 
Like the grasshoppers of the west, dear shadow. 
They give me no rest night or day, but devour 
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my substance and lay my patience waste. I 
think I have got them subdued in one quarter, 
and they break ovt in auother, and before that 
branch of the family is awed into subjection, 
another comes to the rescue ; but really, Sol, my 
fine fellow, this interview with you is bright- 
ening my ideas wonderfully, and I shouldn't 
wonder if between us some system of wife- 
training might be thought of which would mit- 
igate the evils considerably. 

What do you think, now, of being taken sick 
in the morning just before fire time and getting 
Mrs. Sol awakened to a sense of her duty in 
that way? No Christian woman would drive 
a poor sick husband out of bed to build a fire. 
You see, I tried lying in bed and snoring like a 
locomotive until nine o’clock plump one morn- 
ing, but Linda only turned her deaf ear up 
and napped, until I got so hungry I had to get 
up or starve ; but I don’t believe she could get 
over the sickness so easily. I will find it neces- 
sary to have a mustard poultice somewhere, 
and that will fetch the fire, and, after # few 
mornings, it will get to be a second nature to 
her. On second thought, I don’t think I had 
better recover until after the marketing is done, 
that will be killing two birds with one stone. 

And now, my best friend, you have helped 
me out of one difficulty, show me the way to 
get rid of the relations. Ah, you shake your 
head at that, and no wonder. It is a Gordian 
knot which will take more than one confiden- 
tial chat to untie, I’m afraid. How did the 
watch operate, you ask? Bless your heart, 
after all my gentle hints and expostulations, 
she made a party and invited them all in to see 
it. But 1 hear Mother Clark’s voice in the hall, 
and must hasten away that she shall have no 
chance to incite Linda to rebel against me. 


Ha, ha, ha, old fellow, you've done it! I 
say you’re a cute one, Sol. That conspiracy 
of yours and mine did the job completely, and 
now Mrs. Sol creeps out of bed in the morning 
so still the mice can’t hear her, for fear of wak- 
ing me and bringing on one of those horrid 
morning cramps I am so subject to, and she 
gets back from down town before I am able to 
get up. I called her an angel this morning, 
and told her I loved her better every day, which 
rade her blush and smile so happily. that [ 
have no fears about the morning question in 
future. It did give me q little twinge in my 
tender spot that some old fogies call conscience, 
when she came shivering to bed this morning 
to get warm while the kitchen warmed up; bat 
as she nearly brought on one of my cramps 
yesterday morning by putting her cold feet 
against mine, she was very careful not to re- 
peat the carelessness, for which I was devoutly 
grateful, you may be sure. ; 

And now let me tell you another secret, Solo- 
mon. I have gone out of the button and shoe- 


lace business entirely, or, in other words, have 








so persistently and strangely forgotten all er- 
rands intrusted to me, that Linda has given up 
in despair, and has not only become her own 
errand boy, but my own as well. I find it 
amazing handy to have sume one to run down 
town and bring me up a box of collars ora 
bottle of hair-oil while I dress for breakfast ; 
and then, while she is down street, of course 
it’s but a step out of her way to run into my 
office and see that: everything is all straight, 
and start the fire so that it will be nice and 
warm when I get down. I believe I do love 
my wife better every day, if she ¢sa Clark, and 
if I don’t conclude tu buy that box of extra 
Havaua’s to-day, perhaps 1’1l take her home a 
new dress. You see, my office stove is getting 
terribly rusty, and I can’t think of getting my 
hands grimed up with blacking, for they would 
be rough and red for a week afterward, and I 
was thinking that Linda’s hands are red and 
chapped anyway with washing pots and ket- 
tles and such, and they miglit as well be a little 
redder; but then I sha’n’t ask her, Sol. Oh, 
no! I detest a man who will ask his wife to 
do this, that, and the other for him, but if he 
ean present matters in such a light that she 
offers, and really insists on taking such little 
jobs off his hands, why it’s a different matter 
entirely. 

There ‘s that office floor, too, needs a tho- 
rough cleaning. It hasn’t been cleaned in six 
months, and, with the snow and the fellows 
who drop in of an evening for a social smoke, 
it is perfeetly awful. I said as much the other 
day when Mother Clark was here, and she 
jerked up her eyebrows afid wanted to know 
why I didn’t hire some stout Irishman to come 
and clean it out; but, as I told Linda, we must 
be saving now if we expect to lay by anything 
for old age, and what with cigars being so dear 
and livery hire and the necessary betting a man 
has to do to appear anyway respectable, it’s a 
hard matter to lay up anything, even if one’s 
wife is frugal. , 

By the way, that reminds me, Sol, that 
Christmas is coming, and I suppose I shall 
have to honor the occasion with a present of 
some kind, or the whole Clark swarm will be 
buzzing around my ears and setting up Linda 
to think Iam a wretch. Of course, I shali re- 
ceive the inevitable pair of slippers from her, 
and she will expect me to be overwhelmed with 
surprise and gratitude; but how is a man go- 
ing to be weighed down with thankfulness for 
a present bought with his own money ? 

That reminds me, too, of that strange fellew, 
Duke Arnold, who was in the office this morn- 
ing. According to his notion, a woman earns 
the money as much as her husband, and has a 
right toa share to spend as she likes. Why, 
the man is crazy! Everything would all go to 
smash in no time if such ideas were carried 
out; and for my part, I want my wife to un- 


| derstand that I earn the money, and what I 
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give her is my bounty, not her right. As if 


the honor of bearing my name was not suffi- | 


cient compensation for the few chores she does 
about my house! 


And that brings up another | 


hobby which Arnold aired this morning; that | 
| whirlwind here, popping her sentiment at one’s 


is, that women work harder than men. Why, 
I never before heard such trash uttered by 
mortal man! The idea that tossing out a 
washing now and then, baking a little, and 
picking up things around a house, is work. 
Mere play, Solomon, and we know it, and no 
more to be compared with a man’s downright 
awful battle with life than a sham fight is with 
a real one. It’s mental toil that tells on a 


person’s constitution, isn’t it, my boy? and | 


that’s what you and I have to wrestle with. 
Speaking of the money question, Solomon, 


of account, and that, after the month’s ex- 
penses are paid, she has half the remainder of 
his income ; and that, out of her share, she 
keeps up a life policy for herself and Arnold, 
besides several hundreds in the bank, which 
she is saving to make the first payment on a 
home; but, of course, there are exceptions to 
every rule. Just give Linda that chance with 
the Clark clique to tell her how to spend it, 
and the house wouldn’t hold the furbelows 
she ’d buy ; so we keep the purse-strings, don’t 
we, Sol? And now I'll tell you how I’ve ar- 
ranged that Christmas difficulty. 

I shall be terribly hurried with work about 
that time; not a moment to spare, you know; 
and be visited also by a fit of neatness, a craving 
to have everything cleaned and put to rights 
in my Office before the holidays. Any gentle, 
obedient wife, like Linda for instanee, cannot 
fail to see the point, and, under the expectant 
influence of Christmas, will undoubtedly offer 
her assistance, which I, after a little hesitation, 
will gracefully accept. 

Well, my friend, that matter is neatly dis- 
posed of, and, upon second thought, that dress 
I spoke of may as well be reserved for Christ- 
mas. Let’s see, Solomon; what had we better 
select? A print will hardly do for the occa- 
sion ; but there’s that piece of damaged rep at 
Brown's, which he offered me cheap the other 
day, and I shall be so surprised when Linda 
shows me the spots, and so indignant at Brown, 
for it will probably be cut into so it cannot be 
returned. That’s just the thing! There’s 


| dance her out of the house? 
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that women will be sick, I wonder? But what 
troubles me most is to have that terribie mother. 
in-law here. It’s bad enough to have the wife 
of one’s bosom laid up, and have all the 
chores to do one’s self, without having that old 


head promiscuously. ‘‘ You ought to have had 
a girl for Linda weeks and weeks ago, instead 
of putting all your drudgery on a poor frail 
creetur like that,’’ she says. ‘ Any one with 
half an eye could see that it was killing her by 
inches; but none so blind as them as won't 
see,’’ she finishes, with a savage flirt of her 
cap ribbons. 

Don’t 1 just long to take her by the ear and 
And I would, if 


| she didn’t make double-extra buck wheat cakes 
they do say that Arnold’s wife keeps a book | 


and coffee, besides saving the expense of a 
nurse. I’m afraid I could not find another 
who would be willing to work and take her 
pay in tongue sauce; so, if I can save ten dol- 
lars a week by hearing her clatter, I suppose 
it is my duty to sacrifice myself. . 

I do hope Linda will hurry and get wel 
again, for I miss her terribly. I came near 


| freezing my toes solid this morning because 


| arms! 


nothing like knowing how to manage, espe- | 


cially in matters of domestic economy. But 
good-by, my good fellow! I'll go and engage 
that dress immediately, that some other man 
who is in love with his wife may not secure 
the bargain before me. 


Iam sorry for you, Sol; indeed Tam. Just | 


as you had got the domestic clockwork in such 


splendid running order, and your dreams of | 
' eolor; and I want to look ravishing to-night, 


connubial bliss were becoming a blessed reality, 
then pat comes trouble upon you. Why is it 


Madame Clarke neglected to whittle my kin- 
dling at night. I believe she did it on purpose 
to murder me. Of course, Linda will attend 
to these things herself when she gets up. But 
excuse me a moment; the dulcet tones of 
Mother Clark are calling on her son to come 
quickly, and I must obey. 


Ah, shadow of Solomon! how little did you 
think of the scene you were about to encounter 
the other day, when you left this room and 
bounded down the stairs so lightly! What 
tortures wrung my breast when I found my 
angel Linda breathing her last in her mother’s 
Oh, what a terrible loss is mine! So 
devoted to each other as we have been! Were 
it not for the reflection that in all our married 
life everything which the most ardent love 
could suggest had been done for my Linda’s 
happiness, I should be without a ray of com- 
fort. But adieu, dear mirror! You reflect no 
longer the happy form of Solomon Reed, Esq. ; 
but the shadow of a broken-hearted and deso- 
late man. 


Here you are again, Sol, after six months of 
moping, looking as-hearty as ever. Glad to 
meet you, my gay boy; and what'll you bet 
there’s a lady in the case? That’s it, Sol! 
that’s it! It won’t do to mourn always, you 
know ; and when there’s such a plump little 
widow, with a plump money attachment by 
the way, who is just dying to say “Yes,” 
what’s the use of looking back and grieving 
over the inevitable? Tell me now if my hair 
is just right ; and that necktie, it’s her favorite 


for something may happen, you know, and & 
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little adornment may help to balance the seales. 
Not that I have any fear of the result of my 
visit; but it’s well to be prepared. 

But she’s astunner, the widowGray. Plenty 
of money in her own right, and not a relation 
within a hundred miles. What’s that you say 
about her little girl?) Why, Sol, how charming 
it will be to hear her innocent prattle about 
the house! And Linda’s clothes will make 
over for her so nicely! And there’s Linda’s 
watch will do beautifully for a bridal present 
for Mrs. Reed No. 2, for 1 see she wears none. 
But good-by, Solomon, and success to your 
wooing. 


Only one short hour, dear mirror, and what 
achange in the spirit of the dreams of Solomon 
Reed! You have always consoled me in all 
my disappointments. Listen to my story, and 
comfort me now, if youcan. You see, I called 
and found the widow out; and, as the innocent 
prattler I told you of said she had gone down 
the street of an errand, I thought I would walk 
along to meet and accompany her back. I had 
reached the first crossing when | recognized 
wy charmer on the other side of the street in 
company with another lady, and 1 hastened 
across to join them; but, hearing my name, 
curiosity prevented my attracting their atten- 
tion at once, and I became an auditor to the 
conversation [ am about to repeat to you. 

“So you're expecting that Sol Reed to call 
this evening,’’ said the widow’s companion, 
whom I knew by her voice to be that everlast- 
ing scraggly Jane Hunter, who is only mad 
because I don’t want her or her three spinster 
sisters. 

“Yes,” tittered Mrs. Gray, “and 1 think I 
ean bring him to a proposal to-night. Won't 
it be fun to see my lord’s feathers droop under 
a refusal ?’’ 

“Are you going to tell him what you think 
of hin ?’’ pursued the amiable companion. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the widow, with a 
whole volume of curtain lectures in her voice. 
“I'll teach him to kill one wife with drudgery, 
and then, befure half a decent season of mourn- 
ing is over, expect to take his pick in society 
for another. Poor, meek, little Mrs. Reed 
shall be avenged to-night, or my name’s not 
Gray !”’ 

I didn’t stop to hear any more, dear mirror, 
but hastened home to you, and Mrs. Gray will 
not have the pleasure of refusing me this even- 
ing. I wonder what she meant by her allusions 
to Linda, when everybody knows what a life 
of blissful unity we lived! Ah, well! saints 
have been traduced before this, and it is all 


owing, no doubt, to the malicious tongue of | 


that meddling Jane Hunter. It will take more 


than one widow, though, to disturb our equi- | 


librium, won’t it, Sol, my boy? so here’s to 
your health, and better luck nexttime. ‘‘ There 
is better fish in the sea than ever were caught,”’ 


CLEOPATRA. 
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you know; so, with this cheering thought, 
dear shade of Sulomon, I bid you a smiling 
good-night ! 


ee 


CLEOPATRA. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 








In looking at the life of Cleopatra, we must 
consider many things. We must go to different 
surroundings and different influences than our 
own. We see a rich, ill-regulated nature over- 
tlowing like the Nile from its very abundance, 
and we who have been kept in decorous chan- 
nels, are astonished at its lawless outgoings. 
But we must contemplate her either in a pbilo- 
sophic manner, or regard her with disgust, won- 
der, or admiration, according to our various 
characteristics. The first is the wisest method, 
and one that we will attempt. 

She was the daughter of Ptolemy Anletes, and 
born sixty-eight years before Christ. Diverse 
deseriptions have been given of her person. 
We prefer that which best accords with her 
character. Her lips were full, too full, and 
not exquisitely modelled. She had an une- 
quivocal pug-nose. Her eyes were dark, al- 


| mond-shaped, and with a glorious, midnight 


beauty of their own, when they sparkled with 
merriment, or when the drooping lids helped 
to darken the fathomless depths beneath. But 
those same eyes could give fierce, cruel glances, 
and you never doubted for a moment, that 
their owner could use swords or daggers when- 
ever they suited her purpose. Her olive com- 
plexion was well set off by her black, curling 
hair, whilst on her cheeks was a rich glow, 
like the crimson of an Egyptian sunrise. Her 
form was rounded to Iuxuriousness, and of 
faultless proportions. In short, her beauty 
was of a kind that would bewilder, fascinate, 
and dazzle the beholder, but it would not call 
forth the noblest emotions of which a man 
ought to be capable. A proud woman would 
have felt herself inexpressibly humbled to 
know that she could only enthrall the senses 
| of an earthly lover. A conscientious woman 
would have experienced measureless pain, 
shame, and remorse had she returned such a 
passion ; but Cleopatra, although possessed of 
a gifted and cultivated mind, besides being an 
accomplished musician, was not a woman to 
shrink from the grossest admiration. 

To herself and younger brother, when she 
was seventeen years old, was given the Egypt- 
ian erown. To this brother, two years her 
junior, she was married after the custom of 
the country. He was her inferior in mind as 
well as years, and the pair heartily disliked 
each other. 

There is no hate in all the world so strong as 
that which an energetic, unprincipled wife may 
feel for a husband to whom she conceives an 
' aversion. Cleopatra shrank from his touch 
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with more of abhorrence than from a serpent’s. 
She shuddered at his approach. She loathed 
his every look. This detestation was further 
increased by her fear of him. 

The people in those times had an antipathy 
to the rule of a woman. Her husband and 
brother sympathized with these. He was her 
enemy, a clog to her ambition. He, acting 
under his advisers, refused to allow her a share 
in the administration of the government. Cleo- 
patra appealed to Cesar, who warmly espoused 
her cause. Her brother’s party was defeated 
in battle and himself killed. Cleopatra was 
firmly seated on the throne of Egypt, and did 
not hesitate to accept the love Cesar proffered 
her. After his death, Mark Antony took his 
place in her doubtful affections. 

We see how the coarsening influence of her 
uncongenial marriage had branded her heart, 
and produced a roughening effect on her whole 
character. Besides, she was so used to artful 
dissimulation from those around her, that she 
gladly welcomed the semblance of an honest 
attachment. 

‘In those times men loved without sentiment 
or delicacy, and, under those cireumstances, 
we cannot reasonably expect much from the 
majority of women. Sooty blackness of the 





are all the inconsistencies of a jealous, loving, 
unprincipled woman. To appease his anger, 
she caused it to be reported to him that she 
was dead. On hearing this, he fell on his 
sword, and received a wound that soon proved 
fatal. She sent a contradiction to the false 


. Statement, and he was taken to her, and ex- 


pired inherarms. A poor compensation forthe 
loss of everything thata man in his sober senses 
holds dear. 

She was at last in the power of Octavius 
Cesar, whom she tried to fascinate. But he 
scarcely deigned a glance at her haggard and 
sorrowful face and voluptuous form. She read 
her fate in his cold, averted look. He meant 
that she should be led in triumph before his 
ear. All that remained in her of womanhood 
rebelled against this. She recklessly took her 
lot in her own hands, and terminated her life, 
either by poison or by the bite of an asp. Itis 
not known which, but is commonly believed by 
the latter means. 

With her ended the family of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, after it had reigned from the death 
of Alexander, 294 years ; for Egyyt, after that, 


| was reduced to a Roman province, in which 


one sex, and pearly whiteness of the other, al- | 


though it sounds prettily enough in theory is 
impracticable in reality. As long as men will 
take great moral latitude to themselves, there 
will always be Cleopatras, who will disdain the 
barriers, and break through the rules of de- 
corum ; whilst those women, fitted by nature, 
habit, and circumstances for a more proper 


dependence it remained till it was taken from 
them by the Saracens, A.D. 641. 
—-— =o em 


UNSCATHED. 
BY JENNIE JOY. 








AN angel scribe drew near a writhing soul, 


| To write its doom upon the dim, white scroll 
| He held; but paused, with quick glance cast above, 


life, are too often condemned to mourn over | 
the infidelity of husbands, or bewail the in- | 


fatuation of fathers and brothers. Not until 
men shall really heed that portion of the elo- 
quent sermon Christ preached from the mount, 
which reads, “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,” will the sum of human 
happiness be greatly increased or virtue prop- 
erly reverenced. 

We do not mean to say that Cleopatra was 
utterly heartless, for in most evil persons there 
is an admixture of good, and the gratification 
of ambition in an ambitious nature is a strong 
cement to any kind of affection. 

It ‘was Cesar’s potent arm that kept her 
queen. Afterwards Antony seemed equally 
powerful. Then might was right. The men 
of that age were cruel. Deeds of blood were 
not uncommon, and we are less surprised than 


shocked that she caused her surviving brother | 


and sister to be put to death for fear they might 
* be rivals to her throne. 

But the fitful fever of false, cruel, wicked 
Cleopatra’s life was drawing to a close. She 


, the world. 


kept Antony by her side when he ought to | 


have been in the field of battle. She deserted 
him when he most needed her aid. Finally, 
she betrayed him to his enemies. In these acts 


Where sat the Christ on the bright throne of love. 


For, through the meshes sin had wrought, there 
shone 

A gem, like those above that spotless throne; 

Unstained by sin, unsullied, bright and fair, 

Ay, pure as any jewel sparkling there. 

The electric signal reached the highest heaven, 

And back to earth the answering thrill was given, 

“This gem outweighs the network wrought through 
sin; 

Write, she is mine, room for this soul within.” 

The angel wrote, then bowed his stately head, 

And to the soul, “‘ Christ waits thy gem,” he said; 

Then watched it ’scape its meshes, soaring far, 

Till in His crown it shorie a clear, bright star. 

And while yet softly trembled heaven’s pure air, 

With the glad welcomes chanted sweetly there; 

He bore to archives fair and bright above 

The seroli on which was writ a woman's love. 


wiht | Sg sd i, 

FRIENDS AND TREES.—When I see leaves 
drop from the trees in the beginning of au- 
tumn, just such, think I, is the friendship of 
While the sap of maintenance 
lasts, my friends swarm in abundance, but in 
the winter of my need they leave me naked. 
He is a happy man who hath a true friend at 


| his need ; but he is more truly happy who hath 


no need of friends. 
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MELINDA. 


BY JUDITH KILSYTH DE RUYTER. 








A DULL day; in the east, leaden clouds; 
Melinda, at her window, looking out wonder- 
ingly. A pretty girl, this Miss Tracey, with 
the fluffiest of golden hair drawn up on top of 
her well-shaped head, and deep blue eyes, like 
gentians, peering out. 

“Too bad! too bad !’’ murmured she, as she 
gazed at the dullday. ‘Of course, Owen will 
not come now. He dreads dreary weather in 
the country. He hates country life any way. 
And, well, sodo I; therefore I cannot blame 
him. Will he look upon me with different 
eyes, now that I am rich in the world’s goods ?”’ 

Melinda flushed painfully, for at that mo- 
menta young and prepossessing man passed 
up the garden path, and it was Owen. 

“Why, where did you come from?’’ asked 
she, in surprise. 

“I will answer your question if you will 
condescend to retreat from your window and 
welcome me properly.” 

“You cross fellow !’’ pouted Melinda. 
are just as boorish as ever !”’ 

But she descended the stairs quickly, and 
soon stood upon the verandah, shaking hands 
with Owen Dallas, and quarrelling with him 
as usual, yet in her heart of hearts thinking 
him as near perfection as any mortal man could 
be. And Dallas, did he care for Melinda? 
By no manner of means, although he liked the 
thought at this present time of her accession 
to wealth, and pondered whether, in the event 
of his marrying her, there would not bea snug 
home ready for him. 

“How are you, Owen?’ spoke a querulous 
voice ; and from a fancy fauteuil in the draw- 
ing-room a woman leaned forward and smiled 
a faded smile. 

All about this woman was faded; from her 
pale, pain-expressioned face, to the hue of her 
gray dress. She had once been pretty, but 
sorrow and sickness had rooted out all sem- 
blance of beauty, and left her the wreck of 
herself. 

*“ Lucile,’’ spoke Owen, as he entered at the 
open window, “is it you? I am well, very 
well; but how do you find yourself? Have 
you suffered much lately?” 

Lucile pushed aside the novel. She had 
been reading with her thin, blue-veined hand, 
Whereon the diamond sparkled in ghastly 
mockery. 

“Suffer?” she asked. “I always suffer. 
You knew that, Owen, did you not?” 

“To be sure ; yet [ hope against hope, Lucile. 
Tam as sorry as ever for you.”’ 

Melinda, meanwhile, was singing blithely, 


“You 


but vanished as a maid-servant sought her; | 


and Lucile, noticing her departure, said :— 
“You have heard of her good luck?” nod- 
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ding her head after Melinda. ‘‘She is in high 


| feather over it; has ordered dresses and hats 


from town, and had a woman down the other 
day to do her hair. Then, she has been look- 
ing at property all around. L[ tell you what, 
Owen, she is a great catch now.”’ 

Lucile ceased, and her eyes scanned the face 
of young Dallas curiously, while her thin hands 
locked and interlocked nervously, the diamonds 
thereon flashing and gleaming the while. 

“Indeed! No man, Lucile, wants a woman 
with whom he quarrels all the time. Do you 
understand me ?”’ : 

Lucile smiled faintly, a slight tinge of color 
in her pale face. ‘‘ Yes, 1 think so. Melinda 
is pretty and fresh looking, and will not lack 
for lovers. How strange that all these years 
she has lived with Aunt Ferris she has been so 
poor and down-trodden, and now all of a sud- 
den she can have her diamonds like me, and a 
good deal beside !’’ 

‘‘Diamonds? Has she any ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed; new rings and earrings; in 
poor taste, I think; but that is always the way 
with people who have suddenly become rich. 
Her old uncle would rise out of his grave, 
could he see that girl’s extravagance.”’ 

‘‘Well, Lucile, girls will be girls.” 

‘“‘I know; I remember,’’ said Lucile, queru- 
lously. ‘It is not so long ago since I felt the 
same; but everything went wrong with me. 
First mamma’s death, and then papa’s disgrace, 
and now my own ill health. Life has been 
bitterly unjust to me.’’ 

“You are exciting yourself, Lucile. You 
will get unstrung, nervous ; and I shall be the 
cause. Calm yourself, dearest Lucile, for my 
sake.”’ 

‘Well, I shall be calm, Owen, since you bid 
me.. See! here comes Melinda. Now leave 
me to my novel, and go to the heiress.”’ 

Lucile sank back in her chair feebly, caught 
up her novel, and was soon apparently deeply 
immersed in its perusal. Owen sought Melin- 
da’s side, and she smiled.at him saucily. 

“You haven’t congratulated me yet upon 
my good fortune. Wasn't my uncle kind to 
remember me so generously in his will?” 

“To be sure he was. There are, however, 
duties attached to your position which I do not 
envy you. Are you a good business woman.” 
Owen’s tones were somewhat mocking. 

‘* Here comes your trunk, sir,’’ was the reply, 
asa baggage-wagon advanced along the car- 
riage way. You had better see to it.” 

‘It isn’t my trank. I have only come to 
stay three days. Itis my valise, Miss Tracey.”’ 

‘Laziness! Why couldn’t you carry it your- 
self, instead of having it sent?” 

As this conversation progressed, Lucile mieht 
be seen casting furtive glances toward the 
couple talking together. Occasionally she 
would bite her lips fiercely, or smile grimly. 
Would Owen offer himself to Melinda? A 
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spasm of pain contracted her brow. She rang 
a silver bell by her side, whereut a smart be- 
capped maid-servant appeared before her. 

** Victoire,”’ said Lucile, speaking in French, 
“get me my Salts.”’ : 

** Mademoiselle is ill? The day is dreary.” 

“It is warm, oppressive, gloomy.”’ 

Lucile had sunk back in her chair wearily, 
and her dark eyes were closed. Once, I have 
said, she had been pretty, but now she was 
faded, old looking. Her hair, however, still 
curled gracefully upon her forehead, and time 


“and sickness had not destroyed the classic 


regularity of her features. Some persons af- 
firmed that if she could only recover from her 
morbid state of hypochondriasis she would still 
be very beautiful; but she never made the 
effort, and fed herself continually upon her 
sorrows and her novels. Aunt Ferris possessed 
a strange household with her two orphan nieces 
so opposite .in character. She appeared now 
at the drawing-room door, smiling blandly, a 
good-natured creature, who took life easily, 
not caring much what happened to her. Her 
disposition was just suited to her surreundings. 

** Lucile, dear,”’ she said, “tare you ill, poor 
darling?” 

‘*Yes; it is the day.” 

*“T hear Owen has come, good fellow !”’ 

Aunt Ferris approached Lucile, and, kneel- 
ing by her side, whispered tender words of 
sympathy in herear. If she had scolded, in- 
stead of sympathizing with her niece, it would 
have been better for the latter; but she hu- 
mored every whim of her darling. 

“Do you want me to read to you?” 

“No, no,’’ spoke Lucile ; “ I, am tired of that 
novel. Isthat Victoire coming with the salts ?”’ 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’’ said the maid’s voice ; 
and Owen, looking in later, saw them bending 
over Lucile anxiously. 

“*] have raised the lion,’’ he thought, smiling 
grimly tohimself. ‘*Why will the woman be 
such a goose? Anything on the tapis for me 





The two arrived late at the Smithsons’, and 
found the festivities in full tide. Paying their 


| respects to their hostesses, Melinda and Owen 


turned to speak to some of the guests, whena 
voice detained them. 

“Miss Tracey !’’ 

The next moment Melinda was presenting 
“The Reverend Cyrus Kimberton, the new 
clergyman.’’ Miss Tracey smiled viciously, 
and Owen examined ‘‘the parson” with a 
critical eye, concluding his reflections, despite 
himself, with the thought that he was a very 
handsome although a very presuming fellow, 
He was perfectly at his ease, and appeared 
even to somewhat question the high and mighty 
Mr. Owen Dallas’ claims to importance. The 
clergyman talked in a somewhat affected way, 
with a drawi which grated upon Owen’s sensi- 
tive ears. 

“Of course, your friend is High Church?” 
the sneering tones of Mr. Dallas’ voice said io 
Miss Tracey. 

“Of course, he is not/’’ replied the latter, 
sharply. ‘He is astraightforward, good man, 
with no nonsense about him. O Mr. Kimber. 
ton!’ turning from Mr. Dallas toward the ree- 
tor, ‘‘you haven’t told me how the dear Lati- 


| mers are getting along. My purse-strings,” in 


! 


to-morrow, Melinda?’ turning toward Miss . 


Tracey carelessly. 
**Te be sure, if it doesn’t rain.’’ 
“What, then?’’ 
““Why, a candy-pulling at the Smithsons’.”’ 
** An afternoon affair?’ 
“*Yes; gotten up for the benefit of the new 
clergyman.”’ 


‘*Well, youare strange people in Greensbury, | 


to be sure.”’ 

**But we manage to enjoy life, although we 
are sogreen, Mr. Owen Dallas,’’ spoke Melinda, 
sharply. 

A faet, which Owen learned to realize very 


plainly ; for, the morrow proving fine, he and | } 
| “No, Iam sure he is not engaged. Where did 


Melinda found themselves at the Smithsons’ 
candy-pulling. The sun shone down, indeed, 


beamingly, and June roses bloomed in profu- | 


sion all along the blossoming lanes, and up 
the vine-ecovered verandahs. 


a low tone of voice, ‘‘are always open to your 
charities. ”’ 

‘*Except where the diamonds come in,” mut- 
tered Owen, sneeringly, as he left Melinda's 
side to wander towards the prettiest Smithson 
girl. 

** Diamonds !’’ spoke Melinda, in a saint-like 
way. ‘Oh, willingly would 1 relinquish all 
worldly foibles for the sake of charity!” 

“Your spirit,”’ said the Reverend Cyrus, “‘is 
a most true one. I look upon you, Miss Tra 
cey, as one of my most earnest workers in the 
vineyard.”’ 

Meanwhile, the ingredients of the candy be- 
ing prepared, the company hied them around 
the kitchen stove; and the girls, decorated 
with dainty caps and aprons, made a pretty 
sight as they clustered together. 

Owen was flirting desperately with Marie 
Louise Smithson, and Melinda was looking be 
witchingly saintly and subdued as she stood 
by the rector’s side. 

“Who is your friend Mr. Dallas?” asked the 
clerical voice, of Miss Tracey. 

‘Oh, he is chief of the factories in K——! 
or, at least, occupies a very high position there. 
He is a distant connection of my aunt.”’ 

“Hem! I have heard of him. He is said t0 
be the man who is engaged to the handsomest 
girl in K , whose name I forget.” 

“Owen engaged ?”’ asked Melinda, suddenly. 





you hear the news?”’ 
““Why, it is well known in K The 
young lady is said to be rich and handsome. 





| She is a brunette, with blue eyes.” 
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——— 


“That is not Owen’s style at all.’’ 

The rector regarded his young parishioner in 
astonishment. . Did she possess a temper ? 

“Oh, well! there are often mistakes made, 
especially where Mrs. Grundy is concerned ; 


but it seems to me I heard a most authentic | 


rumor to the effect that Mr. Dallas was soon 
to marry the young lady I speak of.’’ 
This abrupt turning of the subject had the 


effect of souring Melinda’s temper more and | 


more. When the time came to pull candy, she 
puiled vigorously, viciously. She sat with the 
rector underneath the roses upon the verandah, 
and her bright, witty sayings amused her com- 
panion very much. Occasionally a certain ner- 
vous laugh, which experience had taught Owen 
meant some trouble to her piece of mind, grated 
upon his ears. 

“What a dreadful flirt Miss Tracey is!’’ 
whispered Marie Louise Smithson, as, leaning 
upon Mr. Dallas’ arm, she pointed out to him 
her flower-beds, beginning to show a bright 
array of bloom. ‘‘Aren’t my forget-me-nots 
just lovely?”’ she asked, gazing up at his six 
feet of manly beauty in a piquant way. ‘I 
do adore blue, sky-blue, so much! It is my 
favorite color.”’ 

“So it is with all you silly, romantic girls,’’ 
he thought, although he said, ‘‘ That shows 
you are true, as blue is true, you know.” 

“Oh, dear me!’ spoke Marie Louise Smith- 
son. ‘Do you think Iam?”’ 

Just then Miss Smithson’s sister stepped up 
to her side. ‘‘The rector doesn’t object,’’ she 
said. ‘*Come in and have a dance.”’ 

So the company gathered in the Smithsons’ 
cheerful drawing-room, and danced and chat- 
ted until tea-time. That meal disposed of, 
Melinda and Owen made their adieus, and 
started up the lane towards home. 

“Well, we had a jolly time, after all,’’ spoke 
Owen. ‘Marie Louise Smithson isa charming 
girl; gushing, romantic, and with a cheery, 
amiable temper.’’ ° 

“Hem !’’ spoke Melinda, ‘‘a cut at me, I 
suppose !”’ 

“] want to take your majesty down a peg, 
seeing the most fascinating man there devoted 
himself to you unceasingly.”’ 

“Thanks, sincerely, for your intentions. 
You certainly rejoice in the most amiable re- 
solves.’’ 

“You are very kind,’’ bowing mockingly. 
“By the by, what did the clergyman find to 
say to you all this live-long afternoon?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be interested! To tell 
the truth, his conversation was above your 
comprehension—metaphysical, religious ; nota 
bit in your style. He did, however, say one 
thing which you might understand, as it con- 
cerned your own insignificant self.’’ 

“Flattering, as usual,’’ put in Owen, sneer- 
ingly. ‘‘What did the parson condescend to 


or 


remark about me? 


| trembled, and shook her head. 
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‘Only that he had heard you were engaged 
to be married.”’ 

“Oh, unimportant news! 
Melinda?” 

‘‘Owen!” spoke Miss Tracey, flushing crim- 
son. 

Owen saw the flush, and visions of a brilliant 
future arose before his eyes—a handsome wife, 
a handsome house, carriages and horses at his 
command. He drew near Melinda, and took 
her hand in his. ‘They were crossing a rustic 
bridge, and he stopped and leaned upon it. 
Melinda’s eyes were downcast, and he saw 
more plainly than ever that she cared a great 
deal for him. 

“Is that so rash a proposition, Melinda ?’’ 
spoke his deep, manly voice. Miss Tracey 
“Do you love 
me, darling ?’”’ asked Owen, in a tender way. 
It was all acting upon his part, but Melinda 
thought it the effect of the deepest feeling. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, and then it was a settled 
thing, and Melinda belonged to Owen. 

The sunset tints that night were glorious in 
their hues; and Lucile, seated in her fauteuil 
dressed in white, gazed off at them reflectively. 


Was it to you, 


| Near her sat Aunt Ferris, reading one of the 


| novels her niece delighted in. 


‘** Her life had been a failure,’ ”’ read Aunt 
Ferris, in her monotonous voice. ‘‘‘ Look where 
she might, clouds hung low in the sky. She 
could see no light anywhere.’ ”’ 

Lucile listened attentively, then sighed a 
plaintive sigh. ‘‘ How true to nature that is!’ 
she said; and then her eye alighted upon Me- 
linda and Owen advancing along the road to 
the house. What was there in their faces to 
cause her to tremble vaguely? “I think lam 
faint, Aunt Ferris,’’ she said. 

** Darling !’’ exclaimed Aunt Ferris, throwing 
aside the novel quickly. ‘‘O Melinda! OOwen! 
come immediately ! Lucile has one of her turns, 
and has fainted dead away !”’ 

To be sure; and Lucile’s attack proved a 
most obstinate one. The country physician 
was sent for, and for hours his patient lay ina 
swoon, her life almost dispaired of. 

“Poor Lucile!’? moaned Melinda. ‘She is 
always disturbing people’s happiness by her 
‘turns.’ I declare, she has completely upset 
me; and, notwithstanding my late good for- 
tune, I am as blue as indigo.”’ 

Melinda did not intend to be unfeeling, for 
she knew Lucile was, indeed, very ill, and in 
her heart of hearts felt deeply for her. Poor 
Lucile suffered very much, and her illness 
threw Aunt Ferris’ household into a gloomy 
state. Melinda, after Owen’s departure, which 
took place two days after the beginning of this 
very serious turn of Lucile’s, wandered about 
wretched and happy as well. Lucile had never 
allowed her cousin to take care of her when 
she was ill, and she now positively refused to 
have Melinda enter her room. Aunt Ferris 
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and Victoire were always by the bedside of the 


invalid, and so Miss Tracey was thrown upon 
her own resources. 


do, now that Owen was gone? She wrote him 


letters, but her news was soon exhausted, and | 


she fell back upon faney work and delcalco- 
mania; but even that grew stale, with no one 
but Gump, the dog to speak to. Then a happy 
thought struck her. She would drive about 
the country, visit the poor Latimers, Mr. Kim- 
berton’s charity people. She would give them 
money to build a pig-sty, and take Hortensia 
Latimer, the sick sister, gruel, jelly, ete. No 
sooner thought of than Melinda found herself 
visiting the cook, and concocting all sorts of 
dainties out of Miss Beecher’s Cook Book, a 
feat in which she succeeded in upsetting the 
arrangements of the kitchen most satisfactorily 
for full two weeks to come. Then, donning a 
becoming shade hat, which exactly harmonize: 
with the delicate muslin dress she wore, Me- 
linda set forth upon her charitable mission, 
feeling excessively important and good. Her 
pony pheton was a most natty affair, and as 
she drove along the road, her stylish and 
Sphinx-like groom seated in the rumble, the 
country people looked after her admiringly. 

** Bless you, it’s the rich Miss Tracey !”’ they 
said. ‘A pretty girl, and sweet as sweet can 
be.” 

Melinda had bows for every one, and words 
as well. She remembered all the small news 
of the different rustic households, and had per- 
tinent inquiries for all. Her drive came to an 
end in front of a dilapidated shanty, and as 
she drew up before it her eyes rested in sur- 
prise upon some one, whom she had not ex- 
pected to meet there. She blushed, and bowed 
in an embarrassed manner. 

You are an angel of goodness,” said the 
manly voice of the rector, as he hastened to 
assist Miss Tracey to descend from her vehicle. 
“Believe me,” he continued, ‘I fully appre- 
ciate this.’ 

Together they ‘entered the humble, and, it 
must be confessed, dirty abode of the Latimers, 
the groom following with the basket of .Melin- 
da’s dainties. Within the domicile, they sought 

yout the objects of their mutual charities. Soon 
Melinda was seated by the arm-chair of the in- 
valid, Hortensia Latimer, reading to her as she 
ate her jellies. It made a charming picture, 
Melinda, her shade hat in her lap, and her 
golden hair curling about her forehead, the 
delicate muslin dress setting off her blonde 
beauty to perfection, leaning graciously and 
tenderly toward poor suffering Hortensia. The 
rector, as he sat there taking it in, felt she was 
the sweetest girl he had ever seen. Her voice, 
too, was low and gentle, ‘‘a most excellent 
thing ina woman.” She was beside religiously 
and charitably inclined, and had money, al- 
though he only cared for that as far as his 
church went. The morning peaceful, full of 


What,was there for her to 


summer brightness, wove itself into the Reye. 
rend Cyrus Kimberton’s memory never to be 
forgotten. Melinda, as well, felt that it wasa 
delightful time, long to be remembered. 

Driving the rector home was pleasant work, 
although a thought of Owen pierced Miss 
Tracey’s brain sharply. Should she warn her 
friend of her engagement? No, she could not 
find words to tell him of it; and, beside, why 
should she wish to do so; when no one knew 
of it as yet outside the home circle, and it was 
only yesterday that Owen had sent her the en. 
gagement ring? 

The pleasant drive was at an end, and once 
more Melinda entered the dreary house wherein 
Lucile lay ill, dying perhaps. 

Aunt Ferris met her with tears in her eyes. 
‘*Melinda,”’ she said, taking her niece aside 
into the drawing-room, and carefully closing 
the door thereto, ‘I have something to com- 
municate to you, poor child.” 

‘Lucile!’ spoke Melinda, in affright. “Is 
she worse, aunt? Is she going to die?” 

“TI fear so, my dear. She is very ill. Her 
brain is affected, and the doctor says some- 
thing troubles her, something is upon her mind 
which causes her malady. She raves inces 
santly, and, Melinda, can you guess whose 
name it is she mentions in accents of the deep- 
est affection ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ spoke Melinda, frankly. “ Lu- 
cile has never cared for lovers ; you don’t mean 
that she is in love with some one?” 

“Yes; and that his presence and his words 
of affection can alone save to us our beloved 
Lucile.”’ 

Melinda gazed at her aunt perplexedly, and 
the ground seemed giving way beneath her. 
She clutched at a chair desperately. It was 
Lucile’s fauteuil, and one of her novels lay 
upon the table near by. She released her hold 
of the fauteuil, and looking up bravely, said :— 

**It is Owen whom she loves, and Owen be- 
longs to me.”’ 

“*] know it, I know it,’”’ moaned Aunt Ferris, 
wringing her hands convulsively. ‘‘But you 
will be generous, Melinda. Everything has 
come to you in life, and nothing, positively 
nothing but sorrow and sickness to Lucile. It 
is not just; you know it is not just.” 

Melinda looked at her aunt with stern con- 
tempt flashing from her eyes. Of the two 
nieces, Lucile had always been the favorite. 
Miss Tracey never recognized the fact s0 
plainly as at that moment. 

“What do you wish me to do?” she asked of 
her aunt. 

‘Write Owen a letter, and tell him that you 
will relinquish him to Lucile.”’ 

“It is possible,” spoke Melinda, proudly, 
“that he may not be willing to be so disposed 
of.’’ 

“But you must not bring up objections. My 
darling’s life hangs upon your words. Oh, if 
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MELINDA. 





you do not settle this as I tell you, Lucile will 
die.”’ 

Melinda’s affection for Owen never seemed 
so deep, so tender as at that moment. Relin- 
quish him whom she loved so truly? The 
diamond engagement ring, worn so short a 
time, flashed up at her from her white, dim- 
pled hand. She stooped and kissed it. Then 
she sat herself down by the table, and drawing 
pen, ink, and paper toward her, hurriedly 
wrote these words :— 


OwEN : Lucile is ill, dying. She raves inces- 
santly, and it is your name she mentions, call- 
ing upon you in terms of the deepest affection. 
She loves you, and you alone can restore her 
to life. Icall upon you to doit. I beg of you 
in Heaven’s name to save Lucile. 

MELINDA. 


Miss Tracey sealed the note, addressing and 
stamping it. Then, rising, she rang the bell 
for the servant. 

“Jt will reach him this afternoon, and I shall 
send a telegram as well. - He could not get off 


until this evening, and the telegram will pre- | 


pare him for the note.”’ 

Aunt Ferris approached Melinda. 
anoble girl,’’ she said ; ‘‘ you have done a most 
noble deed.”’ 

Melinda made no reply, but despatched note 
and telegram to Mr. Dallas by the man ser- 
vant. That done, she sank down upon the 
sofa moaning. 

“Tell Lucile that he is coming,” she said, in 
a far-away voice. Aunt Ferris stole out of the 
room weeping. 

That night Owen arrived, and, although Me- 
linda did not see him, she sent him the solitaire 
engagement ring, merely saying, ‘‘It is for 
Lucile now.”’ 

And Lucile? She awoke to new life, and 
accepted Owen’s love with the deepest grati- 
tude. Once again the roses bloomed in her 
cheeks, and she was happy at last. 

And Melinda? She left Aunt Ferris’ home, 
and took a house on Greensbury Hill. 

And Owen? In his way he had really loved 
Lucile all the time, and, counting the odds, he 
saw that her property, although not as valu- 
able and extensive as Melinda’s, was daily ris- 
ing in value. 

“Take the goods the gods provide you,”’ he 


_ thoughtful, dignified woman. 
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The careless, flippant girl had become the 
Miss Tracey 
was charitable now upon principle, and sought 
in every possible way to do her duty in life. 
She was interested in a home for aged females, 
and, indeed, led church matters in Greensbury. 
The people loved her dearly, and blessed her 
wherever she went. 

Meanwhile, as the years crept on in Lucile’s 
city home, childish faces gladdened the house, 
and there was one fairy baby who bore Melin- 


| da’s name. 


{ 


“You are | 


said, in his nonchalané way, and so he allowed | 
| cile’s voice, close by his side. 


Lucile to adore him, and was happy. 


And thus the years crept on and went down | 


into the past. Melinda, no longer young, lived 
with an elderly companion in her house upon 
the hill—the great house of the neighborhood, 
by the by. High rose its towers over the sur- 
rounding country, and under its rich, fair mis- 
tress’ hands, the grounds thereto blossomed 
into marvellous beauty, and were noted for 
their array of bloom throughout the neighbor- 
hood. 

Melinda’s nature had undergone a change. 


Miss Tracey remained unmarried, although 
suitors came in plenty to her door. The Reve- 
rend Cyrus Kimberton was exceedingly devoted 
to the heiress, but he never seemed to advance 
beyond a certain fixed line of acquaintanceship. 
Was it that something in Melinda chilled him, 
and he was afraid to venture? Certain it is, 
that he cared for her with no feeble affection, 
but did she return his love? 

One day the now lonely house where Aunt 
Ferris lived bloomed into sudden life. Owen’s 
family from the city had come to stay there 
for awhile, and the rounded, matronly form of 
Lucile might often be seen upon the veranda, 
where Mrs. Dallas sat, watching her children 
at play in the garden. Like all cases of des- 
perate affection, Lucile had grown to care very 
little for her husband, and lived only in her 
pretty babies. It is possible that she realized 
at last her selfishness in taking him away from 
Melinda, and it is certain she now deeply re- 
gretted her act. How should she pay the debt 
of gratitude she owed that noble woman? 
Motherhood had raised Lucile’s thoughts above 
herself, and had strengthened her character 
greatly. As she sat and sewed upon the ve- 
randa of Aunt Ferris’ house, she pondered 
things perplexedly. 

The rector passed up the garden path, as it 
happened, one day, pausing here and there to 
sniff at the flowers. Then, the children calling 
to him, he stopped and spoke to them, taking 
up the now toddling Baby Melinda in his arms. 
She was a pretty dumpling of a child, full of 
mischief and pranks. As the rector lifted her, 
she stole her piratical hands into his pockets, 
and took therefrom a worn memorandum-book, 
which she concealed deftly in the folds of her 
dress, 

‘* How are you, Mr. Kimberton?” spoke Lu- 


“‘Very well, thanks, and enjoying the chil- 
dren immensely.”’ 

‘You are really well, then?” asked Lucile. 
““Do you know I fancied you were not quite 
yourself? why, I cannot tell.’”’ Mrs. Dallas 
pierced the rector with her regard, as, witha 
somewhat weary motion, he took off his hat 
and brushed back the hair from his brow. 
What stood between him and Melinda? Could 
she, fathoming the secret, be of service in bring- 
ing the two together? Mrs. Dallas and Mr. 
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Kimberton sought seats under the trees, and, 
during a long conversation with the rector, the 
former could gain no clue to his secret. Yet 
she did not despair, and said ‘‘Good-by” to 
him with hope. 

Meanwhile the day wore on, and toward 
nightfall Baby Melinda toddled toward her 
mother, holding tightly something in her hands. 
“Baby is sleepy,” she said, as she erept up into 
her mother’s lap, thus allowing the book to fall 
from her grasp. 


, “What has baby got?” asked Lucile, pick- | 
ing up the book inquiringly. Opening it at | 


random, her eyes fell upon these words :— 


“* May 10th, 18—: 1 loved her the first mo- 
ment I saw her, and: love her still, but pride 
keeps me silent. She is rich, and I poor. 
can never marry Melinda Tracey.” 

Lucile uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
““Where did baby get this?’ she asked, and 


then, turning to the marginal page of the book, 


she read— 


**Cyrus Kimberton, Rector of St. Ann’s, 
Greensbury.”’ 


I need not tell you that Fate had put excel- | 
lent weapons into Lucile’s eager hands. She | 


was a woman, therefore a natural matchmaker, 
and, losing no time upon her resolves, that 
very night found her at Melinda’s house, dis- 
bursing her budget of news. Miss Tracey’s 


face brightened at her words, and Lucile, watch- | 


ing it, felt eestatically happy. 


“‘My dear Melinda,”’ she said, ‘“‘you are the 
best woman upon earth, and I wish you all | 


possible joy. Leave everything to me, and I 
shall settle matters quickly.” 

“But you will be careful, Lucile,” spoke 
Melinda, “not to do anything rash?” 

“Be assured, my dearest cousin, that I shal! 
be most circumspect. I have not a poor mem- 
ory, and I know that you were once the arbi- 
tress of my fate. The same care you took of 
my affairs, it shall be my pleasure to take of 
yours. Do you trust me, Melinda?” 

“Implicitly,’’ spoke Melinda, blushingly. 


And now, what is there to tell you? LIonly | 


know there was a large wedding the other day, 
and that Melinda was the bride. 

Among the guests might be seen the quiet 
face of Mrs. Dallas. By her side sat Owen, 


although it was noticed that he spoke more | 


with Marie Louise Smithson, who was near 
him, than with his wife. He is one of those 
men upon whom women waste a vast deal of 
superfluous affection, but who are utterly in- 
different and callous themselves. Twice in his 
life has he been madly worshipped, yet he 
drifted along himself, with no especial thought 
for those who cared for him. 

** Melinda made a happy escape,” is Lucile’s 
inward comment, and a most bitter one it is, 


.too. “She surely has her reward for her self- 


sacrificing spirit.” 
Melinda Kimberton deeply feels this herself, 


| recognizing the fact that Duty brings a sure 
recompense in time. 

Here we must leave our heroine, trusting 
that her future will be bright with happiness; 
yet, if that be too ecstatic a wish for earth, let 
us be satisfied with the hope that her trials may 
all come from without, and that the manly arm 
of her husband shall defend her securely in 
the midst of her happy home, within whose 
precincts she stands to-day a happy bride. 


———————_3s-e— —— 


THE SPRING.TIME OF YOUTH. 
( Affectionately inscribed to Miss Emma Etheridge, 
of Tennessee.) 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





On, a beautiful spot in the journey of life 
Is the gay, golden, spring-time of youth! 
Its fair, blissful days free from sorrow and strife, 
Its valley with perfumes of roses is rife, 
Overwatched by the Spirit of Truth. 


| For love trails his garlands along the bright ways, 
And there breathes his fond, faithful vows; 

Oh, sweetly they mingle with the nightingale’s lays! 

And the pure sun of happiness sheds his soft rays 
On the altar before which he bows. 


For the fell ghoul, mistrust, there uplifts not his head, 
And the mountains of sin are unknown; 

Upon its green groves dews of silver are shed, 

And o’er it the wings of content are outspread, 
And ‘tis girdled with faith’s glowing zone. 

| In this glorious spring-time a maiden once walked, 
More lovely than houri’s dream, 

When there came to her side a brave fond youth, 

who talked 

Of a glorious future—hearts and hands interlocked— 

And they launched on Jove’s beautiful stream. 


That beautiful stream that more beautiful grows 
When it reaches the gray hills of age, 
| Where Heaven’s own breath o’er its still bosom 
| blows, 
And the garlands that wreathe it assume brighter 
glows, 
As it sweeps through the last earthly stage ; 
Where its bright waters mirror the pure gates of 
pearl 
| On their hinges of gold ever swinging; 
There the perfumes of censers forever upeurl, 
And lilies beside walls of jasper unfvri, 
And anthems of praises are ringing. 
| 
t 


The glad, youthful pair gently rocked with the tide, 
And the zephyrs that strayed through the vale, 
Oft moored their bright bark to the water’s green 

side, 
To pluck the gay blossoms—the fragrant vale’s 
pride— 
But the roses she gathered grew pale. 


For a spectre looked out from each flowering wreath, 
And fastened his gaze on the bride; 

| O God! at his coming, cold grows mortal breath— 

| She shuddered ; the grim, fleshless finger of death 

Did beckon her there to his side. 


Oh, dread, silent battle! so sad when ’tis fought 
In youth’s own sweet roseate vale! 
When each circling hour some new bliss hath 
brought, 
When life with a foretaste of heaven is fraught, 
When joy-bells ring out on each gale. 
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Then the young husband ruse in the might of his | 


love, 
His bride from the spectre to wrest, 
With devotion akin to the power above: 
He bore her away to the far, classic grove, 
To the fountains and palms of the East. 
Italia’s soft breezes swept o’er her frail frame, 
And the spectre was hid from her eyes, 
And a still brighter loveliness o’er her face came 
As she looked at the setting sun’s banners of flame 
In those wondrously beautiful skies. 


And down the broad Corso full often they strayed, 
Or paused at some obelisk or fount; 
Lingered by some old wall on which lay the deep 
shade 
Of centuries, or gazed on the dim haze that played 
Around some far classic mount. 


They stopped beneath triumphal arches, and paused 
In the Vatican's rich, purple shade 

For long hours together ; their faithful hearts roused 

To new fervor, they felt their souls closer espoused 
As, kneeling, they earnestly prayed. 


And when the Campagna her red wreaths uphung, 
And purple and gold grew each glen, 
Their faces turned southward where Dante first 
strung 
His magical harp, and such numbers outflung 
As made all the nations akin. 


She the spectre forgot in the vintage-hung vales 
Where they strolled in the eve’s holy hush, 

Or swept o’er the Arno when odorous gales 

Sang of joy and hope as they filled the white sails, 
And fanned her fair face to a blush; 


And, singing some gay barcarolle as they sped 
Along o’er the translucent tide, 

She gathered the drifting leaves, golden and red, 

That o’erhanging trees on the bright waters shed, 
More happy than when first a bride. 


What of him? 
praise 
To Him who had brought back the bloom 
To his bright darling’s face, the sweet sun of his 
days, 
Who cheerily joined in the bulbul’s glad lays 
In fair Vallombrossa’s rich gloom. 


Oh, his heart swelled with pans of 


The royal years sped full of life’s richest wines, 
And their home was a grand palace old: 
Where, through mullioned windows, the golden sun 
shines, 
And, towering high, were the great Appenines, 
Like a shepherd o’erwatching his fold. 
Came a time when the spectre there stood at the 
door, 
And with ghostly tread crossed to her side; 
The moonlight fell white on the cold marble floor, 
Her soul flodted out to the shadowy shore, 
And the husband wept o’er his dead bride. 


"Neath the Appenines’ shadow they made her a 
tomb 
Where roses smile all the long year, 
And the husband there waits for the spectre to come 
And call him away from the ghoul-haunted gloom, 
Up, up where the spring-time of youth doth e’er 
bloom, 
Where Christ wipes away every tear! 


onus >> 


Wo feel no ills, should therefore fear them. 
WE are not nourished by what we eat, but 
by what we digest. 


said. 
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BY M. F. ANDREWS. 








“ Still watch, and wait, and pray, — 
Through all the hours of the starless night, 
And all the sunless days to come, 
The angel by thy side may write— 
*At even-time it shall be light! 
It may be here, the bright, glad day; 
It will be there, in the heavenly home.” 
Mr. LoRNE died of heart disease, the world 
But his family knew better; knew that 
his own rash hand had taken a life that seemed 
to the tired, disturbed man to be fearfully 
overburdened. The lawyer told them how it 
was, kindly and gently, but it was the truth. 
His business affairs had become hopelessly 
embariassed, and, to extricate himself, there 
had been a wild wrong-doing, that he meant 
some time to have set right, and to injure no 


|} One, 


They found all this among his private papers, 
and his remorseful expressions of penitence 
and despair. And now, his name that had 
been without spot or blemish must be forever 
darkened by dishonor. But a friend stepped 
in and made it all right, everything. There 
was not even a distrust or a whisper of calumny 
among those that, but for this opportune and 


| most generous interference, might have been 


heavy losers. The pretty cottage home just 
out of the city was left for Mrs. Lorne still— 
her home and the children’s. 

She was a fragile, delicate woman, always 
tenderly shielded, cared for, never knowing 
grief or sorrow. But all this great trial had 
completely prostrated her. The disinterested 
benevolence of Mr. Grant St. Albans she could 
not refuse, for his charitable designs were all 
completed before she knewof them. It seemed 
to her as if she could not have taken this great 
obligation from any one else, thankful as she 


| was that this flaw in her husband’s life was 
| hidden, and would never come to light, from 


| any other than Mr. St. Albans. 


He was grand, 


| noble, doing good everywhere, and telling her 
| now that it was God’s way of helping them in 


this dire dilemma, and he had only been about 
his Master’s work.- And, with graceful hu- 
mility, he begged that he might be her friend, 


| that she would confide in him and trust him 


—- 


always. 

Mrs. Lorne had two daughters. The young- 
est, twelve years old, was residing with a rela- 
tive, sharing with that lady’s niece the instruc- 
tions of a governess. The other was nineteen 
—a pure, truthful, refined girl, that the world 
called very lovely. She was brave and strong 
now in this their hour of need, would turn her 
many accomplishments to account, and thus 
support her mother, her child sister, and her- 
self. And in this praiseworthy undertaking 
she never knew how much Mr. St. Albans 
helped her by his influence, securing for her 
the patronage of the best families. She had 
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commenced her new lifework by giving music | 
| gold curls that fell across his arm. 


lessons. 
It might be a remote thought, but it certainly 


seemed almost possible to Agatha Lorne that | 


she could, some time, repay Mr. St. Albans the 
lavish outlay of wealth he had so beneticently 
expended for them. And she told him so one 
day. 

Mr. St. Albans’ grand, grave face never 
changed. But his dark, penetrating eyes, 
filled with depths of tender light, looked down 
upon her till she turned blushing away. His 
rare sinile, always like a sunrise, had just a 
touch of sorrow in it now; his voice was 
strangely musical and low as he said, “It was 
only a trust, my child, placed in my hands by 
our Heavenly Father. And so I have only 
done the work nearest to my hand, the simple 
service appointed me.”’ 

Agatha went away from him crying, because 


it seemed that she had wounded him, and he 


was so gloriously good. 

Mr. St. Albans came often to Mrs. Lorne’s 
summer cottage; came with his easy, pclite, 
kindly way, bringing the latest music for 
Agatha, or books, or engravings, and wanting 
some of the spicy vine blossoms and sweet 
flowers to take away with him. 

Agatha had always as warm a welcome for 
him as she would have had for a brother, 
striving to amuse and interest him, and listen- 
ing to his eloquent and entertaining conversa- 
tion, satisfied and restful. And it seemed to 
her that it would all go on forever. If he did 
not come in of an evening, she missed him. 

And he must have seen the soft light, the 


| child. 


pleased, lingering glance of the beautiful blue | 


eyes, and the sweet tremor of the smiling lips 
when he returned after an absence of a day or 
two. If this fair, brave girl would only love 
him! He almost hoped she did. He had 
watched her. He could not see as there was 
any one she cared for. For years, here and 
abroad, noble, beautiful women had tried to 
find their way to his proud heart, and had 
failed. But he loved pure, womanly Agatha 
Lorne now; and he told her so one silent twi- 
light time, and asked her to be his wife, to give 
up her wearying work-and come to him for 
happiness and rest. 

She was not quite prepared for this. And 
the sweet face had grown so white as she 
turned it quivering away, that he drew her 
close to him, saying, softly, ‘There, I have 
frighténed you ; forgive me, won’t you? Don’t 
shrink away from me so pleadingly. I love 
you so. I can never tell you, dear friend, 
what you are to me. But if you will be my 
wife, the worship and devotion of a lifetime 
shall testify of a tenderness given to you, and 
to no other—never to any other.” 

Agatha Lorne shivered, but had no word to 
say. 

“Speak to me, Miss Lorne, Agatha,” he im- 


plored, bending his stately head over the pale 
“You are 
not angry with me for thus—for’’— 

**Oh, no, no!’’ she whispered, the fair head 
drooping lower. ‘ But it was so sudden; and 
—I can’t think—I don’t know—you have done 
so much for us that’’— 

‘‘Hush! don’t speak of that.””. The man’s 
white fingers were lifting the curls away from 
the waxen cheek with a caressing slowness, 
‘**But, oh, my poor child! how can I give you 
up? for I see that you do not love me,”’ said 
Mr. St. Albans, a passionate yearning and a 
wistful prayer in the troubled tones. 

Agatha raised her head slightly. The soft, 
beseeching eyes were strangely sorrowful, and 
she closed them for a moment to keep back 
the tears that were blinding her. 

‘““There, you are crying, my poor girl. I did 
not mean to distress youso. But I thought—I 
hoped—hoped that you cared for me.”’ 

“I do care for you, Mr. St. Albans, very 
much ; indeed Ido.” — 

‘““As you would for a brother?’’ she hears, 
as she hesitated, and held her breath to keep 
back a weary moan. 

**I—I don’t know, I can’t think,’’ she whis- 
pered, brokenly and slow. ‘I cannot answer 
you to-night,’’ she entreated, laying her hand 
upon his arm with the simple confidence of a 
““Give me time, Mr. St. Albans, and I 
will tell you whether I will be your wife or 
not.”’ 

“Thank you, my dear girl, for saying this! 
I will never speak of this again until you come 
to me with your decision. I will only pray 
God that it may be a promise of great joy that 
the angels, listening to the whisper and an- 
swer, may register and remember. But you 


| are agitated to-night, dear Agatha, and ex- 





cited. My presence tires you, and I will say 
good-by now, and leave you here to rest.” He 
took her into his arms for a second, and kissed 
her cold cheek, and went away. 

The sun had gone down out of sight; the 
far-off stars came and looked at her silently 
from their beautiful home in the summer sky; 
the soft south wind rippled into her recess 
with its breaths of sweet flower incense ; but 
she, Agatha Lorne, heeded it not. Dizzy and 
faint, she crouched down amongst the damp, 
dusky vines that crept half across the arched 
space. She was thinking, thinking. She could 
have loved this man—this proud, gifted man, 
she knew, if her heart had not been given 
away before. 

She had loved Clyde Thornton these many 
years. He was an artist. He had found in 
Agatha Lorne his ideal of womanly loveliness ; 
but had never told her how dear she was to 
him, but she knew it. Four years ago he went 
to Italy. They parted, understanding each 
other. Though he never asked her to be his 
wife, never told her that she was his idol, to be 
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remembered and worshipped, she knew it all 
the same. It had been more than a year since 
she had heard from him. Perhaps he cared for 
her no longer. What should she do? 

It would make her mother very happy if she 
married Mr. St. Albans, and she could be at 
rest, too. Poor mamma! She could not earn 
enough to supply her with the luxuries she had 
been accustomed to receive. Mr. St. Albans 
would do all this, and more. Then there was 
her sweet little sister of twelve, that would be 
coming home by and by, and not yet old enough 
to work for her daily bread. She wept there 
inthe stillness and darkness, wept and prayed, 
and reached out her hands in piteous supplica- 
tion, as if the divine Friend, that seemed so 
near, could take them and guide her aright. 

After a little while Mrs. Lorne came out and 
with low voice called her :— 

“Agatha, dear!’’ 

“Yes, mother,” came like a sinking cry from 
amongst the trees. 

“Why, child, how dark it is. 
St. Albans was here.’’ 

“He is gone, mother, and—and I did not 
want to see anything. I—Il’’-— There was'a 
sobin her breath that Mrs. Lorne was not slow 
to hear. 

She went to her, lifting the faint head upon 
her arm, and smoothing back tenderly the tan- 
gled curls. 

“Now tell me all about it, dear. Something 
has come to you that has made your young 
heart ache. What did Mr. St. Albans say to 
you?”’ 

Agatha told her. Told her of Clyde Thorn- 
ton, too, hiding her blushing face even from 
the summer night stars. 

“Mr. Thornton does not write to you now, 
wy ehild.’’ 

“No. And I think he has forgotten. But I 
am afraid I shall always love him. It was my 
first heart dream, and oh, it was so sweet !”’ 

“I think Mr. St. Albans would make you 
very happy, my darling.”’ 

Agatha knew then how much her mother 
would be disappointed if she refused this man, 
this royal, honored, generous- hearted man. 
But she must wait. She did not quite know 
yet what would be right. 

Mr. St. Albans still made his evening visits, 
conversing with mother and daughter in his 
friendly, kindly way, and listening to Agatha’s 
music, singing with her, too, sometimes; but 
hever even hinting of this love passage, spoken 
with hope and prayer, of this little lingering 
romance of their two sad hearts. 

One less observant than Agatha might have 
thought him indifferent. But she knew bet- 
ter; knew that the anguish of suspense was 
bravely hidden from her lest it should give her 
pain. She decided at last. She would at least 
be grateful for all he had done for them. It 
would make his life’s happiness. It wasn’t so 


* 


I thought Mr. 


much matter for her. She would give herself 
to him and to God, and leave it there. There 
was no need to tell him of this other one ; most 
likely they would never meetagain. It seemed 
to her that Clyde Thornton must be dead. 


Mr. St. Albans has come to the cottage this 
summer afternoon with some exquisite flowers 
for Agatha. She steps across the threshold to 
meet him, laying both hands in his, smiling a 
little, sweet, half sorrowful smile, and, leaning 
her crimson cheek against his shoulder, whis- 
pering, softly, “1 will be your wife, Mr. St. 
Albans.”’ 

He gathers her close to him, thanking God 
before he can speak to her. Then, with raptu- 
rous, impassioned tenderness he tells her how 
heaven-like he will make all her future for her. 
She has no word to say in dissent as he names 
an early time for their marriage. 

It wanted but two weeks of the wedding day. 
The bridal robes have been sent home ; they 
are costly and beautiful. And as she lays the 
graceful garments from her sight, a rain of hot 
tears is folded away with them. All the night 
long she had dreamed of Clyde Thornton, and 
that these soft, white fleeces were for her cof- 
fin rest. 

She went out into the little honeysuckle tem- 
ple, where they had parted four years before. 
He, taking the forget-me-nots from her hair, 
and a curl to go with them; how fondly he 
smiled as he said it; and how handsome he 
was. How near he seemed to her now, as if 
she could hear his breath, the flutter of his 
heart close by. She looked up expectantly. 
She had heard no footsteps, had seen no shadow 
across her pale garments. But there, smiling 
and graceful and proudly happy, stood Clyde 
Thornton. Was she dreaming still, she won- 
dered. For one wild instant she looked at 
him. 

“Agatha, my darling.” 

Oh, the remembered, loving voice. He held 
out his arms to her, then knelt down by her, 
clasping her to him, his lips against her burn- 
ing cheek, that grew white so suddenly. She 
had forgotten all else as she nestled close to 
him, as a weary, wounded bird that had found 
its refuge at last. In an instant she remem- 
bered. He was saying to her :— 

‘* How beautiful you have grown, my precious 
one.”’ 

She struggled away from him with a gasping 
ery. “No, no; don’t. You mustn’t kiss me. 
O Clyde, Clyde, I—I am to be married in two 
weeks.”’ 

His arms dropped powerless by his. side. 
‘‘O Agatha!’’ There was no reproach in the 
desolate, despairing wail. 

Agatha covered her poor face with her hands 
and sobbed wildly. 

Clyde Thornton knew he must control him- 
self now, suffer as he would, and give strength 
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to the stricken heart, if so he might. He drew ment. Her quivering lips touched his brow, 


her hands down into his very gently ; and they 
were trembling, too, and his voice shook. 

“Agatha, could you not trust me?’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ she moaned. 
know. Don’t blame me! O Clyde, Clyde, 
don’t blame me! I had not heard from you for 
many months. I thought you had forgotten. 


“Oh, I don’t | 


I wrote to you after father’s death, and then | 


again, but’’— 

He interrupted her with, ‘‘I have written 
you a letter every month. But not hearing 
from you for nearly two years, I must come 


home ; it seemed as if I must, as if you were in | 


periland needed me. Alas! O Agatha. Don’t 
tell me that you are to be married to another.” 

“Clyde, Clyde !”’ 

**There, there! I have made you ery again. 
And this man that—that has stolen you from 
me, I could,almost—almost’’— 

‘Hush! Oh, hush; don’t. Hedid not know 
—1 did not tell him; you did not—you never 
asked me to love and trust you.”’ 

“‘l know it. But you were so young. But, 
Agatha, to me, to me—I thought it was to you 
—our parting hour was as sacred as the most 
solemn betrothal.’’ 

**Don't, don’t blame me,’’ she supplicated, 
wildly, her white hands clasped, before him, 
and shivering and shrinking like a stricken 
thing. ‘Oh, it will kill me if you do.” 

*Sister.”’ 
his soul, and spoke so calmly that it quieted 
her. 

And she could tell him ali now, just how it 
was, her proud face burning with shame, all 
the disgrace and condemnation that Mr. St. 
Albans had saved them from, all he had done 
for them. 

Clyde Thornton, listening, smoothed back 
her hair, dreamily, caressingly. 

** And so you must be the sacrifice, my treas- 
ure—your life and my life.’’ 

“Oh, no, no, not that!’’ Agatha was crying 
again now. ‘You will forget me in a little 
while; and I—I shall be doing my duty. 
Surely God will help me to glo right.”’ 

They talked a long time. 
last hour they would ever spend together. 
Agatha’s face was like the snow. Her lips 


quivered, but she could not bid him leave her. | 
| blossoms that’’— 


Her strength was gone, her hands lay cold and 
still in his. 

“May I kiss you once before I go, my lost 
one?” in an imploring voice. 

**No, no, you must not do that.” 
recoiled from him, shivering. 

«My sister,’’ he whispered, pleadingly, “you 
will not deny me this, will you? The remem- | 
brance of it will go with me, a blessed helpful- 
ness, through all my lonely, exiled Jife.’”’ 

She lifted her sorrowful, pale face. He | 
kissed her cheek as a brother might, the tears | 
trembling over it, and then he waited a mo- 


Agatha 


It was to be the | 
| shelter, I was sketching the fair, beautiful girl 
| that was my betrothed wife. 


and then he went away. She listened, her 
strained ear trying to catch the last sound of 
his steps, and then she fainted dead away. 
Some one came and lifted her tenderly in his 
arms, tears falling on the white face. 

After a time she breathed again faintly, 
moaningly ; and when she unclosed her aching 
eyes she was alone, lying among the damp 
flower leaves, her lace shaw! gathered closely 
about her. She closed them again to pray—to 
pray for the grace she needed to bear this bur- 
den and cross. She was so young! Would 
life be to her, ever after, a monument of sor- 
row? 

Mr. Thornton had not been very long at his 


| hotel, when a note was sent up to his room. 


He stilled the mighty tumult in | 


a startled, hurt tone. 


| make my escape, but could not. 


‘“*Mr. Thornton, do not leave town to-night.” 
That was gil. The hand might have trembled 
some that wrote it. What did it mean? He 
had intended to take the evening train and go 
somewhere, it mattered not much where, 

All night long Mr. St. Albans walked back 
and forth in his luxurious chamber, like one 
half distracted. But he had given it all up 
now, and, worn out and exhausted, he flung 
himself upon a couch and slept, slept hours. 
He woke up refreshed, rested, but wounded 
and heavy burdened. He changed his dress, 
drank a cup of coffee, and went over to Mrs. 
Lorne’s cottage. 

Agatha came to meet him with a smile— 
such a sorrowful, sweet smile as it was !—and 
placed her hands in his. 

Mr. St. Albans did not speak, and she looked 
up into his face. It was very white, and the 
dark eyes that looked down upon her so ten- 
derly were strangely troubled. 

“You are ill, Mr. St. Albans,” she cried, in 
** How pale you are!” 

“No, no, my sister.”” How hollow and 
hopeless his voice sounded! He led her toa 
sofa, and seated himself by her. 

“My sister!’ What did he mean? He had 
never called her so before. She was fright 
ened and trembling hopelessly, when she was 
going to be so brave. 

‘‘ Yesterday, over yonder in an evergreen 


She looked so 
sweet and lovely dreaming among the summer 
Agatka put out her hand in 
a seared way, as if to ward off some blow, some 
burden that would break her heart. Mr. St. 


| Albans had paused to steady his voice. ‘And 


I believe I tried to 
I have given 


I know all, my sister. 


you up forever; I’’— 

“Oh, don’t say that, Mr. St. Albans.” The 
pretty head was bowed meekly. ‘Clyde has 
no claims upon me. I never thought of break- 
ing my engagement with you. I will make 
your life blessed if I can. I will try,” she 
whispered, smiling, and saying it over and over. 
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SERVICE AND SACRIFICE. 


Mr. St. Albans shook his head mournfully. | 
“Poor little girl! Do you think I would suffer 
this sacrifice, your’’— 

“It would not be that,’”’ she prayed, in sor- 
rowful humility. ‘‘I—I do care for you very 
much. I would live for you. I should be 
content; I should, indeed. Mr. Thornton was 
going away last night. We are never to see 
each other again.’’ 

“Mr. Thornton did not go away last night. 
He will not go to-day,”’ said a low, tender 
voice. ‘‘He will wait here for the dear treas- 
ure I shall give him.”’ 

“No, no. Oh, no. I shall be—I am ready 
to be your wife, Mr. St. Albans.”’ 

“You think so now because you mean to 
take up the cross and bravely bear it along the 
burdened way. But your bruised, aching heart 
would pine away and die all too soon. And 
there would be nothing left for me but ashes— 
ashes. And for another—a breaking heart, 
somewhere wandering wearily on among the 
shadows that come in life’s bright morning.”’ 

And Agatha tried to answer, in incoherent 
accents. ‘* But your life must not be wrecked, 
my friend. Itis so grand, so sublimely gene- 
rous, sO divine in its self-immolation.”’ 


“It will not be wrecked, please God. He | 
I shall always find my | 
Dream and worship and | 
loving promise I would lay on an altar in the | 


never meant it to be. 
work wherever I am. 


inner temple, where the covenant angel keep- 
eth watch through all the slow, sad years.’’ 

Agatha slipped from her cushions and knelt 
in suppliant humility at the feet of this man, 
her arms across his knee, her head bowed upon 
them, sobbing convulsively. 

Mr. St. Albans was overcome for a moment, 
and he could only let her cry, clinging to him. 
Then he lifted her back in her place, speaking 
tremulously. 

“T cannot leave you so, in all this sorrow 
that I have brought upon you. Smile upon me 
once, my sister; kiss me once, won’t you? I 
want it to take away with me. We shall not 
meet again in all the years to come.”’ It was 


very low, this pleading, breaking into tears at | 


last. 

Agatha Lorne could not smile, but she lifted 
her poor, white face for him to kiss. And the 
quivering lips whispered that gave the boon he 
craved. 

“God grant that there may be a blessing for 
you yet on the earth, my best friend, my 
brother.” 

She heard slow, tired footsteps going away 
from her that she would never hear come again. 
The room grew dark ; she was alone. 

A little later, Mr. St. Albans stocd in Mr. 
Thornton’s apartment, telling him who he was, 
and why he had come. The young man had 
not slept, had not rested. He was looking 
wild and exhausted. But on the pale face of 
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Mr. St. Albans he could see a gleam of light 
that was like a heavenly glory. 

Mr. Thornton was honorable, was a gentle- 
man. He had not purposely come between 
these two. Mr. St. Albans knew this. And 
when they clasped hands at parting, Mr. St. 
Albans said to him, an irrepressible tide of 
tenderness in his tone, ‘‘ Promise me, my dear 
young friend, promise me that you will never, 
by word or deed, wound this fair, trusting girl 
that I call my sister, that will be your wife.”’ 

And Clyde Thornton answered back, sol- 
emnly, moved to tears even, ‘‘l promise, so 
he!p me Heaven !”’ 

Mr. St. Albans left a note, to be given to 
Agatha after he was gone. He had settled 
some thousands upon her yearly. This wasa 
brother’s gift to his sister. 

The bridal white was ready, and in two 
weeks Agatha Lorne and Clyde Thornton 
were married. But, with all taeir happiness, 
it was asad, sad wedding day, for their thoughts 
would go out to the lonely, self-forgetting man, 
now on the wide, far-off ocean, going away 
from home 


** Now you are come, all my griefs are removed ; 
Let me forget that so long you have roved ; 
Let me believe that you love as you loved 

Long, long ago!” 

Five years had passed away. Mr. St. Albans 
was wandering amidst the grand ruins of the 
Colosseum at Rome. He had been there many 
times, sketching the deserted, desolated places, 
and dreaming wearily over it all. It was still 
in his sketch-book—the drawing he had made 
of the dear ‘ost one five years ago. He smiled 
a little as he looked at it; but he sighed, too. 
He had heard merry voices and silvery laugh- 
ter in the distance, but this did not disturb him 
in his ivied archway. He had gone back over 
the five years in his selitary musings, thinking 
it had not seemed so very long after all. 

Some one was singing only a little way off. 
The air and words were familiar. He had 
heard Agatha sing these words many times— 


* A little while to pray and mourn, 
When gems from love’s strong grasp are torn, 
A little while.” 


The voice sounded like hers. It was sweet; 
oh, so sweet and musical! He moved a little 
way out of his dusky niche. On a broken 
stair, amidst a tangle of weird vines, was 
seated the owner of this marvellous voice, 
twining into a wreath azure and coral and 
star-like flowers she had gathered in the twi- 
light passages and crevices in the damp defiles. 
Such a sweet vision of loveliness as it was that 
met his instant, intent gaze! The pale crim- 
son mantle slipping away from her slight 
shoulders,,and trailing across the little, fair, 
rounded arms. It was Agatha, it seemed to 
him, as he came silently nearer. And yet this 

| beautiful little creature was smaller, and the 
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pure, delicate face more child-like; the eyes a 


darker blue; and the long, loosened curls a 


deeper gold, a sultry sunlight all through | 


them. 

** Agatha!’’ he said, softly, standing so near 
to her that the little start she gave fluttered 
the fleecy scarf against him. 

She looked up to this grand, stately man, a 
sudden awed, scared gleam in her shy gaze. 
He stood watching the beautiful child he knew 
now he had never seen before. The soft, lin- 
gering eyes met his; a dainty rose-leaf glow 
crept over the snow of her dimpled cheeks. 


With a little bewitching smile she said to him, | 


“I think you have made a mistake, sir. I 
have a sister by the name of Agatha.”’ 

She went nervously on with her work, droop- 
ing over her scented sprays and wild vine 
leaves. 

** You are not unlike one that I knew once 
as Agatha Lorne. Only youare more’’— He 
did not finish the sentence. He could not tell 
her how winsomely lovely she was. 

The little sprite dropped her blossoms now, 
and looked straight into the dark eyes of the 
man that had taken a seat by her on the mossy 


stone step. She, too, had been dreaming of | 


the past—of a home in another land. 

“You are Mr. St. Albans?” the pleading, 
sweet voice questioned. 

Mr. St. Albans’ courtly bow and grave smile 
answered her. 

She reached out two little white hands to 
him in her childlike impulsiveness. 

“T am her sister. And you have done so 
much for us all—saved us from so much. O 


And when Mr. St. Albans’ attentions became 
less brotherly, and more fond and lover like, 
she grew shy and timid and still, holding silent 
communion with her own dreaming, loving, 
half-sorrowful heart. 

At the Colosseum at Rome, down on the ivied 
steps Mr. St. Albans found her one day, ery- 
ing. It was where he had met her first. He 
had seated himself by her, saying, to disguise 
his own sudden misgivings: ‘‘Are you home- 
sick, little girl? and so are crying and break- 
ing your heart over it.’”’ 

She does not look up, but her lips move 
wearily. ‘“‘Yes, lam. I want to see mamma 
and Agatha. I want to go home.” 

Mr. St. Albans’ tones are low and troubled. 
‘‘And have you found no friends here that you 
would be sorry to leave, that you would for- 
get ia 

She looks up now, a sweet fascination in the 
wide, violet eyes, and says, with bewitching 
naiveté, smiling -a little and blushing, “I 
should like to take them all with me.” 

Gently, tenderly Mr. St. Albans answers her. 
“There is one that would not like to be left if 
you go away. My child, darling, you have 
crept into my heart with your sweet loveliness, 
your beautiful, pure faith and angel-like per- 
fectness. Will you go with me to that dear 
home of ours beyond the deep blue sea; go 
with me as my wife? There is nothing in all 


| the earth so dear.’’ 


Mr. St. Albans, I have wanted to see you so | 


all these years. I have prayed for you every 
day of my life since—since— I was so sorry 
that Agatha could not be your wife ; so sorry.” 

She had been talking very fast and earnestly, 


while Mr. St. Albans still kept the little hands | 


imprisoned in his. She withdrew them now, 
bashfully, blushing at the impassioned freedom 
with which she had talked to this man. 


His kindly, courteous manner reassured her | 


atonce. Hesaid, quietly: ‘ Agathaisa brave, 
lovely woman. She is only as a dear sister to 
me now.” 


And the pretty child had been feeling so | 


penitently because she had spoken her name, 
fearing she had wounded him. 
The friends of Leslee Lorne soon made their 


appearance. Some of them were known to Mr. 
we | is unequivocal ; it comes direct from the heart, 


St. Albans. And so he joined their party, and 
took them to the many haunts of interest and 
famed localities, to the dear resorts and pleas- 
ant resting-places he had found in this sunny 
southern clime. 

Clinging, confiding, loving little Leslee Lorne 
seemed to be his especial charge. How grace- 


ful and engaging she was, this beautiful child | 


of seventeen. A merry little fairy, whose 
softly-calling voice always made sweet music. 


What is he saying to her, this gifted, proud, 
handsome man? The blessed, precious words. 
‘If I may,”’ she whispers faintly, with flutter- 
ing breath, nestling like a weary bird within 
the sheltering arms that are gathered about 
her. 

**Do you love me, darling ?’’ he prays, touch- 
ing the bright curls with trembling, reverent 
lips. 

“Yes, I love you.’”” The little, warm, wet 
cheek lay against his. “Ihave loved you all 
my life, it seems to me.”’ 

‘My gift of God, my darling, my wife !”’ 

There was never a fear of another’s coming 
to claim this pure, sweet, beautiful young girl. 
She was all his own forever and ever. 


Women’s TEARS.—Never witness a tear from 


| your wife with apathy or indifference. Words, 





looks, actions—all may be artificial; but a ¢ar 


and speaks at once the language of truth, na- 
ture, and sincerity ! 


Unc ean Haprrs.—It should be remembered 
that unclean and disgusting practices, although 
may lose much of their offensiveness from rep- 
etition, to the parties who themselves practise 
them, yet in most cases they are not less offen- 
sive to those who do not participate in them, 
and who are forced to be spectators. 
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COURTESY VS. . POLITENESS. 


BY E. G. B. 








] BELIEVE I never liked that word “ polite- 
ness.”” It always seemed to me to stand to that 
older and stronger word, ‘‘courtesy,’’ in very 
much the same relation that an actress in tin- 
sel and gauze might to a gentleman in velvet ; 
it suggests always something forced, super- 
ficial—the outward act, to which a true cour- 
tesy may of may not be the motive and impulse. 
Its very derivation, from the Latin word mean- 
ing “polished,” hints at a simile which ex- 
presses not inaptly that which nowadays is 
ealled ‘‘ politeness,’’ the polish, the veneering, 
that, being removed by some unexpected rub, 
discovers a coarse, unattractive material be- 
neath; while courtesy is like mahogany—cut 
into it deeply as you may, you find it of one 
color from surface to heart. 

When one speaks of a gentleman as “ polite,”’ 
Lalways think of him as using proper phrases 
incompany, making graceful salutations tothe 
right sort of people, asking a lady to dance 
with a tone and glance more flattering than 
frank, giving up his seat in a crowded car—if 
a pretty young lady happens to be standing. 
But to ny thought, a ‘‘courteous’’ gentleman 
is one who renders any service in his power 
whenever he sees need of it, thinking, in the 
sweet, old knightly fashion, the need of ser- 
vice the best reason for its rendition, the honor 
of being able to render it its ‘‘own exceeding 
great reward.’”? He may neglect sometimes to 
raise his hat, because his hands are full of par- 
cels for mother and sister ; he is far more likely 
to devote an hour of a gay evening to chatting 
with one of those many girls higher in social 
station, perhaps, than poor ‘‘Glory McWhirk,”’ 


but of whom she will stand forever as the most | 


pathetic type—girls who ‘“‘see the good time, 


but aren’t in it’’-—than spend that hour in fan- | 


ning and complimenting a girl of whom he re- 


marks next day, ‘‘Oh, yes, shallow of course ; | 


but awfully pretty, you know.” 
I hardly think that courtesy is, after all, as 


rare a thing as the cynics of the present day | 


would have us believe, only it is apt to be over- 
looked by those who see the outside of life. 
And in this, as in so much else, the false out- 
glitters and outspeaks the true thing, as a can- 
dle set close before our eyes may so dazzle 
them that we cannot see the stars, or the blow 
of a penny trumpet deafen us to the sweet, 
faint tones of a Cremona violin. It seems 
sometimes as if, in modern society, a man were 
judged by the false old French saying, “Let 
who will seek morals, we ask manners ;’’ in- 
stead of by such grandly simple thought as 
that which says, in the brief, strong words of 
some English writer, ‘‘No manners can be so 
graceful as the most awkward manifestation | 
of good-will towards men.” 
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wa frie nd of 3 mine told me once of a little 
kindness dene her long ago, and I am tempted 

| to repeat the little story as she told it to me, 
because it may serve as an illustration of the 
courtesy that seems to me always the truest 
and best—that which springs from an honest 
and generous sympathy. 

“‘It was a very long time ago that it hap- 
pened,”’ my friend said ; ‘‘how long I am al- 
most afraid to teli you, lest you think me a 
most hopeless spinster. 

“TI was perhaps eleven years old when I 
went on a visit to some girl cousins four or five 
years older than myself, who lived in a neigh- 
boring city. While I was there a picnic was 
gotten up by some young folk of the neighbor- 
hood, to which my cousins, pretty, popular 
girls, were of course invited, and, as a disa- 
greeable necessity, doubtless, I too was asked. 
I cared very little about going, fancying no 
more than most children of my age, the pros- 
pect of a day spent with those just enough my 
elders to treat me with that patronage so in- 
tenesly aggravating to a child; but of course I 
couldn’t spoil my cousins’ pleasure by forcing 
one of them toremain at home with me, and so I 

| accepted theinvitation with what grace 1 might. 

‘Before our start that morning I was taken 
with one of the most violent headaches 1 ever 
suffered from, before or since. I said nothing, 
however, forcing myself to reply cheerfully to 
the few observations addressed to me (they 
were but few, for what was I to the gay young 
folk about me but an uninteresting child?) ; so 
I sat in the carriage in a kind of sick trance, 
until we reached the picnic ground. There, 
slippirg away unnoticed, I wandered off to find 
some quiet place where I could ‘cry it out,’ as 
I said to myself, child fashion. I found a rus- 

| tic seat, and flung myself down on it, not try- 
ing longer .o keep back the tears that welled 
| up as the sick, hot pain-throbs seemed to thrill 
from brain to finger-tips. How long I lay so 
| lean’t guess; but suddenly I felt laid on my 
burning forehead something deliciously com- 
| forting in its cool touch, and, looking up star- 
| tled, I met a pair of dark eyes, full of a half 
puzzled pity, looking down into mine. 

**T recognized their owner; a young fellow 
of twenty, or thereabouts, home from Harvard 
on his summer vacation; one whose personal 
comeliness, added to his father’s far-reputed 
wealth, made him somewhat pointedly sought 
after by the demoiselles of the neighborhood. I 
know now, what then I only dimly surmised, 
that he had noticed my pale face as we alighted 
from the carriages, and guessed its cause. 
After giving me time to compose myself he 
had followed me, and so made his presence 
known by laying his handkerchief, wet with 
ice-water, gently on my forehead. 

**T turned quickly, in too much pain to think 
| of being bashful, and tried to say “Thank you,’ 
but could not for the quivering of my lips. He 
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sat down beside me then, saying, in a hearty, 
elder-brothérly fashion, inexpressibly comfort- 
ing to a sick and lonely child, ‘ There, that’s 


better, isn’t it, little folks? Thought ’twould | 


be: Now just let me put this overcoat (horrid 
smell of cigars about it, isn’t there? but then 
perhaps you won’t mind) under your head; 
and then shut your eyes and try to think of 
something pleasant. Pshaw! Don’t thank 
me, dear child! Hav’'n’t I had sick headache, 
and don’t I know how horridly it makes a fel- 
low feel? Now I hear them calling for me, so 
I must be off; but just you keep still, you 
know, and by-and-by perhaps I’ll play big 
raven to your very small Elijah, and bring you 
some grub.’ And with a nod and smile he was 
off, whistling softly to himself as he went. 

** And do you wonder that, as I watched the 
tall figure striding away, the pain grew easier 
to bear, with the thought that some one had 
had helpful thought of poor insignificant me? 
I nestled down against the overcoat (do you 
know I never smell cigar smoke to this day 


without thinking of that gray coat, and feeling | 
a queer little sense of protection ?) and watched, | 


through half-shut eyes, the stately pine-boughs 
sway softly back and forth against the ‘blue 
beautifulness’ of the summer sky, until I fell 
fast asleep. 

**T awoke to find acarriage-robe pinned so as 


to shield me from the light, and beside me a | 


napkin with some fruit and cake. ‘With the 
*‘Raven’s’ compliments’ was scrawled on a 


piece of brown paper, and pinned to an enor- | 


mous banana. 

“Surely, not a romantic thing for him to do, 
was it? Considering that I was most unde- 
niably a plain child, too, with a ‘snub nose 
most uncommon snubby.” And yet, look- 
ing back at that small, kind thoughtfulness, 
through all the years that lie between, I think 
still it was the expression of a true, strong 
chivalry, none weaker than his who, in the 


dim Artluvian time, was ‘goodliest of all who | 


rode in the press of knights.’ 

*** And did I ever see him again?’ Alas for 
your possible romance, never, after that. day. 
But when we were preparing, that evening, 
for our home-going, and I—with that blessed 


restfulness all through me that follows pain, | 


and that I sometimes think will be the first 
sensation we shall be conscious of when we 
enter into ‘the rest that remaineth’— was 
standing apart from the rest, watching a crim- 
son sunset burn itself down the west, I spied 
the ‘Raven’ opposite, carrying on a particu- 
larly animated flirtation with a very pretty 
girl. At the same moment he caught sight of 
me, and crossed to shake hands, with— 


*** Hope that fruit waseatable. I tried to get | 


you some strawberries, you know; but the 
small boys were one too many for me there, 
and I couldn’t capture even a green one.’ 

‘**T Jaughed, of course, as he meant I should, 


| and then I put out both my hands, saying, 
| with a little quiver in the voice I couldn't 
quite control, ‘1 thank you, oh, so much?! 
| “5 ‘Nonsense, my child!’ was all the answer 
he vouchsafed ; but he bent his tall head and 
kissed me, and then went back to his flirtation, 
and probably forgot all about it an hour after- 
wards, and never guessed how that one kind 
little action would serve to keep alive a belief 
in human nature in the heart of a cynical old 
maid,” concluded my friend, with a little laugh. 

Now I suppose not one of the many there at 
the picnic knew of that little happening; or, 
had they known of it, would have given it a 
second thought; but, because it was a true 
good thing, it lived and bore fruit, you see, 
| when many an act of external politeness passed 
and was forgotten. And I think that, to even 
such small poor things as these, may be applied 
the simile wherewith the Master teaches us of 
the coming of the kingdom—the grain of mus- 
tard seed, and the growth thereof, to that un- 
der whose healing shadow the fowls of the air 
do rest. 

And, by way of conclusion, I must go back 
to something I said at first, because I think I 
see in it the hint of a yet deeper and clearer 
interpretation. ‘In this,’’ I said, “as in so 
| much else, the false outglitters and outspeaks 
the true thing, as a candle set closer before 
our eyes may so dazzle them that we cannot 
see the stars above and beyond it; or the blow 
of a penny trumpet deafen us to the sweet, 
faint tones of a Cremona violin.’’ Car we not 
| think into this a little deeper still? The stars 
| are bright only with the reflection of a light 
greater than their own; the Cremona violin is 
but dead matter till it wakes to the touch of a 
master hand; and true courtesy is only true 
beeause of an impulse within and above it, 
which has its root in a humble, simple endeavor 
to live such a life as we are taught where we 
find written, ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
| them ;’’ and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”’ 


————_—_—o—___—_—_— 


: APRIL SNOW—A SONNET. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 


In stormy whirls the April snow swept down, 
Filling the budless branches, and the blast 
Flew wailing, as in Winter’s dreaded frown, 
Flinging the flakes afar while hurrying past. 
But seon the sun burst through the milky cloud, 
And earth’s pale robe in patches disappeared, 
And then the cold flakes in a skurrying crowd 
Gathered and lingered where the sward lay cleared. 
At last the blue sky gleamed, and in the west 
The setting sun vlazed splendid, and the wood 
| Shone weirdly in its snowy plumage drest, 
And sparrows flitted by in sprightly mood. 
Yet brighter than the sunset, in its reddening ray, 
A presage of the fiowering glowed, when comes the 
May. 
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MARJORIE FIELDING’S LOVE 
STORY. 


BY G. DE BULNA. 


PART I. 
MARJORIE FIELDING woke up one bright 
spring morning, and in spite of her fair, fresh 
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| lost all. It was for Marjorie’s pleasure that 


youth, which should have made all things seem | 


beautiful unto her, she found the whole wide 
world instead a dull, dark, dreary place. She 
hated the soynd of the busy worry and bustle 
outside ; she hated the twitter and songs of the 
sparrows and robins chirruping so merrily to 
each other in the trees beneath her window ; 
she even hated the bright sun for shining in 
upon, and waking her. If she might only have 
swooned last night, she thought, and never 
come to life again. But to have to look bravely 
now at all the long years ahead, which, accord- 
ing to Nature’s law, would be her portion—and 
at nineteen, seventy seems a long ways off. 
To have to think of the summers that would 


long spring days that would follow in their 
order, and she never to see Ronald again in all 
that weary time! Ah, life was a bitter burden 
to Marjorie Fielding that bright spring morn- 
ing. Half a dream her sorrow seemed to her, 
too, as she lay there with closed eyes, and how 
fervently she prayed that it might but be some 
sleeping illusion from which she should rouse 
presently to find herself again the joyous girl 
who had only a few short months before laid 
her happy head down upon that same pillow 
to dream glad dreams of her lover. But the 
sharp, stinging pain of recollection brought 
back too vividly the sad trial she had under- 
gone the night before, when Ronald, her be- 
loved, had come to her in the dusk of twilight 
and in hurried snatches told her the story of 
his dishonor and despair; how he had given 


share his blighted name, and then, after press- 
ing kiss after kiss upon her pale, dumb lips, 
how he had bade her farewell, and gone from 
her, aye, as he had said, not only from her, 
but out of her life and from home and kindred 
and country forever. The weight of all this 
dark remembrance it was that burdened life 
for Marjorie Fielding that sunny spring morn- 
ing; and the heaviest thought of all that bowed 
down her heart in grief now, was the bitter 
self-accusation that, but for her, Ronald Bur- 
ton would never have done the deed which 
thus disgraced and tore him from his love, his 
home, and his country. 

Marjorie Fielding was 2 petted, spoiled child 
of fortune, and in order to gratify every whim 
and fancy of the woman he so passionately 
loved, Ronald Burton had in one mad hour 


he had recklessly rushed into the vortex of 
debt and extravagance which were his ruin. 
It was upon her alone that he had lavished the 
rare and costly gifts which were the fruits of 
his dishonor. Dead Sea fruits, alas! and ashes 
now. 

His is a common story; one reads it in the 
papers every day. Sometimes the men who 
play the dangerous game are older in years 
and craft than was Ronald Burton. Then they 
neither fail nor falter in their course, but boldly 
brave out their unenviable positions before the 
eyes of an applauding public, which terms their 
suecessful crimes but ‘‘schemes’’ both ‘‘ sharp 
and clever.” At other times, as in the case of 
Marjorie’s lover, the man’s own conscience be- 
comes his accuser and just judge. Terrified 
at the spectres of ruin and disgrace which 
haunt him daily, he at last confesses his de- 
fault, and, making what restitution he can, 
flees the country in order to escape the rigidity 


| of its laws; but, with a stain upon his name, 
come and go, to picture the dreary winters and | 


his conscience, and his life, that neither law 
nor land can ever efface. 

And he was gone now, gone. How the hard, 
echoless word beat against Marjorie’s brain as 
she lay there wishing she were gone too—gone 


| out of the busy, sunny world, and hid, buried 


away beneath a weight of earth. So dull and 
dead were all her senses she did not hear the 
voice at her bedside, and it needed the touch 
of her mother’s hand to rouse her at last, and 
bring her back to the consciousness that in 
spite of her despair, life must go on just the 
same, and that she must dress and eat and 
drink and sleep, as the mornings and nights 
come in their turn. Oh, it was pitiful. Would 
there never be any brightness for her again? 
Must things go on just the same, when the 
whole wide world was a different world to 


| Marjorie now? 
her back her vows, declaring she should never | 


“© mother!” she cried, as she carelessly 
combed out the great, long brown braids she 
was wont to be so proud of, for Ronald loved 
them: ‘‘mother, say something tome. Do you 
not see that 1 am hungering for you to tell me 
that my duty is to follow Ronald? How can I 
live onin this way? Is it not I who have driven 
him from his home and his country? But for 
me would he ever have done that which has 
caused hisruin? Mother, will you notspeak ?”’ 

‘“‘You are nervous and over-excited, my 


| child ; try to be calmer, you will need all your 


strength,’ and Mrs. Fielding, whose heart was 
touched by her daughter’s distress, but whose 


| outraged pride was stung by the story she had 


taken advantage of the high and responsible | 


Position he held in a government office, and, 
like many another gambler, had risked and 


heard her daughter's lover confess the night 
before, evaded answering Marjorie’s passionate 
outburst. 

‘“‘Ay, Ido indeed need all my strength if I 
am to receive neither help nor sympathy from 
you, mother. Oh, have you forgotten what 
love is? Should I forsake Ronald now, when 
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his sin was for my sake? Is not my place by 
his side? The angels in the garden, with their 
burning swords, would not have held Eve back 
from following Adam, had they tried. Then, 
mother, let me go. I shall die to stay here, 
without him. Ido not want to live,’ and Mar- 
jorie threw herself again down upon her tear- 
stained pillow. 

Mrs. Fielding looked down upon the suffer- 
ing face of her child, and her heart felt some 
faint stir of pity; but she remembered, too, 
that Marjorie was her only child, and her pride 
was stronger than her compassion. 

‘** Let you go?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Where would 
you go? 
name to offer? Shame upon you, Marjorie, to 
think of following a suitor who has disgraced 
himself. Have you not done him enough harm 
if, as you say, it was through love of you that 
he became weak enough to fall as low as he 
lies to-day? Would you care to burden him 
forever with the recollection your presence 
would recall to him? I will hear no more such 
rhapsodies. Remember your position and your 
name—a daughter of mine shall never lower 
the one nor soil the other by a disgraceful alli- 
ance.’”’ , 

‘*What do I care for my name, or the whole 
world,” cried Marjorie. ‘It is my heart that 
Iam asking you to answer, mother.’’ 

‘Your name is quite as necessary to your 
life, Marjorie. 


to flee his country? Would you like to wear 
forever a stained name? Believe me, in free- 
ing you from your engagement, Ronald Burton 
performed the most honorable action of his 
life. To-day the papers teem with the charges 
against him. His name is torn into bits—would 
you like yours to be read in the same column? 
It would be a rare story for your set to sneer 
at and laugh over,” and Mrs. Fielding’s voice 
trembled with anger and pride as she spoke. 
Marjorie was silent. She had thought of the 
world, and for its opinions she believed she did 
not care a farthing. But she had not thought 
of her set. When one narrows one’s world 
down to a circle of intimate friends, its con- 
trasted sphere makes one shrink ; opinions de- 
livered within its narrow boundaries sound 
louder and shriller than when uttered in a 
wider ring; the echoes have not so far to go, 
and though they be but words, they sting and 
hurt. No. 
set when she eried in her heart, ‘‘What do I 
care for the whole world?” but thinking of it 


now, Pride smothered the fire of Love that | 


burned so fiercely before, and she was silenced, 


“IT shall expect you to accompany me to Mrs. | 
Lee’s reception this evenjug, Marjorie,” con- | 


tinued Mrs. Fielding, who read aright the 
silence that followed her last remarks. ‘The 


rooms will no doubt be well filled with a criti- | 


cal gathering. I desire that you will, there- 


What place has a man with a ruined | 


Would you like to be pointed | 
out as a woman who followed a man obliged | 


Marjorie had not thought of her | 








fore, by neither dress nor manner, show any 
signs of the Quixotic feeling to which you have 
allowed yourself to give way this morning ;” 
and with these parting words Mrs. Fielding 
left Marjorie to the train of thought she well 
knew she had started in her daughter’s mind. 

Marjorie Fielding’s pride was a strong bond 
of sympathy between her mother and herself. 
Hers by a long line of inheritance, and hers by 
the natural consequence of her peculiar organi- 
zation ; it was a masterful passion which, once 
roused, could sweep away all the lowlier wo 
manly feelings that blossomed in her nature, 
as does a mighty flood uproot the tender flow- 
ers in its path, when it comes rushing downa 
mountain side, a torrent of destruction. 

There was not a gayer or more charming 
creature, therefore, at Mrs. Lee’s reception 
that evening than Marjorie Fielding. Radiant 
in a costume fresh from Paris, all tea-roses and 
| shaded buff and roseate-hued silks, her eyes 

vying with her jewels in brightness, she was 

the acknowledged belle of the assembly. Who 
| dreamed that beneath the snow of that bodice 

there burned a hot, restless heart? Who saw 
| in those sparkling eyes the bitter tears that lay 
behind? Who heard in the laughing voice the 
sighs that were stifled in its depth? 

“And I really believed she loved Ronald 
Burton,”’ said Ned Skilton, one of the many 
who were watching the bearing of the heroine 
of this almost tragedy. “I actually thought 
Marjorie Fielding cared for her lover; but, 
_pshaw! her appearance here to-night, right 
| upon the news of his escape—and escapade, to 

use a mild term—her gay manner and proud 

carriage, put an end to any such romantic be- 

lief. Ah, woman are enigmas. I give them 

up.”’ 
“Perhaps you are only not wise enough to 
solve the problem,” replied his companion, & 
tall, dark, grave young man, who stood out in 
the hall keenly watching the subject of their 
discussion. ‘I do not think Miss Fielding is 
quite herself to-night ; her gayety has a foreed 
appearance. 1 still believe she ‘loves her 
love’—more’s the pity,” he added, in a lower 
tone. 

‘Why do you say that?” quickly asked Mr. 
Skilton, who caught his last words. 

“Why? Because a woman like her, who 
loves once will never love as deeply, and now 
a marriage with Ronald Burton is impossible. 
Pride stands between.” 
| I don’t know about such women never lov- 
ing again; hearts are caught in the rebound, 
| they say; and, see here, Farnham, I’m going 


to try my luck at catcbing one ;” and with these 
words, Ned Skilton walked over toward the 
staircase, where Marjorie sat at the head, like 
_@ queen above her subjects below her, each 
one eager for a word, a look. 

As Mrs. Fielding had suspected, there was 4 
| critical gathering at Mrs. Lee’s that evening; 
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but every one in Marjorie’s set decided unani- 
mously that their leader stood most admirably 
the shock her pride and love must have re- 
ceived in the announcement of Ronald Bur- 
ton’s default and consequent flight, and they 
congratulated themselves that she bore her 
sorrow and shame as became her, without a 
ery or a blush. Noblesse oblige, and a proud 
name needs a proud nature to bear it. 

A few of her nearest friends wondered at the 
girl’s power of concealment, for a few knew 
how dearly she had Joved Ronald. Some de- 
spised her heartlessness ; one among them all, 
pitied her, for that one, with jealous, watchful 
eyes, saw behind the masque, and beheld, be- 
neath the pride she carried so royally, a wound- 
ed, bleeding love. 

John Farnham had loved Marjorie Fielding 
ever since the time when he, a big boy, had 
helped her, a little girl, over the snow-drifts 
on their way to school. He had carried her 
books then, and her slippers to dancing-school ; 
had bought her caramels with his pocket-money, 
and bouquets, when, older, he earned a salary 
in his father’s office. 
and giving her his best ever since. She always 
seemed to turn to him for help, and for no more. 
He gave it freely, always. But, when she had 
outgrown her childhood, and left school one 





day, a beautiful girl, he gave her his heart too; | 


but she never knew it, for ere he could find 
words bold enough to tell her his love, he dis- 
covered he was too late, another had served 
her this time, and for love, she had turned to 
a younger, newer friend, Ronald Burton. The 
truest love is that which gladly sacrifices its 
own hopes and aspirations for the happiness 
of the object beloved; and, therefore, John 
Farnham nobly forswore all his brightest hopes 
when he added his petitions to Marjorie’s in 
urging Mrs. Fielding to not withhold her con- 
sent to Marjorie’s marriage with the man she 
loved. 

Since the death of her husband, some years 
before, Mrs. Fielding had learned to turn to 
John for the good advice she knew she should 
always receive from his lips. Her hasband 
had trusted him implicitly, why should not 
she? lt was, therefore, through John’s inter- 
cession finally, that Mrs. Fielding allowed her 
daughter to accept the hand of the man who 
held her heart. Ronald Burton’s name and 
position in society were old and high enough 
to satisfy even Mrs. Fielding’s ambition ; but 
his means were not sufficiently large to keep 
up the establishment she hoped to see her 


daughter mistress of some day, and it was for | 


that reason that she had hesitated about giving 
her consent. John had persuaded her, how- 
ever, to make Marjorie’s happiness, and thereby 
his own wretchedness, and, consequently, he 
had only a few short months before congratu- 
lated his two friends, Ronald and Marjorie, 
upon their engagement. The sad dénowement 
VOL. XCII.—23 


He had kept on helping | 
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of the happy beginning had followed fast. To 
him Ronald had come and declared his deter- 
mination to confess the crime of which he was 
guilty, and to him Ronald had bade the last 
adieu after leaving Marjorie the night he had 
gone away. John knew all, and the heart of 
the woian who grieved for her young love was 
not sadder than the heart of the man who still 
loved her, and now pitied her sorrow. 


Months passed, and, although one letter had 
come to Marjorie from her lover, she did not 
read it. Mrs. Fielding saw that it did not reach 
her. 

“It is best,”’ said she, when she explained to 
John Farnham her reason for tearing up the 
missive. ‘It is best Marjorie’s thoughts of 

| this man should be crushed at once. I will do 
no good to keep up a correspondence. When 
Ronald Burton did that which sent him out of 
our home, he did that which sent him out of 
our lives as well. I wish no false hopes re- 
vived by letters. Ronald Burton is as utterly 
dead to us now as though he lay under the 
ground.”’ 

“‘Do you think it possible to crush dead one’s 
thoughts in that way, Mrs. Fielding?” an- 
swered John Farnham. ‘ May not the means 
you use be the very way to make Marjorie 
silently cling closer to the man she loves ?” 

‘Do you not know Marjorie well enough, 
John, to feel sure her pride will help her to for- 
get her love, if pride be fed and love starved ?”’ 

“Ah, but pride is a dangerous ally, Mrs. 
Fielding. It leads one into rash steps some- 
times, steps which may be the downfall of 
one’s life-long happiness,’’ and John Farn- 
ham’s words held a warning, for there were 
already rumors afloat of Mrs. Fielding’s ma- 
neuvres to have her daughter make a brilliant 
marriage at once; and some said Marjorie was 
already engaged, although no one agreed upon 
the fiancé, one declaring the happy man to be 
the old commodore, whose ship was at the 
“vard,’’ while another said Ned Skilton was 
Ronald Burton’s successor. None could tell 
from Marjorie’s behavior, however, whether 
there was truth in the reports or not. She 
seemed to be but flirting and trifling with the 
hearts that bowed before her; she appeared to 
' take a savage delight in hurting them; it 
seemed as though her whole nature was soured 
and changed, for where she had ever before ap- 
peared to charm and please, she now charmed 
but to wound. It was a wholesale sort of re- 
venge she took upon Fate for so embittering 
her young life and first love. John Farnham 
| watched her now with a brother’s tender care, 
wondering would she come to him at last for 
help. He did not dare dream that he could 
ever give her more than that. The time came, 
however, when he did offer her more. 

There was a grand summer féte held on board 
one of the great ships inthe harbor. The com- - 
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modore had gotten it up, and Marjorie Fielding 
was the fair lady in whose honor and for whose 
delight the affair was held. The day was bright 
and warm ; gay flags floated out on the summer 
breeze; the band played waltz after waltz. 

ne party was a well selected and merry one, 
and yet the girl in whose honor all the pleas- 
ures of the day were thought of, was silent 
and distratt. 1t was a marked day in Marjorie 
Fielding’s life; she felt the time had come in 
which she must cease her airy triflings, and 
make some answer to the two men who awaited 
her decision. To which should she say ‘‘ yes?” 


| 


She stood alone now, under the gay, striped | 
awning at one end of the deck. There was a | 
pause in the dancing, and she had sent the | 


commodore below on some errand. Which of 
these two men should she accept as her lord 
and master—she had recklessly promised her 
mother she would marry one of them soon— 
which should it be, the commodore or Ned 
Skilton? She leaned over the ship’s side, 
and looked down into the creeping, crawling 
waters lapping its edges ; she shuddered as she 


fancied she saw Ronald’s eyes looking out at | 


her from below the depths. Where was he? 
Ah, if she only knew, how she would risk 
everything and fly to his arms. What should 
she do? Her mother’s proud face came before 
her, and she felt driven to desperation. Her 
hand was upon the side of the ship, was it a 
long ways down and over, she wondered? The 
commodore’s step was behind her now, nearer 
and nearer it came. She turned, and as he 








the plea of my weariness ; but if your business 
is urgent, you may come, John.’’ 


PART II. 


Ir was well the commodore had been refused 
permission to call upon his lady-love that even- 
ing, for no accepted lever would have been 
pleased at the sight of so utterly listless and 
pale a mistress as was Marjorie Fielding when 
John Farnham was shown into the little room 
off the parlor, which Marjorie was used to call 
her ‘“‘sanctuary.’’ The small apartment was 
separated from the grande salon by an arch, 
from which hung heavy curtains, thus shutting 
off completely, from sight or sound, the little 
nook. This boudoir, or ante-room, was so in- 
dividualized by the girl’s taste and whims and 
fancies, as to seem almost of another clime. 
Marjorie was something of an Oriental in her 
love of color and luxuries, therefore her ‘‘sane- 
tuary’’ was more of a temple in the way of 
stained glass, cushions, flowers, and perfumes. , 
As usual the room was filled with blossoms, 


| but the fairest flower among them all was the 


pale young girl who awaited the man she felt 


| had come to be her judge. For, when Marjorie 


folded her shawl over her shoulders, he whis- | 


pered, “‘ Let it be my right to thus enfold and 
protect you ever,”’ and she smiled and bowed 
her head in answer. It was done. , She knew 
now the commodore would ask her mother’s 
congratulations, and she shuddered again. 
John Farnham had seen it all. He was near 


her, and had watched the conflicting emotions | 


that flitted over her face, and he knew, like 


some animal at bay, she had been driven to ac- | 


cept this refage as the best to take her away 
from her home, her friends, herself. " He 


knew, too, that Mrs. Fielding had urged her to | 


aceept this offer, for the commodore, although 
an old man, was a bon parti, and, as bis wife, 
her daughter would be mistress of a magnifi- 
cent establishment and proud position. 
was Marjorie’s heart that John thought of now. 


had seen John Farnham’s face when he asked 
her might he come that night, she knew he had 
read her desperate determination to accept the 
hand of any one who could take her away from 
the spot which recalled only tender and sad 
memories of her blighted love, and she knew 
John Farnham would judge this reckless sacri- 
fice of her happiness justly. She would hear 
him, she decided, but it would not alter her de- 
termination. 

Pushing aside the curtains and stepping into 
the temple where sat his goddess, John Farn- 
ham started at the change a few hours had 
wrought upon the young girl’s face. It seemed 
as though the masque she had worn for months 
had been suddenly thrown aside, and the rav- 
ages her sorrow had silently worked beneath 
it, instantly revealed. 

She did not rise from the fauteuil into which 
she seemed to have fallen and still lay, but, 


_ looking up into his face, began at once, brok- 


But it | 


enly at first, but speaking rapidly as she went 
on. “John, I wanted to see you. I feel I 


| ought to tell you, who have ever been my kind- 


Tenderer and kinder even than mother’s love | 


was this man’s, who thought of the heart hap- 
piness of her he loved. ‘I will try to save her 
this sacrifice,” he thought. Then, passing her 


as she Was about entering the carriage which | 


awaited her on the wharf, he said, in a low 
tone, “‘ Marjorie, I wish to see you this evening ; 
my business is urgent. May I come?” 

She looked up quickly in his face, and see- 
ing his pleading, pitifal gaze, answered, with 
®& weary sinile upon her lips, “1 have just re- 
fused the commodore permission to call, upon 





est, truest friend, the step Iam about to take. 
No, let me speak on, I will listen after. You 
know when I gave my heart, with all its love, 
to Ronald Burton, that I gave it away, utterly 
away, that it is gone now. You know, too, 
how, through me, be it my shame to remember, 
his life and happiness have been as ruiped as 
my own; that he has lost home, friends, coun- 
try, everything, through me. He is gone, and 
I am here. I would have followed him, God 
knows, to the ends of the earth had he asked 
me. He has not called tome ‘Come!’ I know 
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not whither to turn to find him. I have been 
jeft to fight a hard battle; I have had strong 


pride. They have won, and, therefore, to 
make my mother happy, and to appease the 
gnawings of that pride, which is my strongest 
feeling now, I have killed and buried all the 
sweet memories of my early love ; 1 will forget 
all connected with that sad, sweet dream, and 
I have, therefore, decided to accept the hand 
and become the wife of Commodore Irvin. 
Surely, I have chosen well?’’ 

“You are not pledged, then, Marjorie?” and 
John Farnham’s voice was breathless and eager 
as he asked the question. 


kissed me good-by. Were I to become the wife 
of Ned Skilton, I would soon grow into a fash- 


allies to deter me from setting out to find my | ionable woman of the world and forget that I 


love—my duty to my mother and my strong | 


was ever a hapyy girl. I would drown every 


| thought of the past in the gayety society’s 


| not care to know anything of my heart. 


whirlpool would draw me into. It is all he 
would care to have me, either—his wife a 
leader of fashion! I should wear the Skilton 
family diamonds, trail the brocades and lace of - 
his ancestors—and satisfy him. As Madame la 
Commodore, I should please an old man with 
my fair face and youthful years. He would 
His 


| has grown old and cold; but not colder than 


“Not pledged; I have given myself still a 
and, though his face was hid, his voice told its 


night to dream of my love. How you will de- 
spise women, John, when I tell you I have 


cunningly held two offers in my hands for | 


weeks, weighing each separately, and with as 
calm, careful, and critical an eye as a veritable 
vendor of groceries or diamonds. Both havea 
half-given promise from me. Each awaits the 
answer I still withhold. I smile at one and 


look at the other, while in my heart I hate | 


both ;’’ then bitter was the young, fresh voice. 
“I have finally decided in favor of the commo- 
dore. His position and age weigh down the 
balance, besides, he is my mother’s choice; 
and, best of all, his ship sails soon to foreign 
lands. Am I not wise?’? How unlike Marjo- 
rie’s sweet smile was the sarcastic curve of the 
searlet lips. 

Join Farnham came closer, and, looking 
down into the blazing eyes that flashed and 
burned with their juvenile fire, answered her 
in a low, searching tone. 


“Will you, then, sacrifice your youth, your | 
| and, repeating the words, she turned and 


happiness, your life, everything, to your pride? 
Marjorie, do you know what you are saying? 
Think, were you to accept the hand of Ned 
Skilton—I know the other man is he—were 
you to become his wife you would have to play 
a part which should not only deceive the world, 
but him, and should he ever discover the truth, 


mine!” and the voice seemed to shiver as she 


spoke. 
John Farnham bent still lower over her chair, 


tale of suppressed passion. 

‘‘ Marjorie, if a man who loved you—not for 
your fair face nor old name, not for the regal 
air that should carry his diamonds or wear his 
lace, but for your own true self; aman who 
has held you in his heart of hearts ever since 
he first knew you—if such a man should ask 
you now to spare yourself this sacrifice, beg 
you not to cast away your sweet girlhood, your 
happiness, your life, here and hereafter, Mar- 
jorie, implore you to be true to your noble 


| heart, and live on as you are, even though you 





that you married him merely to show the world | 


you were not grieving in your heart for your 
lover Ronald, woe betide you. 
ungenerous nature, and he would never for- 
give you. As the wife of Commodore Irvin, 


His is a selfish, | 


| passionately confess you hate. 


are beset on every side!—O Marjorie! accept 
neither of these offers from men which you 
Be no man’s 
wife with such a protest in your heart. It is 
I who ask you, Marjorie, for—I love you!”’ 
“You, John!’ The old ring came back in 
her voice with these words, and her listless air 
and attitude were changed into one of startled 
surprise and astonishment. ‘John, you!” 


looked up to see in the calm, pale face of her 
life-long friend the glorified rapture of a lover. 
**T, too, Marjorie,’’ he answered, with the 
shadow of a smile upon his face. ‘You will 
hear me now? You do not ‘hate’ me, too?” 
“No, no! oh, no! I have trusted and be- 
lieved in you always, John ;” and her eyes and 
voice had a far-off dreamy look and sound. 
Was it true what she had heard? Had John 
Farnham confessed he loved her, too? John, 


| her friend, playmate, almost brother ! 


you would have a husband’s protection but a | 


short period of your wedded life. His office 


would necessarily call him away from your | 


side most of the time; and, Marjorie, need I 
tell you it would be a dangerous thing to leave 
you now? You are headstrong, impulsive, 
wilful, and desperate at times. It is not wise 
if you accept the hand of Commodore Irvin.” 

Marjorie was silent. The truth of the words 
Struck home. After a pause, however, the 
bitter voice went on in answer. 

““What do I care for my youth or my happi- 
hess now? Both went when Ronald Burton 


“Trust me still, Marjorie,” he went on, 
standing before her now, and speaking in low, 
earnest tones. “Listen! I will not trouble 
or annoy you with my love. I will be sodumb 
you shall see it only in my steadfast, faithfui 
care of you always. I will not even ask you 
to try to return it. I will ask nothing of you, 
save to listen to me now, and be guided by me. 
O Marjorie! do not thus recklessly rush into a 


, marriage which can but bring sorrow and un- 


happiness into two lives. Your heart is deeply 
sore and wounded. Let me help you to be 
strong and patient, until its ache shall cease. 
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Do not strive to hide its hurt under banns 
which shall but crush it more. Let me be 
your friend and brother. Let me help you as 
1 have tried to do all my life. Listen to me, 
and do not thus blindly and in desperation 
rush into a marriage which can but bring you 
deeper misery.’’ 

+ Marjorie rose now, and, putting her two 
hands into his, answered: ‘‘1 have listened to 
you, John, and you have spoken to my better 
self. I will be good and true. I will not give 
to any man the empty nest where once sang 
iny happy heart. To-morrow I will answer 
both these men, and tell them I shall never 
marry—any.’”’ 

Many people wondered why Marjorie Field- 
ing let slip the opportunity she certainly had 
of appearing at a foreign court as the bride of 
the old commodore. Others were likewise 
surprised at Ned Skilton’s abrupt dismissal 
from his position of prewx chevalier, and some 
whispered among themselves that Marjorie 
would “pick up a crooked stick” at last. She 
was looking pale and passé now, and for a girl 
of almost twenty had refused too many eligible 
offers to dare expect any more. Mrs. Fielding 
grieved and mourned over Marjorie’s caprices, 
but could not persuade her daughter to accept 
either of the men she had hoped to call ‘son- 
in-law.”’ Marjorie listened to her mother’s 
entreaties and commands, but went her own 
way, answering :— 

“*T forbore to follow the man to whom I gave 
my heart, out of my dutiful love towards you, 
mother. I ask you now to forbear urging me 
to marry one I donot love. You have held up 
to me my name and pride as a shield and ban- 
ner to fight under. I shall retain both now 
until my death. They killed my love!” 

Before his ship sailed for foreign seas, the 
commodore received his answer, and bore it as 
became a man of his years. Ned Skilton, how- 
ever, was not to be so easily rebuffed. In 
spite of Marjorie’s decided refusal to become 
his wife, he continued to be as dogged in his 
persistent lover-like attentions, as was John 
Farnham in his devout, loving, watchful, broth- 
erly care over her. After a fashion, Skilton 
really loved Marjorie ; and, besides, she seemed 
to him something unattainable, which, to a 
man of his character, has a peculiar attraction ; 
and so determined was he in his endeavors to 
win at last this difficult trophy, that once, after 
her treaty with John, Marjorie wavered in her 
decision not to “marry any one.” Skilton 
was a skilfal player of his game. He read 
Marjorie’s character, and made her think at 
last perhaps it would be doing right to make 
one person’s happiness complete, even if it cost 
her own. He would be content, he said, if she 
would consent to give him her hand without 
her heart ; he would trust to time and his own 
deep love to win that after. And, although 
Marjorie would never have consented to become 


John Farnhawm’s wife on the same terms, she 
was half hesitating over accepting Skilton’s 
second proposal, when something occurred 
which proved to her how dangerous would be 
a loveless marriage for her with any one. 


PART ILI. 


WHILE on a pleasure tour to the Falls that 
autumn, with her mother and a party of friends, 
among whom were Ned Skilton and his sisters, 
some one, in Marjorie’s hearing one day, re- 
ported having ‘“‘seen that young fellow Burton 
over in Canada.’’ And it was this sudden 
sound of her lover’s name—and knowledge 
that he was near her—that made Marjorie 
pause in her contemplation over a marriage 
with any one; for at the bare mention of Ron- 
ald’s dear name she felt that within her heart 
that made her know that, were she even now 
a wife, nothing would keep her from flying to 
her love. And what would become of her 
then ? 

That she would see Ronald once more, she 
fully determined. Through some children of 
the party, she cunningly learned where it was 
that Ronald had been seen. Despatching a 
note to his quarters then, and receiving the 
answer that the gentleman had been delivered 
the note in person, but said there was “no an- 
swer,”’ she wrote again, and begged him to 
meet her that evening on the other side of the 
long bridge, as she should be there. She did 
not stop to think was it wise, was it maidenly, 
this thing which she was about todo? What 
did she care? She would see Ronald, her be- 
loved, once more. John Farnham was not 
there to ask, and even had he been, I doubt 
whether she would have obeyed him had he 
bade her not to go. That she would see her 
lover again, she was determined. Feigning 
indisposition early in the evening, she with- 
drew from the merry party out on the piazza, 
and retired, as all supposed to her room; but 
not long after her disappearance, a slender, 
dark, girlish figure might have been seen 
quickly crossing the long suspension bridge 
leading over the dark rushing river to Canada. 
At the other end of the bridge another figure 
came out of the shadows, and presently the 
two met in a long, close embrace. Under the 
lamp they stood, and looked in one another's 
eyes. Ah, it was Ronald, her love! but how 
changed! The full, fresh, youthful beauty of 
his face was gone. Great lines of troubled 
thought and care had already left their marks, 
and it was no longer Ronald her youthful 
lover, but Ronald the careworn man, who 
stood before her. She was the first to speak. 

*‘O Ronald, my love!” she cried. ‘Why 
did you not call me to come to you? I would 
have followed you anywhere in the wide world. 
See! I have come to you at a word, knowing 
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only that you were here—without a word, for 


you sent me ‘no answer.’ O Ronald! did you | 


not know I weuld come? I love you!” 

What a volume of devoted love was there in 
the girl’s tone now! The man could scarcely 
speak, sO Overcome was he with emotion. 
Holding her tight to his heart, he answered 
her :— 

“T have dreamed and prayed for this hour, 
Marjorie, since 1 kissed you good-by. I wanted 


to see your sweet face once more, once more | 
to look in your eyes, to ask et forgiveness, | 


your pardon, fer the sorrow, and disgrace, and 


unhappiness I have brought into your young | 


life.’ 

“Nay, Ronald,” she interrupted. 
who should crave pardon. It was I who caused 
you to forget your duty, in your love for me. 
Can you ever forgive me for the blight I have 
brought upon you? 
this. We are enough for one another. What 
do we care for the world?_ 1 have stolen away 
from them all, Ronald. 
never go back to them if you want me to stay !”’ 

They had left the bridge, and were walking 
toward the falls. The roar and dash of the 
waters seemed fearful in the quiet of the night ; 
but even the mad waters were not more turbu- 





not see, Marjorie, I must take you home to 
your mother at once? Come.”’ 

She clung closer to him, sobbing as she fol- 
lowed where he led. There was no one on 
the long bridge but these two unhappy crea- 
tures. Above them the dull, heavy clouds of 
an autumn night moved slowly; below them 
the dark abyss of angry, turbid waters rushed 
madly on their course ; to the right thundered 
the heavy voice of the mighty falls; in front 
and behind them there shone the lights of the 
village and gay hotels. Only they two alone 
in the dark night on the long bridge. Was it 
a mad thought of destruction that made Mar- 


| jorie pause suddenly and look down steadily 


“It is I | 


But do not let us talk of | 


O my love, I will | 


lent than the heart of Ronald Burton, as it | 


throbbed fast at the sound of those passionate, 
loving words. What should he answer her? 
What should hedo? He loved her. That her 
heart was his wholly, he had sufficient proof. 
Should he accept this happiness, to which she 
tempted him by her devoted love and courage ? 
Should he fly with her now? or should he be 
nobly true to the woman he loved, and spare 
her the sorrow and disgrace which an elope- 
ment with him, an exile and outcast, would 
bring her? 


“Ronald, why do you not speak to me? | 


You still love me? You are not angry?” she 
cried, struck by his silence. 
He turned suddenly in their walk then, and 


drew her gently back toward the bridge, over | 


which she had come to him. As they neared 
the lamps, he stopped, and taking both her 
hands in his, answered her in firm, low tones :— 

“Marjorie, you ask if I still love you. Can 
you understand how weil when I tell you, for 
the very reason of that love, I will risk every- 
thing now—my life, my liberty, all—and take 
you back to your mother and your home? 


into the roaring, lashing waters beneath her? 
Grasping her hand tighter within his, Ronald, 
too, paused, and together they stood, with a 
thought in both their hearts of the grave they 
might find in the waters’ depths together. 

‘“Come, Marjorie,’’ said Ronald, at length, 
drawing her away from the fascination of the 
situation. ‘‘Let me take you back to your 
mother. Itis best, darling; come.”’ 

**No, no, you cannot, you will not go over 
to the other side, Ronald!’ cried Marjorie, as 
a thought of her lover’s danger in so doing 
presented itself. ‘I will go home, I promise 
you. I will go to my mother, Ronald, because 
you have told me; but do not attempt to step 
upon the other side. You have enemies, and 
they will not hesitate to act as such.’’ 

“‘T care for nothing now,’ he replied, a hot 
flush burning his face as he remembered he 
thus risked arrest and punishment. ‘I only 
care to see you safe, my darling. I will take 
you to your mother’s arms, if it costs me my 
life!” 

As he uttered these words in a determined 
tone, another figure came walking quickly to- 
wards them, and, as the three neared one of 
the lamps that dimly lighted the bridge, John 
Farnham beheld Marjorie Fielding closely 
clinging to her lover’s arm. 

‘Marjorie!’ cried he, in a breathless, sar- 
prised, wounded tone; then, turning to Ron- 
ald, he asked abruptly, ‘‘Why are you here? 
What does this mean?” 

Ronald looked him full in the eyes, answer- 
ing instantly, “It means that I am about doing 


| the bravest and boldest act I ever did in my 


Come ;” and he led her on toward the bridge | 


again. “I have nothing to offer you, Mar- 
jorie,’”” he went on, hurriedly; ‘‘not even a 
name. 1 have renounced my own, having al- 
ready trailed it ia the dust. I now renounce, 


too, all my hopes of happiness in this world, in | 


thus giving you up as lam doing. I love you 
too dearly to harm you more than I have al- 
ready done. I will not accept your sacrifice. 
Therefore, my darling, 1 must refuse to listen 
any longer to your sweet voice. Oh! do you 


} 
| 
| 


life. I am returning to her home—which is 
mine no longer—and her mother and her 
friends—who are my bitterest enemies—a wo- 
man whom I love, and who loves me, but one 
whom I honor too highly to accept as a sacri- 
fice.’’ 

John Farnham put his hand on Burton’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Do you know,”’ said he, ‘that 
you would risk your liberty in thus facing 


| your enemies? Do you know that it is in my 


power even now, and here, to claim you asa 
fugitive from justice?”’ 
John Farnham’s face was a study as he spoke. 
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There one could read a struggle between the 
man’s best and his worst. He loved Marjorie, 
and she loved this man. Surely he can be par- 
doned for feeling some cruel resentment when 
he sees Marjorie again fading out of his hopes, 
and towards this man’s happiness. 

“T would risk everything for the woman I 
love and respect. What right have you to in- 
terfere?”” and Ronald clusely scanned John 
Farnham’s face. 

“I have the right to interfere in any act 
which concerns Marjorie Fielding, for I love 
her, too;’’ and John Farnham’s tone was as 
bold as Ronald Burton’s. 

Marjorie broke the silence that followed 
these words. ‘‘ Listen to me John,” she cried. 
“Let me speak. It is 1 again whoam to blame, 
if there be any, in this unhappy meeting. I 
wrote to Ronald to meet me here to-night. “I 


would have gone to his hotel if he had not 


come to meet me! I was determined to see 
him. It is I again, you see, my love, who 
have caused you to do that which will perhaps 
make the world misjudge you. But, John 
Farnham, you are a just man. Will you con- 
demn my lover harshly when I tell you true, 
upon the brink of consenting to a marriage 
with Ned Skilton?—ay, look at me; I have 
grown desperate, and have been almost per- 
suaded to marry him at last; but I heard Ron- 
ald was here, near me, and the sound of his 
name set all my pulses beating wilder than all 
the love words any man could utter to me. I 
come to him. I would have flown to him had 
I been that man’s wife. What are such bonds 
to me? Il come to him like some poor creature 
humbled to the death. I told him I would fol- 
low him anywhere in the wide world; would 
renounce mother, home, country, friends, all, 
for him. He has refused to listen to me, and 





You see in what a state she is. Perhaps it is 
best, however, that I do not go. It is not for 
myself that I care; but my appearance now 
might give Marjorie further trouble and dis- 
tress. You will see that she is safely taken to 
her mother’s arms? She sadly needs some 
shelter and protection ;”’ then, turning, he took 
Marjorie’s face in his hands, and looked ear- 
nestly deep down into the tearful, pale face. 
“It is good-by, my darling, now, forever! I 
feel I shall never see you again ; never look in 
your eyes or toych your hand again. I have 
forfeited my right to any honest woman's 
love. I have not been worthy of you, darling. 
Forget me. Do not let a thought of me disturb 
your peace ever again. Good-by, Marjorie, 
my darling! good-by !’”’ then, putting her half- 
fainting form into Farnham’s, he said, hoarse- 


| ly, **You love her; I give her to you,” and 





started quickly back over the long bridge, his 
figure soon hid in the deepening dark, his step 
soon drowned in the rush of the mighty waters. 

Marjorie never recollected how she returned 
to the hotel that night. The last she heard 
was thesad farewell, ‘‘Good-by forever, Mar- 
jorie!”’ all after was a blank. 


PART IV. 

No one but John Farnham knew that Mar- 
jorie Fielding had met and spoken with Ronald 
Burton at Niagara; and when, the day follow- 
ing the meeting, Miss Fielding’s indisposition 
was too severe to admit of her mother and her- 
self accompanying their party on their tour, 
they all supposed John Farnham’s sudden ap- 


| pearance at the hotel the evening before had 
| perhaps had something to do with the sudden 


you see him now returning me to my mother | 


and my friends. 
judges now?” 
There was a feverish eloquence in her words 


Dare you be one of his harsh | 


which showed to what a pitch her nerves were | 
| Farnham was his rival in a silent sort of way; 


strained. 

“Give me your hand, Ronald, and forgive 
the tone in which I addressed you. I am 
your friend henceforth. Let me persuade you 
not to attempt facing the people in the hotel. 
It is a risk; and, if you will let me advise you, 


I would say, try, by your life henceforward, to | 


redeem the honored position you have always 
held before this sad affair. I will return Mar- 
jorie to her mother.” 

“Thank you, Farnham! I appreciate your 
kind words. I may some day retrieve my 
fallen name; I do not know. I never meant 
to become a fugitive from justice. It was a 
blind sort of road I selected, and fell into. I 
could not bear to be branded asa felon in a 
cell. I have escaped in order to save myself 
that disgrace. 1 intended, however, to risk 
arrest and return Marjorie to her mother. 


change of Mrs. Fielding’s plans, for John was 
her business agent, as well as friend and ad- 
viser, since her husband’s death. Ned Skilton 
did not care about going on the “lake trip” 
now, and leaving his changeable lady-love be- 
hind ; and besides, he always suspected John 


but, as he was the only gentleman of the party, 
and the ladies were in the majority, he was 
obliged to follow them and their trunks with- 
out a word of good-by to Marjorie. He lefta 
tender little note of adieu, however, begging 
her to “‘have his prayed-for answer ready on 
his return, and hoping that when they visited 


| the great falls together again, it would be as 


| 


husband and wife.’’ 

The pitch to which Marjorie’s nature had 
been wrought for so long, reached its climax 
when she dade farewell forever to her lover, 
and a serious illness followed the indisposition 
to which she had confessed. For many weeks 
she lay in her room at the hotel, from whose 
windows she could catch a glimpse of the Can- 
ada woods, and a roar of the cataract of waters; 
and, if her mother had heeded the ravings of @ 
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story of her daughter’s flight and return that 
night. But she paid no attention to the inco- 
herent mutterings of a sick girl’s fancy, and 
thus Marjorie’s secret was safe. 

When, upon her subsequent recovery and 
return to her home, she granted Ned Skilton 
an interview, and begged him to have patience 
with her vacillation, but she must say him 
“nay,’’ a stormy scene followed. Mortified, 
as well as disappointed, in this second refusal, 
he upraided her in bitter terms with having 
listened to Farnham’s voice in the matter, and 
accused her of having been led by him to 
change her already decided acceptance of his 
hand and name. 

“Farnham is my rival, it appears !’”’ he cries. 
“It is his voice which decides against me!’’ 

“You are mistaken. I have listened only to 
the vcice of my own conscience this time, Mr. 
Skilton,’’ she replied ; ‘‘and it has cried out so 
loudly against my giving my hand where my 
heart can never follow, that, in justice to you 
as well as to myself, I dare not become your 
wife. I must therefore persist in my refusal, 
even if I lose your good wishes hereafter.” 

“T predict, nevertheless,’’ answered Skilton, 
warmly, ‘‘that his voice will be able to per- 
suade you to marry, some day, in spite of 
your determination. Doubtless, however, in 
his case there may be a resurrected heart to 
give, as a reward for his skilful and patient 
waiting.’’ 

Marjorie made no reply. Something in the 
words kept her from denying their truth. 
Might there not some day be a flutter of life in 
the poor broken and bruised heart over which 
this kind, good friend had stood so tenderly 
and nobly? And she pondered over this last 
stab that Skilton had inflicted when he angrily 
bade her farewell. To be John Farnham’s 
wife! Why, she had never thought of such a 
thing; and he had never asked her. He had 
said, when he told her his love that summer 
night, that he would ask nothing of her, but 
would be her friend, protector, brother, always. 
How nobly and truly he had kept to his word! 
By not a sign or look had he ever offended 
her; always the calm, wise guide and lenient 
judge. His was, indeed, a love to lean upon 
and feel a steadfast prop; and yet, until Ned 
Skilton had speken, Marjorie had never thought 
of becoming John Farnham’s wife. 

Whether it was owing to the keen disap- 


pointment she felt in Marjorie’s failure to | 


make her life the echo of her mother’s desires 
and ambitions, or whether it was in the natural 
order of things, Mrs. Fielding was suddenly 
called away from the world which she had 
found altogether an unsatisfactory one, and 
held to answer, as we all shall be, for the part 
she had performed in it, in the next. And ere 
Marjorie had searce recovered from the grief 
and shock her mother’s death had caused her, 


fevered fancy, she might have learned the | another sorrow stole upon her, and in a foreign 


post-marked paper she read the death of Ron- 
| ald Burton. He had gone to Rome, enlisted in 
| the army, contracted the fever, and died in the 
hospital in that city. Marjorie was, indeed, 
bereaved now. Her mother, Ronald—the two 
lovers of her life ; the two beings who had held 
her heart in such close, strong cords, that, 
pulling contrariwise, she could neither sever 
nor unite—both dead, and she left to mourn 
alone. 

After long months of prostration and weak- 
ness, Marjorie roused herself at last, and de- 
termined she would look around in the world 
about her, and seek to do some good. “I will 
no longer waste my youth nor my life in these 
vain tears,’’ she cried. ‘There is surely some 
mission for me somewhere if I can find it;’’ 
and then who but John Farnham to turn to for 
help? It was so natural, the thought of John 
in such an hour. And he came at her call. 
‘‘T have sent for you, my friend,’’ she began, 
‘to ask you to direct me todo right. Yoa will 
be my counsellor ?”’ 

He had not seen her in all the weary months 
she had spent alone since her sorrow, and he 
was pained at the change in her looks ; so hag- 
gard and worn was the once beautiful face, so 
thin the little blue-veined hands, was this pretty 
Marjorie Fielding, who was always the mer- 
riest girl in school, and the gayest belle at a 
party. 

‘I am always at your service. Your com- 
mand, Marjorie—how can I serve you now?” 
and he wondered what it was he should advise 
and direct her in now. 

*T want to do some good, John. There 
must be something I can do in this great 
| world. I would make some happiness some- 
| where, if it be in my power. I have youth, 
time, money. -I would share all in some way 
with the creatures who are sad, and homeless, 
and destitute. I want to do something, some- 
thing good, that shall keep me from sinking 
deeper into a selfish depression and despair. 
I cannot explain what it is I mean. It isa 
vague sort of idea I have to do good some- 
where. Tell me, how shall I find my mis- 
sion?” The little hands clasped and unclasped 
themselves in her earnestness, and there was 
a light almost divine in the eyes upturned 
to his. 
| You want to do some good; you want to 
| make some happiness somewhere.”’ He echoed 
her words as in a dream, and with a far-off, 
dreamy look upon his face. 

“Yes, that is it,” she replied, quickly, think- 
ing he had caught her meaning. ‘Tell me 
what I shall do, and I will do it with all my 
heart.’’ 

“With all your heart,’ he continued, still 
repeating her words; then, turning his eyes 
upon her, full with the feeling in his bosom, 
he cried passionately, ‘‘O Marjorie! if you 
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would do some good, if you would make an | justice and truth every way, and appreciating 


exquisite happiness somewhere in the world, 
come to me, make mine. 
he went on, hurriedly, seeing the startled look 
upon her face which his sudden outburst had 
called forth. “1 have been dumb so long! I 
jhave hushed this silent love so long in my 
heart! Let it speak now. Oh, I have loved 
you so deeply and truly! I have asked so 
little in return. You can find no poorer, sad- 
der creature in all this world whose happiness 
would be more royally’‘complete than mine, if 
you would come to me. You are, indeed, 
alone now. There is none whom you can feel 
kindlier toward, surely, Marjorie, than I, who 
have served you all my life. Let it be my 
right to serve youon. I will be content with 
the feeling which you shall give me in return 
for my deep love. See, Marjorie! I have been 
silent many years. I ask you now to be my 
wife.”’ 

What was it that made Marjorie silent? 
Was it the echo of that angry lover’s words, 
** You will be John Farnham’s wife some day. 
He will persuade you to marry. You may 
then have a resurrected heart to give in return 
for his patient, dumb waiting.”’ 
remembrance of these words that stilled her 
voice, and made her look deep down in that 
heart she had so long thought cold and dead ? 
Was it a stir of life she felt again beating 
there? Why did she tremble at his words, 
and feel herself drawn toward this man who 
had so truly loved her all these years? Ah, it 
was a glad, restful feeling. 


Let me speak at last,’’ 


everything. 

From the loud pealing of the awful thunder 
to the soft cooing of the peaceful dove; from 
the musical pattering of the blessed rain on the 
mossy roof, to the tremendous surging of the 
mighty ocean on the roaring breakers; from 


| the beautiful melody of the babbling brooklet 


to the sublime harmony of the resistless cata- 


| ract; from the gentle sighing of the summer 
| breeze to the fierce howling of the midnight 


storm ; from the golden sunset to the lowering 


, tempest ; from the mellow twilight to the light 


with divine genius. 


Was it the | 


Might not this, | 


then, be her true mission?—to become this | 
good man’s wife, and bring him all that happi- | 


ness for which he begged, and which he so | 


richly deserved. 


‘Come, Marjorie, come,’ again entreated 
John ; then, reading aright the flush upon her | 
sweet face, and the tender, new-born light | 


within her eyes, he opened his arms, and she | 


was folded into them, safe at last from all the 
trials and temptations of her stormy, troubled 
life, safe and at rest in the blissful haven of a 
true, tried love. 





THE TRUE POET—AN ESSAY. 


THE true poet has a complete knowledge of | 


all nature. 
revealed the mystery of the universe. 


To him, more than to any other, is 
How- 


ever, his inspiration may often lack for ex- 
pression ; there are many thoughts that feeble | 


words cannot tell. 
should be, like the dew-drop in the sun, an im- 
maculate conception of glowing purity. He 
should never stoop from quaffing the nectar of 
the gods, to the adulation of a grovelling pas- 
sion of earth. He should know each mood of 


But, whatever he does say | 


his ideal goddess—Nature—seeing the use of , 


ning’s glare; from the blest break of day to 
the dread approach of the pestilence ; from the 
rapture of love to the torture of hate; from 
acts of charity to deeds of rapine; from smil- 
ing peace to scowling war; and from a remorse- 
ful hell toa blissful heaven: these are all treas- 
ured up in his memory, to be used as required 
by his various inspirations ; they are warmed 
by vivid imagination, tempered by proper judg- 
ment, refined by elegant taste, and chastened 
Surely, poetry is of hea- 


venly origin! La MOILLE. 


ne 
GUARD WELL LIFE’S COSTLIEST THINGS. 


BY MARY W. M’VICAR. 





IF in this weary world one heart 
Beats with a love steadfast and true, 
Changeless, through swiftly changing years, 
Tender and faithful unto you: 
Guard it as never miser’s gold 
Was guarded, for you searce could be 
Blessed with aught sweeter, fairer, 
Or purer, through eternity. 


And hold as more than half divine, 

* This holiest holy life can know ; 

Shield with all tender, reverent care 
God's fairest gift to us below; 


Think that a day of bitter pain, 
Perchance, into your life may come, 
When fondest word, and tenderest kiss 

Move not the lips forever dumb. 


When kneeling by a rigid form, 
The torture of remorse will thrust 

Each word and thought back on your heart, 
Which wronged, in life, that silent dust. 


When in vain agony you cry 
For only one, just one caress, 
One little hour in which to prove 
The depth of your heart’s tenderness. 


When you would give your all of life 
For that which now you lightly hold; 
Sweet, loving looks from those dear eyes, 
Fond words from lips, when both are cold. 





THEY lose the world who buy it with much 
care. 

CursEs, like arrows, often light upon our 
own heads. 

Wo soars too near the sun with golden 
wings, melts them. 
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GRECIAN LITERATURE. 


CuinA, India, Egypt, and Persia had devel- 
oped, respectively, the reason, the imagination, 


GRECIAN LITERATURE. 


the practical understanding, and elegance of . 


form and thought. 

The literature of Greece, possessing no new 
material, simply combined elements that had 
previously existed in an isolated state. This 
power of reducing antagonistic elements to an 
harmonious whole, was the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the Grecian mind. Employing 
the materials of former ages, it produced a new 
literature, whose symmetry and intellectual 
beauty have never been excelled. It was the 
misfortune of the Greeks, in their intellectual 
culture, to neglect the moral powers. Mere 
intellectual power, unrestrained by the higher 
moral law, will soon produce confusion. 

The soul of man possesses a faculty for dis- 
cerning spiritual truths, as well as a faculty 
for the discovery of physical truths) The 
Greeks cultivated the former, but ignored the 
latter. The result was unfortunate; for the 
first inquiry of the soul is, what am I, whence 
am I, and whither am I going? And this ques- 
tion can never be answered by the pure intel- 
lect. Hence, Grecian philosophy was a confused 
mass of speculation and uncertainty. Socrates 
and Plato were exceptions, not representatives, 
of the philosophy which was popular in Greece. 
Neglecting to cultivate the spiritual part of 
their nature, they were urged on to the other 
extremity, and became decided materialists. 
And in all that pertained to the matter, to the 


form, to the real, they excelled; but failed to | 


impart to their productions that peculiar ani- 
mation or spirit which moves the heart. The 
Grecian poet wrote for the intellect. Hence 
we find, in this literature, all that is necessary 
to satisfy the intellect—the faculty that is ap- 
plied to the material world. The failure of 
Greek civilization was due to their failing to 
apply the intellect to its proper and peculiar 
subject. 

Had the Greeks devoted their energies and 
talents to proper objects, the result would have 
probably been highly advantageous to the ad- 
vancement of physical science. Still, had their 
powers been properly applied, the civilization 
resulting thereby would have been very im- 
perfect, wanting all that the moral powers sup- 
ply. Respecting all that concerned the form 
of literature, the arrangement and combination 
of thought, all that is artistic in literature, in 
a word, with regard to all that did not affect 
the heart, the Greeks were very successful. 
Observe the completeness of their poetry ; how 
apt and striking are the illustrations; how 
rhythmical and beautiful is the entire struc- 
ture. 

The light of Grecian genius is brilliant, il- 
Iumines the intellect, but contains no warmth— 


_by the Greeks. 
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and perfect poetry resembles the light of the 
sun, that floods the world with light, but also 
warms it with heat. The Grecian literature 
began with Homer. His characteristic is, truth 
to nature. Respecting the external world, he 
has written with an exactness and beauty of 
description that have never been surpassed. 
After perusing his poems we close the book 
perfectly satisfied ; we are proud of the man 
who could produce such a work ; it is all there 
complete and finished. No wild, unsatisfied 
longings are kindled in the soul. The expec- 
tations that Homer excited Homer has fulfilled. 
The mind is satisfied. The work is perfect. 

This principle of definite completeness per- 
vaded and influenced the entire Grecian mind. 
In the realm of art there are two grand divi- 
sions, corresponding to two poles of the mind— 
the real and the ideal. In sculpture a definite, 
single effect is wrought. The mind contem- 
plates a statue with pleasant satisfaction. 
Why is it that a statue fails to stir up the soul, 
as is the case in painting? Simply because 
the sculptor aims at beauty of form, which is 
known, definite, complete; while the painter 
strives to suggest to the soul the unknown, or, 
at least, something more than is expressed on 
the canvas. Painting addresses the spiritual 
portion of our nature, sculpture the material. 
Hence the Greeks were pre-eminently success- 
fulin sculpture ; while their painting amounted 
to nothing more than mere copying. It also is 
evident that the modern school of sculpture 
has proceeded on false and erroneous princi-~ 
ples. 

Again, in the drama, the Greeks surpass the 
moderns in the form, but are inferior in respect 
to the spirit. Both the modern and the ancient 
drama are ideal. In the ancient drama the 
beauties, tortures, deformities, wonders, and 
finally the interest, are all of a material and 
external nature. The unity is evident, and the 
drama proceeds with the regularity of a dem- 
onstration. All is mechanical method. The 
modern drama has also a principle of unity ; 
but it is rather organic than mechanical. His- 
tory of nations, being its record of actions and 
facts, was brought to a high state of perfection 
Herodotus first, and Thuci- 
dides subsequently, wrought effects in history 
that have never been equalled. Greece became 
a great political power by the Persian War; she 
lost her influence and destroyed her strength 
by internal strife. But when Athens became 
a subject to other powers, she had acquired an 
empire in literature which ages cannot destroy. 

The subject is so immense and our limits so 
confined, that we have been able to do little 
more than throw out a few hints, which will 
save much time, labor, and disappointment in 


| the study of Grecian literature. 


excites no thrill of feeling in the heart. Pure 


0o— 


Honest designs must wait for the reward. 
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WAKING UP THE WRONG 
PASSENGER. 


BY MARIAN FAIRFIELD. 








His worst enemy could not have called my 
cousin Joe a communicative man. He had an 
aggravating way of keeping silent when almost 
any other man in his senses would have talked ; 
and it was not because he was ‘“‘deficient’’ in 
any way besides his deficiency of language. 
One could have excused him had this been the 
case. Like most silent people, he ‘‘kept up a 
terrible thinking,’’ and, when anything did 
start him, he was always sure of an atientive 
and appreciating audience. And I do believe 
that is what they do it for. I would like to 
see anybody listen to me, for instance, as I’ve 
seen them listening to him. His favorite an- 
swer to my reproaches upon the subject was, 
‘‘Father told me to keep my mouth shut, and 
nobody would know I was a fool ;’’ but I al- 
ways told him that that was an indication of 
‘the pride that apes humility.”” He used to 
say occasionally other little things about not 
getting a chance when I was about; but then 
I always “considered the source.’’ He did 
talk once in a while, and then I found him 
charming, for I had that pleasant little feeling 
which it tickles us all so much to have—that I 
was being confided in, and that it was not 
everybody to whom he would talk in this unre- 
served manner. 

I grew very intimate with Joe during that 
summer I spent at the Corner Farm; more in- 
timate, I’m afraid, than he was with me, for 
it is a necessity with me to talk to somebody, 
and he was the best listener there. The girls 
and I have always been intimate, but they 
liked to “‘air’’ their views and experiences 
nearly as well as I did mine; so that I had to 
take my turn at listening as well as talking; 
and somehow, with Aunt Lucy, their mother, 
I always felt like sitting at her feet and listen- 
ing. She was so lovely, and knew so much 
about the life we were all guessing at, and 
finding out by degrees, that when I was with 
her, I found my “foolish talking’’ not at all 
**convenient.”’ 

I had never been with Joe much until that 
summer, for it had so happened that he had 
nearly always been away at school or college 
during my visits, and so I investigated his 
character with a good deal of interest. I had 
such a good chance; the girls were both ‘“‘en- 
gaged,”’ and, of course, I did not want to play 
Mademoiselle De Trop to either couple ; and, 
as their lovers lived at convenient distances, 
there was scarcely an evening when there was 
not a happy couple in the bow-window, and 
another at the remote end of the porch, among 
the roses and honeysuckles; and although, to 
do them justice, they were not a bit selfish, 
and tried to make me stay with them, I knew 











better than that, if I was a “single sister” 
myself, with no idea of ever being anything 
else. 

So Joe ‘“‘took me in hand”’ after I had been 
there a few days—he did not seem to notice 
how things stood before—and confided to me 
that he had been feeling rather “left out in 
the cold’’ since Lizzie’s engagement—Lou had 








| gone first—and that, as I seemed to feel so too, 


perhaps we could comfort each other. I over- 
looked the insinuation which a twinkle in his 
eyes made still more pointed, for the sake of 
his offer, and we entered upon a sort of tacit 
understanding that we were to spend our even- 
ings together away from the two pairs of lovers, 
This was quite an understanding for my silent 
cousin, and I appreciated the ‘effort’ he 
must have made, for I had come, not just for 
a visit, but to spend the summer. Aunt Luey 
had come to see me one bright day in May, 
and found me worn out in body and mind with 
the treadmill of my life—a situation in a pub- 
lic school. She had been so lovely, and made 
me think so of my dead mother, that I had 
given up my independence for once; ‘‘and for 
a wonder,”’ Lizzie and Lou said, and let her 
make an arrangement with the principal, and 
pack my trunk, and carry me off for a long 
rest at the dear old farm-house. 

She would have kept me there always if she 
could, but somehow I could not forego my 
‘‘crust of bread and liberty’’ permanently, even 
forher. It is not my own story, however, that 
I want to tell, but something Joe told me, in 
one of our long drives, that amused me a good 
deal, coming from him. Those lovely evening 
drives! 1 think they do me good yet, for on 
summer evenings, when I am all tired and dis- 
gusted, I just lean out of my window, which 
opens, I am thankful to say, upon a lovely 
city garden, and smell the roses, and look at 
the sky, till I dream myself back among the 
hills, in the midst of which the Corner Farm is 
nestled. 

Joe used to be at work on the farm all day, 
for he maintained that he had to be among his 
men to make things go straight ; but it seemed 
to me that there was no tire to the fellow, with 
his six feet of height, and great broad shoul- 
ders. How I used to envy him his strength! 
And after tea he would bring up the little car- 
riage ; or sometimes, what was better still, the 
two riding horses, and away we would go; 
and many a time he has not said three words 
from the time we started until we came home 
again, and then he would tease me for being 
such a dreadful talker. But once in a while 
he would talk himself, and then, like every- 
body else, I paid him his tribute of silent at- 
tention, although I always told him that it 
went against my conscience to do it; for that, 
if he was treated less like an oracle, he would 
be less like one, I believed. 

It was one evening when he took me a new 
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WAKING UP THE WRONG PASSENGER. 


drive, into a neighborhood with which I was 
not familiar, that he told me the story which I 
mean to tell now, if 1 ever get started. It was 
late in August, but the air felt like early fall, 
and that perfect hush and mellow light that I 
jove so hung over everything, and at the same 
time the skies and fields were as green as they 
are in June. It was so beautiful that I kept 
still, too, for a little while; but, just as the 
sun was setting, we came to a part of the road 
that wound around a little valley; and right 
opposite to us, on the side of a hill, and lighted 
up by the red sunlight, stood an old stone 
farm-house, the very picture of comfort and 
homely beauty. That is no contradiction, for 
the word home7y has only come to mean ugly 
by misappropriation, and it is a word I like, 
and like to use in its old sense. I asked who 
lived in that dear old house—I always used to 
ask who lived in any nice-looking house we 
passed, if Joe did laugh at me for what he 
called my ‘‘unquenchable curiosity’’—and he 
told me ‘‘some people named Fairfield.’” Now, 
as this was his own surname, and mine like- 
wise, I asked if they were related to us in any 
degree. No, he said, he did not know that 
they were. But his eyes twinkled, and he 
looked so very knowing, that I said, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Well, what is it?” 

“What’s what?’ he asked, pleasantly. 

I did not shake him; he was nearly twice 
my size; but I looked at him, and he capitu- 
lated. 

“Well, my dear,”’ he said, slowly, “I might 
tell you quite a story about that house, or 
apropos to it, as I suppose you would say ; but, 
then, the doctor said you were on no account 
to be excited, and it is very exciting ; and then 
you might tell Lou and Lizzie. You do tell 
them things sometimes, you know, and alto- 
gether’’— 

I interrupted him eagerly. He was exciting 
me a great deal more by keeping me in sus- 
pense in this way than he possibly could by 
any story he might tell me; and, as for my 
telling Lou and Lizzie what he told me in con- 
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two years ago this identical summer, you may 
remember that you promised to pay us a visit, 
and then backed down about it. Don’t inter- 


_rupt me, my dear; I know you had a fever, 


| were in short frocks, 


and could not help yourself. Ail the same; 
you did not come. Now, as a preface to this 
thrilling narrative’—and, if you look at me in 
that breathless manner, my conscience will 
oblige me to bring it to an untimely end—I 
must tell you a few facts in connection with 
that visit. When you wrote, in the first place, 
to know if it would be convenient to us for 
you to ‘come and make us a little visit,’ mother 
and the girls had just promised positively to 
make a long-deiayed visit to Uncle ‘Tom and 
his family. They were only going to stay a 
week, and there had been so much said about 
it that they dared not write that they would 
not come, for fear there would be something 
to pay; and yet they knew that you were, in 
sume respects, such a very ridiculous young 
woman—lI stop at the first interruption—that 
they were absolutely afraid to write you word 
to wait a week, for they thought you would fly 
off the handle, and not come at all. Besides, 
they knew your vacation was a limited affair. 
So it was agreed, in solemn family council, 
that they should write to you to come on, as 
their visit would be half over when you came, 
and they thought father and I might manage 
you for three days. It was in vain that I 
represented that I had not met you since you 
and that I shouldn’t 
know you if I were to tumble over you. They 
said you were ‘very easy to get acquainted 
with’—in which, as people frequently are, they 
were about half right and half wrong, which is 
a parenthesis, if you know what that is—and 
that they were so glad not to leave father and 
me alone so long. So away they went. 

‘On the afternoon which you had fixed for 
your,arrival, I had the horse put to the little 


| carriage, and brought him to the door, expect- 


fidence, 1 wondered he was not ashamed of | 


himself. 

He took out his watch, consulted it, and 
said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Let me see—it was a quar- 
ter past six when we left home; it is now half 
after seven. I mean to go home by another 
road, which is a quarter of an hour longer 
than the one by which we came. Can I tell it 
in an hour and a half? Yes, I think I can, 
and have a little time left for us to reflect upon 
it, so here goes, my Mary Ann; but remember, 
it is in confidence.” 

He always would call me either “ Polly” or 
“Mary Ann,” when he knew I spelt it Marian, 
and could not abide it the other way ; but I did 
not say anything this time, I was so afraid he 
would stop. 

Once upon a time,’ 


ing that father, who had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, would go to the station to meet 
you; but my parent rebelled for once, and 
said that I was the more suitable victim—I beg 
your pardon! I mean agent. I faintly sug- 
gested that I did not know my fair cousin by 
sight. All nonsense; he would describe her 
so that I could not miss her ; and it was a great 
note for a young fellow like me to be trying to 
shift my duty to his old shoulders in that fash- 
ion. Then came the description. I will not 


| repeat it, as I suppose you occasionally look 


in a looking-glass. I got it off by heart—now, 
if we were not first cousins, what a chance 


| that would be for a pretty speech !—and went 


on my way, not exactly rejoicing, but with 
that tranquillity which proceeds from a good 


| conscience. I reached the station in due course 
| of time., and so did the 4.30 train; but among 
| the few ‘people who stepped out upon the plat- 


’ he began, “namely, | form, there was only one young lady, and I 
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immediately saw that she would not answer. 
She had a handle on her face by way of a nose 
that was something astonishing. I knew father 
must have mentioned it as a distinguishing 
mark, if it had been yours. I’ve often wondered 
what went with that girl. She ought to have 
gone to Barnum’s. Are you beginning to think 
it is not thrilling? The thrill is just coming, 
my dear, now. I stepped into the rear car and 
walked through it, for I have seen ladies whose 
wits forsook them upon their entering a rail- 
road car, and I thought perhaps you were wait- 
ing for some one to tell you to get out. In the 
second car I found a young woman who, over- 
come by the fatigue of the journey, or the heat 
of the day, or both, had fallen asieep, as pic- 
turesquely as it is possible todo inacar. She 
was a little cinder-spotted, to be sure; but, 
with that exception, quite a pleasing picture ; 
and I thought of the Sleeping Beauty, of course. 
Father said you had dark hair and eyes. This 


damsel’s hair was dark, and curly into the | 


bargain. The hair matched the description ; 
but the eyes! The Sleeping Beauty came to 
the rescue, and I murmured to myself, ‘Cousin, 
if thy tresses be so dark, how dark those hid- 
den eyes must be!’ The rest of the description 
tallied well enough, and I had serious thoughts 
of continuing the Sleeping Beauty figure in my 
mode of waking her. I was sorry afterwards 
that I did not, but I thought it might embar- 
rass her a little; so I merely bent over her and 
said, politely, ‘Miss Fairfield, I believe?’ She 
jumped, of course, and then said, a little con- 
fusedly, ‘ Yes; is this my cousin Joe?’ I said 
it was, and that she had better get out; so she 
did it, and by the time we were on the platform 


she had waked up sufficiently to give me her | 


check, and I got her trunk for her. If the 
train did not stop so confoundedly long at that 
station, to wait for the down train, she would 
have been carried on, and I should not have 
this little narrative to tell. I thought she had 
a pretty extensive trunk for a two-weeks’ visit ; 


| was ‘making an effort’ not to. 


but, of course, I was too polite to say so. We | 


drove off, my erroneously-so-supposed cousin 
chattering like a little wren. She’d been sure 
it was the next station that she was to get off 
at; aunt must have made a mistake ; she was 
so glad I came through the cars; and what a 
merey it was that they stopped so long at that 
station! and how lovely the country was look- 
ing now! and dear knows what all beside. 
She did not seem to mind not being answered 
much more than you do, my Polly. And I 
was her Cousin Joe, was I? I was very differ- 
ent from what she had expected ; but the dis- 
appointment was not at all disagreeable, she 
would tell me that much. Of course, I began 
to think that she was a pretty nice little girl, 
and that it would be rather pleasant to have 
such a good ehance to make her acquaintance, 
after all. 
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and remarks came thick and fast. The house 
did not look at all as she thought it would; 
but it was just as lovely as it could be. And 
where were uncle and aunt? 1 had not had 
the courage to tell her about the exodus o 
mother and the girls; so I was much neienalll 
by father’s appearance. He kissed her first, 
and then looked at her, and they both looked 
puzzled. ‘It’s very queer,’ she said, doubt 
fully; ‘everything and everybody is so differ. 
ent from what I expected. And yet I can't 
be mistaken. This is Cousin Joe Fairfield, 
isn’t it?’ I said it undoubtedly was. ‘And 
this is Uncle Cornelius?’ ’ 

“Now, my father, as you are aware, rejoices 
in the name of Jonathan, so he opened his eyes. 
You know how the old gentleman hates to 
make anybody uncomfortable, so you may im- 
agine he did not relish ‘the position’ much, for 
it was becoming evident to the meanest capa 
city that there was a mistake. 

‘** My dear,’ he began, hesitatingly, ‘I think 
there must be a mistake somewhere ; my name 
is Jonathan.’ 

“The little lady’s eyes opened wider and 
wider, till I was really alarmed for her; and 
she gasped out, ‘Whatisit? Isn’t this Clover- 
dale? and aren’t you my uncle, Cornelius Fair- 
field ?’ 

*** Now don’t be worried, my dear child,’ says 
father, soothingly, ‘I know where Cloverdale 
is, and all about it. It is all this stupid boy’s 
fault ; I don’t see how he made such a blun- 
der; but if you will only not cry, I will be so 
much obliged to you, and Joe shall put you 
right into the carriage again, and take you to 
your friends.’ 

“To the young woman’s everlasting credit 
be it said, she did not ery, but I saw that she 
Feather and she 
explained away at each other, until they came 


‘to an understanding. He knew of her rela- 


tions very well, although he was not person- 
ally acquainted with them, as they had only 
recently come to the neighborhood, and it was 
the next station that she should have stopped 
at, and I had to take all the blame; and there 
I stood, feeling like a sheep, and looking as I 
felt, doubtless. Well, she accepted my apol- 


| ogy very gracefully—as she did everything, the 


** When we reached home, her exclamations | 


little witch!—and when she found that we 
were only ten miles from her destination, and 
that I would take her there immediately, she 
became composed, and before we had gone 
half the distance we were the best friends in 
the world. You, Mary Ann, accuse me of hav- 
ing a ‘talent for silence,’ so that little girl 
must have had a special gift of making silent 
people talk, for I never had any difficulty in 
talking to her—but once. But let me not an- 
ticipate. We agreed that it was very absurd, 


' but I vindicated myself, and she said I had not 
| been ‘stupid’ at all; and we concluded that, as 


our names were the same, we must be distantly 
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related to each other, and that, in considera 

tion of this probable fact, and the cousinly sen- 
timents with which we had met, she should 
continue to call me ‘Cousin Joe,’ and I might 
call her ‘Cousin Nellie’—that was her name, 
she said. That ten miles never seemed so short 
to me as it did that evening—oh, until to-night, I 
mean—and when I reluctantly lifted her out of 
the carriage I felt as if we had been acquainted 
for several weeks, say. Of course I asked per- 
mission to call, after she had introduced me to 





‘Uncle Cornelius,’ who came anxiously out to | 


meet her, and he benevolently said I might. 
They had been very anxious, he said, when 


the train arrived without his niece, and he was | 


glad their anxiety had terminated so pleasantly 


He hoped my father would come with me when | 
easy, pleasant conversation such as we gene- 


lealled, for we were not too far off to be neigh- 
borly, and he had heard us spoken of frequently, 
as bearing the same name that he did; indeed, 
he had no doubt we were remotely connected. 


It was Nellie’s first visit to them for many | 
years, for her home was in the far west—and | ous self-conceit, that I had nothing to do but 
| say the words, and there I was! 


| witch saw from the first that I was not in my 


would I not come in and join them at tea, be- 
fore taking the drive home? I was fool enough 
todo it, for Miss Nellie requested me to, and 


| woman of your perspicacity. 


before I left I was quite contented, saving your | 


presence, my dear, with the way the affair had 
turned out, and thought I had not made much 
of a blunder after all. 


“It was not very long, of course, before I | 


called again. I did not ‘bring my father,’ 
however; I thought he would go by himself 
when he was ready, which he did, and the fam- 
ilies became acquainted with each other, as you 
know. I was introduced to my ‘double,’ the 
real ‘Cousin Joe,’ and found him a clever 
enough fellow, but strangely blind as to his 
privileges in the way of ’squiring Nellie. I 
discovered before long that he had a little 
affair of his own on hand, which was requiring 
all his energies. Of course I felt it my duty to 


afternoon I ‘got myself up regardless,’ and 


| started off on horseback, leading Bob—that 


horse you’re so fond of riding, you know—by 
the bridle, for Cousin Nellie liked to ride, too. 
I found her at home, and very willing to go; 
and really, I thought, as we rode off, a man 
might do worse than I am going to do this 
afternoon, for she looked especially charming 
in her riding-dress, and rode well. 

‘‘She was in uncommonly fine spirits that af- 
ternoon, I observed, which fact rather ‘dashed’ 
me, though I did not know exactly why it 
should, either. I said I never found any dif- 
ficulty in talking to her but once ; that this was 
the ‘once’ I need scarcely explain to a young 
1 could not talk 
for the life of me. I wanted to fall into an 
rally kept up, and then lead up gradually to 
my subject, but I could not think how to begin. 
lt makes me laugh many a time, when I think 
of that ride, and how sure I was, in my glori- 


The little 


‘normal condition,’ I saw that in her eye, but 
she chatted on as if there was nothing the mat- 
ter, until we had gone a mile or two, and then 
she turned round all of a sudden, and ex- 
claimed :— 


***Cousin Joe, what’s the matter? You 


| haye not said ten words since we started.’ It 


take Nellie out driving and riding and boating | 


—you remember the pond, close by here ?—and 
she was as pleasant as possible, and ‘Cousin 


Joe’d’ me, and said how nice it was that we | 


had had that funny contretemps to make us ac- 


quainted with each other, and everyth@g went | 


on blissfully—so blissfully, that I began to 
think that it was about time to come to some- 
thing definite. She had accepted all my atten- 
tions with the most charming frankness, flow- 
ers and fruit included—to do her justice, I had 
hot offered her anything heavier than the latter, 
in the way of presents—and—well, I was two 
years younger than I am now, and I thought 
that she certainly was encouraging me, and 
that, if I behaved honorably, I ought to keep 
on, for it would be too bad to trifle with an 
honest, confiding little creature such as she 
was. I daresay you ’re laughing, miss; I can't 


was coming, then, and she knew it, the limb, 
so she went on before I had a chance to say a 
word. ‘Since you will not talk to me, I will 
tell you something, but it is a great secret, 
mind, and you must promise not to tell a soul ; 
I would not tell you about it, but you have 
been so very kind to me, that I feel as if 1 
ought to, for there is nothing else I can do to 
show you how much obliged to you I am for 
making my visit so pleasant.’ 

‘I knew what was coming then, and thought 
what a confounded fool I had been to think she 
meant anything but friendship; but I made 
up my mind that I would quit the business*im- 
mediately, and cover myself with glory by the 
way I received her confidence ; so 1 braced my- 
self up to it, and looked right in her eyes, with 
an expression of brotherly interest. She began 
to get embarrassed then, and to laugh and 


| blush until she looked perfectly lovely. 


““*VYou’ve put me all out looking at me so,’ 
she said. ‘Cousin Joe, I’m engaged to be 
married. His name is Smith, and that is the 
only thing I have against him. We’ve been 


| as good as engaged fora year and more; he 


see you, but I can feel the carriage shaking. | 


Laugh away, I can do it myself now. So I 
made up my mind to sacrifice mysel* and one 


gave me this’—looking affectionately at a ring 
which, to my certain knowledge, I had never 
seen her wear before—‘a year ago, but father 
said I was too young, and would not let me 
wear it. He has consented at last, however, 
and Frank is coming en next week to take me 
home.’ 
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“She had made such a long speech about it, 
that I had had time to collect myself pretty 
well, so I turned my face round, and smiled 
benevolently on her, as if I had suspected it 
from the first, and offered my congratulations 


in such a pleasant manner that she looked a | 


little surprised, and—I could not help thinking 
—a little disappointed also. Of course I, being 
only a man, cannot understand why she should 
have been disappointed, but it is just possible 
that you may. For the rest of the ride the 
tables were turned ; it was I who talked straight 
ahead, upon a variety of subjects, chiefly sug- 
gested by the scenery and she who did not 
seem able to find much to say in reply. lf my 
first ride with her was the shortest I ever took, 
my last made up for it a little. I believe that 
is about all. I saw her once or twice after that, 
and of course we kept up the cousin business, 
and she introduced me to ‘Frank’ when he 
came, and enlarged upon my ‘kindness,’ and 
our probable relationship; and we even ex- 
changed two or three letters after she went 
home, but that soon fell through, of course, 
though I dutifully answered every one of hers. 
I suppose she is married by this time, for she 
said it was to come off this summer. I think 
she might have had the manners to send me 
cards, though. And now you would like to 
know ‘how I feel by this time,’ I suppose? 
My dearly beloved, if I did not feel pretty well, 
I thank you, do you suppose I would have told 
you all this rigmarole? Not if I know myself! 
I beg your pardon, I believe that is slang. I 
found it was my vanity that had received the 
wound, and I have reason to think—but not 
from personal experience, I beg you'll under- 
stand —that one’s vanity heals much more 
quickly than one’s heart. But it makes me 
shudder yet to think how near I came to mak- 
ing the most consummate ass of myself—you ‘re 
laughing again, I’ll be hanged if you’re not! 
I believe you think I did make an ass of my- 
self. You may speak now; I am afraid the 
consequences will be serious if you keep still 
any longer, and you really have behaved beau- 
tifully, Polly.’ 

Permission being thus graciously accorded, I 
ventured to ask how it was that it was only his 
vanity which received the wound, when the 
young lady was so excessively charming, and 
also whether he was not very much disap- 
pointed when he saw the real Marian after 
having mistaken such a lovely being for her? 

‘Upon mature consideration,”’ he replied, ‘I 
concluded that although she was very pretty 
and fascinating and all that, she was not very 
deep, and that she would be the sort of person 
who, after she was a little used to me, would 
zo to sleep when I read aloud to her in the 
evening, and so 1 made up my mind that there 
was a ‘special interposition’ in my favor, and 
feel, at this present speaking, that I owe quite 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Frank Smith. As 


for your second question, it is painfully evident 
that you are fishing for a compliment, so I wil] 
merely say that you are not so ugly as I ex. 


pected you would be, for of course, after my 


mistake, ! was prepared for the worst.’ 
I could not help telling him, in answer to the 


| first part of this ‘‘speech,”” what a blessing it 





was that the grapes which hung out of our 
reach were invariably sour, but he did not 
seem to mind it. LIasked him the next day if 
he would consider it a ‘‘ breach of confidence” 
if 1 ‘made a story’’ out of this little adven- 
ture, and he told me not at all; they none of 
them knew much about it at home, and of 
course [ would put other names, and “tinker” 
it a little, and then he added, ‘‘I should not 
feel alarmed if you were to write it names and 
all, for the waste-paper baskets of magazines 
tell no tales.”’ 


- 
_>o- > 





HONOR TO WHOM DUE. 
BY H. W. H. 





TAKE again the stale old theme, 
Honest muse, and have your say; 
As to what you think or dream 
Of the men who work their way; 
Men whose brows are bronzed by sun, 
Men with strong and sinewy hands, 
Who have worked for and have won, 
Or their worshops, or their lands. 


Long repressed and long delayed 
Justice slowly comes at last; 

But does merit, thus repaid, 
Blur out all the shamefyl past ? 

To thousands who have martyrs died, 
That labor might exalted be, 

How long shall false, disgraceful pride 
Deny earth’s immortality ? 


Not long, for hope has reached belief, 
The better day is dawning now, 

And many a war-successful chief 
Ranks less than privates at the plow; 

Fame not alone on sword and plume 
Sheds all the lustre of its light, 

But honest toil may now assume 
To share such glory as its right. 


The coming time, God speed say we, 
When toiling men shall not succumb 
To @ealth, and power, its child; or be 
Like slaves, before their masters dumb! 
When noblemen no longer bend 
To pomp and pride with servile face; 
But stand erect, as friend with friend, 
Rejoicing in an equal place. 


o—_— 
oa 





Ampttion often plays the wrestler’s trick of 
raising a man up merely to fling him down. 

Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind to the 
scorner, and dumb to those who are mischiev- 
ously inquisitive. 

Ir is a great blunder, in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, not to know when we have got it; that 
is, not to be content with a reasonable and pos- 
sible measure of it. 
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WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 








“O Will, do get it for me.” 

So pleaded pretty Annie Bond, as she and 
her young husband stood by the window in | 
their cosey little breakfast-room. They had | 
been married but one short year—not long | 
enough for Will to listen with indifference to | 
her eager pleading. A very bewitching pic- | 
ture Annie made, as she stood with both hands 
resting on Will’s broad shoulders, her face 
bright with expectation, and her blue eyes | 








sparkling. | 
“But, Annie, Ido not think I[ can afford it | 
just now.” 
“OQ Will! Please get it for me. I cannot 


giveit up. I will save and save, ever so much, 
for a whole year to pay for it. It is sucha 
little beauty !’’ 

“Annie, I do not like to grieve you, but you 
know I am not rich ; and if I pay fiity dollars 


go unpaid. Cannot my little wife do without 
itthis month? Ido not think it can add one 
charm to your sweet face.” 

“You dear old Will! You do not under- 
stand. Everybody is going to Tracy’s. You 
know I lost my old cross, and how would my 
chain look without one? You don’t want your 
little wife to look dowdy, do you?” 

“Of course not, Annie. But if you want 
your cross simply for show, why do you not 
get something that will make a greater display ? 
Fifty dollars for an inch of gold and pearls! 
It’s preposterous !”’ 

“QO Will, you tease me so!” said Annie, 
with a pretty pout. ‘Why don’t you tell me 
whether you will give me the money or not? 
Say yes, that’s a darling! I know you love 
your little girl better than all the world.” 

Poor Will looked disconcerted. How could 
he resist so sweet a little pleader. He was a 
salesman in a wholesale house, with a salary 
of fifteen hundred a year. That amount ought 
to have supported them nicely, but with their 
humerous, but seemingly trivial expenses, his 
money melted away like snow beneath the 
warm sun. Annie was as dainty and fastidi- 
ous in her tastes as her pet-bird. And always 
wanting something new. She knew perfectly 
well that Will could not afford to gratify every 
whim of hers; but she thought he would man- 
age somehow—he always had before. And the 
cross she must have. 

“Annie, I cannot say nay; I wish to God I 
could !’’ said Will, as he raised his bowed head, 
and drew a deep sigh. ‘‘ Your sweet ways 
make a child of me. To-day is pay-day, and if 
I give you the money, Mr. Barker, who hauled 
my coal, must wait another month, and he is 
Very poor. It is all wrong, Annie, all wrong. 





But come to the store this afternoon, aud you 
shall have your money.”’ 

“There, I knew you loved your naughty 
girl!’ said Annie, as she threw both arms 
around her husband’s neck, and drew his face 
down to hers. ‘‘Mr. Barker will not care to 
wait just one little month. It isn’t Jong; now 
kiss me and go, for I have got so much to do 
to-day, that I must not waste one minute.” 

Annie put up her rosy lips for her kiss, and 
witha smiling face but heavy heart, Will passed 
from the room. Annie kept but one servant, 
and all that morning as she flew hither and 
thither, putting things to rights, her better feel- 
ings kept whispering, ‘“‘Annie, be brave, and 
make a little sacrifice for Will’s sake ; you will 
not feel any happier for the purchase.’’ And, 
as she was almost persuaded to do right, Pleas- 
ure broke in on her reverie, and in the most 
beguiling tones said, ‘‘Now, Annie, don’t be 
an idiot! You get your cross, it will be all 
right with your husband. If you give up to him 
once, you must again. All men talk just so.’’ 
And Annie, with a firm hand, waved her good 


| counsellor aside, and turned to listen to Pleas- 


ure’s deceitful prattle. After she had made up 
her mind to get the cross, she did not feel so 
happy as she had expected to; but she thought 
one glance at the “‘little beauty” would make 
that all right ; and by three o’clock Annie, with 
her young friend Fannie Grant, were tripping 
merrily down the street. 

Let us see how the morning had passed with 
clever, good-hearted Will. Every spare mo- 
ment that he could catch, was spent in figuring 
and calculating how he could pay Barker and 
give Annie her money. But it was of no use, 
the figures would not lie, and one must be sac- 
rificed for the other. Which must it be? He 
knew too well which it ought to be, bnt how 
could he disappoint his little wife? He was still 
thinking what he must do, when Annie came 
in laughing and chatting with her young friend, 
and looking as much out of place in the gloomy 
old wholesale house as a bright butterfly that 
had strayed in through the bars of a prison. 
As he caught sight of her so happy and light- 
hearted, he thought he could never cloud that 
bright face byarefusal. No, come what might. 
Annie should come first; and with a sigh for 
his good intentions that were lost, he passed 
down the room to meet his wife and her young 
friend. 

“Ah, here you are!” cried Annie, with a 
smile. ‘Fannie said you had surely gone out ; 
but I knew you would never disappoint your 
little bother.”’ 

‘‘Miss Fannie, she is a bother and a blessing 
combined. For she bothers my life daily, and 
blesses it hourly.” 

“‘Well, I shall not care, would you, Fannie, 
so long as I am a greater blessing than a 
bother.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Bond, if all are as happy in 
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their married life as you and Annie, I shall 
contemplate matrimony very seriously. 
not believe there was ever a cloud on either 
brow.”’ 


Will smiled and bowed, while he thought of 


the dark cloud that had shadowed his morning 
labor. Truly, a smiling face is often a welcome 
mask. And, with apparently no regret, he 
handed Annie a crisp fifty-dollar bill, saying :— 

“There, Annie, it is yours. Go and get rid 
of it as soon as possible.”’ 

“That I will, and thanks. 
account only where it buys pleasure. Come 
home early, Will,’’ and giddy Annie passed 
out into the street once more. 

Searcely an hour had passed when Mr. Bar- 
ker made his appearance, with a light heart 
and a smiling face. For was he not to receive 
fifty doilars for his honest labor, and then his 
invalid wife should go into the country for one 
whole month. 
they would be happy once more. 

**Here 1 am, Mr. Bond,” he said, walking up 
tohim. ‘You know you told me to-day was 
pay-day, and I hurried right up. My wife is 
all ready to start to her mother’s in the coun- 
try—only waiting for the money.”’ 

‘*Mr. Barker,’’ began poor Will, with a sad 
heart, ‘‘I cannot pay you this month. I have 
just paid out all that I can spare. But you 
shall have your pay in one month from to-day. 
That is the best I can do.” 

With a heart almost ready to break, Mr. Bar- 
ker turned sadly away. He knew it was use- 
less to add one word. His wife must stay at 
home. Submission to the will of the rich was 
a lesson he had learned long ago. 

Annie went to the party, and wore the cross 
that was paid for with money that was rightly 
another’s. But she was no happier with the 


I do 


Money is of no 


Then she would get well, and — 


“little beauty’’ than she had been without it. | 


No» one seemed to realize that she had fifty dol- 
lars suspended to her chain. 


The next month came, and with it Mr. Bar- | 


ker with a sad and dejected look in his face. 
‘*Mr. Bond, I have come for my money, al- 
though I feel guilty in taking it. I feel—I 
know it is the price of my wife’s life. If you 
bad paid me Jast month, it might have saved 
her life, for she was all ready to go to her moth- 


er’s, and the disappointment was more than , 


she could bear. I may be wrong, but One 
greater than I, Knows whether it was your 
fault or not.’’ 

4 ‘Stop, Barker, for God’s sake, don’t accuse 
me of murder! I would give all that I possess 
if 1 could restore you wife to health, but that I 
eannot do. I ean only say that I wish I had 
been firm and done my daty.”’ 

That evening Will walked home with the 
bitterest load of self-reproach his light heart 
had ever known. As he entered the bright 
little parlor, lit up with a soft, mellow light 
from a dainty gas cluster, his young wife 
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sprang to his side with an exclamation of dis. 
may. 

“Why, Will, are you sick? 
matter ?”’ 

““No, Annie, I am not sick ; but I am sadder 
to-night than Lever was before. Poor Barker's 
wife is dead, and he sald if he had had the 
money that | owed him, she might have lived, 
And, someway, I feel as though I had taken 
the life of a fellow mortal.’ 

*“O Will, don’t talk so, you make me shud. 
der, Your money would have made no great 
difference. We all have te die some time, and 
I suppose her time had come. I am so sorry, 
for I can never enjoy wearing my cross any 
more. Although I do not think either one of 
us is to blame. Do you, Will?” 

“Yes, Annie, one of us is to blame; but I 
cannot say which itis. But, with God’s help, 
I will pay as I go after this, or do without. | 
shall never feel again as I feel to-night.” 
“Ah, Will, you are such a philanthropist,” 


What is the 


“said Annie, shrugging her pretty shoulders. 


*‘And you have startled me so I shall not sleep 
one bit to-night. For my part, 1 cannot see * 
who is to blame.”’ 

And echo repeats, “‘ Who is to blame?” 


- — Rien 
HYMN FOR DAYBREAK PRAYERS. 


BY GREGORY THE GREAT (550-604). 
(Translated by Mrs. J. P. BALLARD.) 





Lo! now the shades of night are paling, 

Again the ruddy daybreak hailing, 

Let us in truth our hearts unveiling, 
Entreat the All-Powerful, 


That, pitying, he may banish sorrow, 

Our health confirm, and bid us borrow 

Hope through his love of brighter morrow 
In His blest kingdom. 


Let this be done, Co-equal Spirit, 

Father, and Son, and through thy merit 

While we our future bliss inherit, 
Thine be the glory. 


———__ ~~ oe 





ScoRN no man’s love, though of a mean de- 
gree. 

TRUE dignity is never lost when honors are 
withdrawn. 

A THOUSAND parties of pleasure do not leave 
a recollection worth that of one good action. 

Lrars.—Even the robber and the cut-throat 
have their followers, who admire their address 
and intrepidity, their stratagems of rapine, 
and their fidelity to the gang. The liar, and 
only the liar, is invariably and universally 
despised, abandoned, and disowned; he has 


| no domestic consolations which he ean oppose 


to the censures of mankind; he can retire to 
no fraternity where his crimes may stand in 
place of virtues, but is given up to the hisses 
of the multitude, without friend and without 
apolegist.— Doctor Johnson. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


TRIANGULAR HANDKERCHIEF 
(CROCHET). 

THE original is crocheted with white mohair | 
wool (double strands), and with a coarse 
wooden needle, in scallops of chain stitch, bor- 
dered with rosettes. It is begun from the 


centre with 4 chain, closed into a circle with 1 
slip stitch, and then crocheted very loosely in 
the round as follows: lst round. 4 times alter- | 
nately 3 chain, 1 double. 


2d. 2 slip stitches, 3 





double where the last stitch was worked, 3 
times alternately 3 chain, 1 double in the cen- 
tre of the next 3 chain, 3 chain for the next 
corner, 1 double where the last was crocheted, 
3 chain, 1 double in the 2d slip stitch. The 
next 50 rounds are crocheted like the pre- 
eeding round. The increasings are carried out 
in the same directions as the first increasings, | 
and 1 chain scallop is added between every | 
inerease in each successive round. The 52d | 
VOL. XCII.—24 





round completes the ground of the work. The 
rosettes for the border are worked separately 
as follows: ‘Take a piece of white Berlin wool, 
and wind it about 8 times around the fore- 
finger of the left hand, then draw the wool 
from the finger, holding it carefully in place, 
and crochet over it with a four-fold strand of 
mohair wool 26 trebles and 1 slip stiteh. 2d. 
With a two-fold thread to fasten the others, 13 
times alternately 7 chain, 1 double in every 
other stitch. 3d. 4 slip stitches, 13 times alter- 
nately 7 chain, 1 double in the centre of the 7 
chain. 4th. 4 slip stitch, 7 chain (for increase), 
1 double where the last slip stitch was worked, 


| then 3 chain scallops of 7 chain, 1 double in 


the centre of the 7 chain, 7 chain (for increase), 
1 double where the last double was worked, 
then 10 scallops of 7 chain as before. The 32 
rosettes of the border are worked in the same 
way, hot including the four corner rosettes, 
which must be one round larger. These ro- 
settes have the 3d round crocheted twice over, 
and in the 4th round 2 instead of 3 chain scal- 
lops are crocheted between the 2 increasings, 
and 11 instead of 10 chain scallops are crocheted. 
Of course, the rosettes are joined together 
where required. For the round which joins 
the rosettes to the groundwork, proceed as 
follows: * 1 double in the centre stitch of the 
scallop of chain before the increase at the cor- 
ner of the groundwork, 7 chain, join the centre 
stitch to the centre stitch of the first increase 
in the rosette before a corner rosette and to 
the second increase of the corner rosette to- 
gether, 1 double where the last was worked, 
twice alternately 3 chain, joining the centre 
stitch to the centre stitch of the chain scallop 
of the ordinary rosette, 1 double in the centre 
stitch of the next chain seallop of the ground- 
work, t 7 chain, join the centre stitch to the 
centre of the first increase of the rosette to 
which the work was last joined, and also to 
the second increase of the next rosette, 1 double 
in the same stitch in which the last was worked, 
7 chain seallops of 3 chain and 1 double in the 
centre stitch of the next chain scallop of the 
groundwork, joining the 2d stitch of the 2d, 
4th, and 6th of the 7 chain scallops to the cen- 
tre stitch of the scallop of 3 chain of the ro- 
sette, fo the 2d increase of which you have 
already joined, repeat 6 times from t, and 
then 3 times from *. Then edge the work 
with two rounds as follows: 1st rownd. 1 double 
in the same stitch of the rosette in the hollow 
of a scallop which has been already joined to 
another rosette, 3 times alternately 7 chain, 1 
double in the centre of the next 7 chain, 7 
chain, 1 double in the 2d of the next 7 chain. 7 
chain, 1 double in the 6th of the same 7 chain 
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on which 2 double have already been crocheted, | be threaded through it. See illustration. The 
then 7 chain, repeat. Allowance must be purls outside the braid are fastened with point 
made at the corners for the extra chain stitches | russe stitches of blue silk. Between these strips 
which will be found there. 2d. 11 slip stitch, of embroidery, black spangles are placed upon 
* 6 times alternately 7 chain, 1 double in the | the canvas and fastened down with pownt russe 
centre of the next 7 chain, then 7 chain and 1 | stitches of blue silk. Then consult Fig. 3, 
double in the centre stitch of the next chain | which shows the case opened, and fit the side 
scallop of this rosette, and the centre stitch of of the case intended to hold the netting frame 
the next chain scallop, but on the next rosette | 
together repeat from *. At the corner rosettes, | 
1 more seallop of chain. When the work is | 
completed, it is much improved by stretching 
it out, moistening it with water, and then let- 
ting it dry slowly. 


—_———-——eo pe —__ ——— 


EMBROIDERED NETTING-CASE. 
THE case consists of two sides of card-board, 
each measuring twelve inches by ten, covered 
with Java canvas on the outside, and lined 
Fig. L. 
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with blue taffetas. The latter material is used 
in a double layer to form the back of the case. 
Fig. 2 gives in the original size the embroidery 


Fig. 2 





with three pockets of card-board covered with 
blue taffetas, and the other half with a bag of 
the same material, for the reception of the 
balls of thread, netting, needles, and meshes. 
The bag is cut out of a straight piece of taffetas 


big. 4 















on the canvas ground. It is worked in chain | 
stitch and point russe with red, green, and blue | forty-four inches long and ten broad; it is 
shaded silk, and edged on each side with white | drawn up with blue silk cord. The two halves 
braid; this braid must be choseh with open- | of the case are then bound with blue ribbon, 
work edges, so that narrow blue chenille may | and edged with blue silk cord, and the double 
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fold of taffetas is sewn between them, as above 
directed. The bandles are made of strips of 
Java canvas ten inches long and an inch and a 
half broad ; each handle has an embroidery of | 
feather stitch or buttonhole stitch worked with 
blue purse silk. | 


—— <> -+e—____— 


WASTE PAPER BASKET. 
IN POLISHED CANE, WITH CRYSTAL BEADS. 
THE four sides are cut out of card-board, 
Fig. L. 


lined with wadding and blue silk quilted in 
diamonds. Outside, the card-board is covered 
with plaited straw, embroidered as follows: 
The style is worked in plain and interlacing | | 


Fig. 2. 
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satin stitch with several shades of brown silk, 
the bird with blue, and the reeds and Sprays | 
With brown and green silk. A ‘blue silk cord | 
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4 
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| gray taffetas is slightly fringed. 


is then arranged around each section of the 
tray, as shown in the illustration. 


— —~—>+—_— 


COUVRETTES (JAVA CANVAS). 
(See Engraving, Page 316.) 

THESE can be worked in a small size as mats, 
or large as antimacassars. The canvas can be 
had in squares prepared with fringe, all ready 
for work. The designs are very simple. The 
plain line is worked over two little squares or 
stitches of canvas, the vandyked line over 
three, thus: Insert the needle in a given stitch, 
carry it up three stitches in a perpendicular 
line, draw it through, insert in the next stitch 
to the right but one above the last, then carry 
over three, and soon. The other stitches used 
in the design are feather stitch, and picot stitch 
for the stars. The designs look very well on 
the soft linen made like the Java canvas, and 
would be very useful workéd in crewel wool, 
as they would wash well. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK-BAG. 


BaG of white taffetas, with foundation and 


| triangular side pieces of card-board lined with 


pale green taffetas. The side pieces are ar- 
ranged in puffings of green taffetas on the out- 


| side, with white silk gimp sewn on with gold 


beads. Round the foundation the puffing of 





The bag is 
drawn up with cord and tassels, and three 
strips of card-board covered with taffetas and 
trimmed with white silk gimp meet in a bow of 
green silk ribbon and form the handle. 














(See Engraving, Page 316.) 

THis vallance may be used either for a win- 
dow or for a large mantlepiece. The ground 
work is brown cloth, and each point is sepa- 
rated from the next with stripes of darker 
brown velvet, terminating with tassels, the 
stripe being worked with gold-colored filoselle. 
The medallion in the centre is light brown 
cloth, and upon it there is an appliqu’ of flow- 
ers of various shades of brown, ranging up to 
gold. The arabesques are brown velvet, edged 
with gold cord. This design is only given in 
miniature on account of space. 


oo — 
DANCING MARIONETTE. 
THE head, body, and arms are cut from a 


fashion-plate ; or any little colored picture will 


serve the purpose ; these are gummed on to thin 


card-board. The body and head measure two ! 


and three-quarter inches in depth. The card- 





board is cut quite straight at the lower edge of 
the body; holes are made through it to tie on 
the legs, which must be made in two separate 


parts, lightly tied with silk, so as to move quite | 


freely. The skirt may be made of a small 
piece of llama or light ‘sarcenet, with tulle or 
gauze over it. The skirt measures two anda 
half inches in length, and five inches in width. 
When finished, a piece of fine black silk is fast- 
ened at the shoulders under a little bit of the 


VALLANCE FOR WINDOW (APPLIQUE). 
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tulle or gauze, which is put on as a bertha. 


The ends of the silk may be fastened to the 

window curtains, and dance music played on 
| the piano; the vibration will cause the little 
; figure to appear to dance to the music. 


—_——___. —0g————___.. 


EMBROIDERED WORK BAG. 
ON a square foundation ef card-board, lined 
| with blue satin inside, and covered outside 
with plaited straw, is sewn a bag of bright 


Fig. 1. 








blue satin drawn up with blue silk cord. The 
straw cover has in each corner an embroidery 
of filoselle silk in cross stitch and point russe. 
The colors used are three shades of pink and 
two of green for the design given in Fig. 2, and 
for Fig. 3, three shades of blue and two of 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 








| green. The straw is then edged with a rew uf 
| point russe of black and yellow silk, and a 
| ruching of blue satin ribbon. 


———— Peo a 


LACE FOR CURTAINS, ETC. (CROCHET). 

Tr1s lace is crocheted with fine cotton the 
narrow way in backward and forward rows 
along a foundation chain of 54 stitches. 1st 
row. 3 chain to form 1 treble; miss 1, 3 treble, 
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5 chain ; miss 5, 1 treble, 4 times alternately 2 
chain, 1 treble in the next stitch but 2, then 5 


chain, 1 treble in the next stitch but 5, 5 chain; | 
miss 5, 12 treble, 12 chain; miss 1, 1 double. | 
form 1 treble, 3 times alternately 1 treble in 


2d. Turn the work (this turn of the work in 
every following row will not be mentioned 
again), 2chain to form 1 treble, 17 treble in 
the 12 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble in the next stitcli 


| 
| 


but 2, 3 times alternately 5 chain; miss 5, 1 | 


treble, then 6 times alternately 2 chain, 1 treble 
in the next stitch but 2, then 5 chain, 1 treble 
in the 3d of the 3 chain that formed 1 treble. 
3d. The first 3 to form 1 treble, 3 times alier- 
nately to form 1 treble in the next stitch but 2, 
2chain, then miss 2, 7 treble 3 times alternately, | 
then 2 chain, 1 treble in the next stitch but 2, | 
then 3 times alternately 5 chain; miss 5, 1! 
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chain; miss 5, 1 treble, then 2 chain, 1 treble 
in the next stitch but 2, 2 chain; miss 2, 19 
treble, twice aiternately 2 chain, 1 treble in the 
next stitch but 2. 7th. 5 chain, the first 3 to 


the next stitch but 2, 2 chain, then miss 2, 7 
treble, 3 times aiternately 2 chain, 1 treble in 
the next stitch but 2, then 3 times alternately 
5 chain; miss 5,1 treble, then 12 chain; miss 
9, 1 double. 8th. Like the 2d row. 9th. 3 
chain to form 1 treble ; miss 1, 3 treble, 5 chain, 
iniss 5, 1 treble, 4 times alternately 2 chain, 1 
treble in the next stitch but 2, then 5 chain; 
miss 5, 1 treble, 5 chain; miss 5, 12 treble, 8 
times alternately 2 chain, 1 treble between the 
2d and 3d following treble. 10th. 6 chain, the 
first 3 to form 1 treble, 1 treble, 7 times alter- 


COIFFURE. 
Mave of mounting flowers to 





resemble a comb. This is used 
for aii evening coiffure. 


treble, then 8 times alternately 2 times; miss | nately 3 chain, 1 treble, then 5 chain; miss 4, 


2, 1 stitch between the following and previous 
treble. 4th. 6 chain, the 1st 3 to form 1 treble, 
1 treble in the 2 chain, 7 times alternately 3 
chain, 1 treble in the 2 chain, then 3 times al- | 
ternately 5 chain ; miss 5, 1 treble, then 2 chain, 
1 treble in the next stitch but 2, 2 chain; miss 
2, 19 treble, twice alternately 2 chain, 1 treble 
in the next stitch but 2. 5th. 5 chain, the first 
3 to form 1 treble, 1. treble in the next stitch 
but 2,2 chain; miss 2, 6 treble, 7 ehain; miss 
7, 6 treble, 3 times alternately 2 chain, 1 treble 
in the next stitch but 2, then 5 chain; miss 5, 
1 treble, 5 chain; miss 5, 35 treble. 6th. 7 
times alternately 5 ehain, 1 double between 
the 3d and 4th following trebles, then 5 chain; 
miss 2 treble, 8 double, 3 times alternately 5 





11 treble, 5 times alternately 5 chain; miss 5, 
1 treble. 1th. 5 chain, the first 3 to form 1 
treble, 4 times alternately 1 treble in the centre 
of the 5 chain, 5 chain, then miss 5, 7 treble, 7 
chain ; miss 7, 35 treble, 1 double in the centre 
of the last 5 chain but 1 before the 8 double in 
the 6th row. 12th. 7 times alternately 5 chain, 


| 1 double between the 3d and 4th following 


trebles, then 5 chain; miss 2 treble, 8 double, 
5 chain; miss 5, 11 treble, 5 times alternately 5 
chain, 1 treble in the centre of the next 5 chain. 
Repeat the first to the 12th row, and in every 
repetition crochet 1 double in the centre of the 
last 5 chain but 1, before 8 double of the pre- 
vious 12th row, after the 35th treble of the 5th 
row. 
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Ucecipts, Etc. 
BREAD-MAKING 

THE following observations are extracted froma 
valuable work on bread-makiny, and will be found 
very useful to our readers :-— 

The first thing required for making wholesome 
bread is the utmost cleanliness; the next is the 
soundness and swe¢tness of ali the ingredients used 
for it; and, in addition to these, there must ve atien- 
tion and care through the whole process. 

A» almost certain way of spoiling dough is to leave 
it half-made, and to allow it to become cold before it 
is finished. The other most common causes of fail- 
ure are using yeast which is no longer sweet, or 
which has been frozen, or has had hot liquid poured 
over it. 

Too small a proportion of yeast, or insufficient time 
allowed for the dough to rise, will cause the bread to 
be heavy. Heavy bread will also most likely be the 
result of making the dough very hard, and letting .t 
become quite cold, particularly in winter. 

If either the sponge or the dough be permitted to 
overwork itself, that is to say, if the mixing and 
kneading be neglected when it has reached the pro- 
per point for either, sour bread wiil probably be the 
consequence in warm weather, and bad bread in 
any. The goodness will also be endangered by plac- 
ing it so near the fire as to make any part of it hot, 
instead of maintaining the gentle and equal degree 
of heat required for its due fermentation? 

Milk or Butter.—Milk which is not perfectly sweet 
will not only injure the flavor of the bread, but, in 
sultry weather, will often cause it:to be quite uneat- 
able; yet either of them, if fresh and good, will mate- 
rially improve its quality. 

To keep bread sweet and fresh, as soon as it is cold 
it should be put into a clean earthen pan, with a 
cover to it; this pan should be placed at a little dis- 
tance from the ground, to allow a current of air to 
pass underneath. Some persons prefer keeping 
bread on clean wooden shelves without being cov- 
ered, that the crust may not soften. Stale bread 
may be freshened by warming it through in a gentle 
oven. Stale pasiry, cakes, etc., may also be improved 
by this method. 

Yeast must always be good of its kind, and in a 
fitting stat» to produce ready and proper fermenta- 
tion. Yeast of strong beer or ale produces more 
effect than that of milder kinds; and the fresher the 
yeast the smaller the quantity required to raise the 
dough. 

As a general rule, the oven for baking bread should 
be rather quick, and the heat so regulated as to pen- 


‘etrate the dough without hardening the outside. 


The oven door should not be opened after the bread 
is put in until the dough is set, or has become firm, 
as the cool air admitted will have an unfavorable 
effect on it. 


Brick ovens are generaily considered the best | 


adapted for baking bread; these should be heated 
with wood faggots, and then swept and mopped out, 


to cleanse them for the reception of the bread. Iron | 
ovens are more difficult to manage, being apt to burn | 
the surface of the bread before the middle is baked. 


To remedy this, a few clean bricks should be set at 
the bottom of the oven, close together, to receive the 
tins of bread. In many modern stoves the ovens are 
so much improved that they bake admirably; and 
they can always be brought to the required tempera- 


ture, when it is hizher than is needed, by leaving the | 


door open for a time. 








GRAVIES. 
| General Stock for Gravies.—By the addition of ya- 
| rious store sauces, thickening and flavoring, good 
stock may be converted into good gravies. It should 
| be borne in mind, however, that the goodness and 
strength of spices, wines, flavorings, ete., evaporate, 
and that they lose a great deal of their fragrance 
if added to the gravy a long time before they are 
wanted. If this puint is attended to, a saving of 
one-half the quantity of these ingredients will be 
effected, as, with lung boiling, the flavor almost en. 
tirely passes away. The shank-bones of mutton, pre- 
viously well soaked, will be found a great assistance 
| in enriching gravies; a kidney or melt, beef skirt, 
| trimmings of meat, etc. etc., answer very well when 
only a small quantity is wanted, and a good gravy 
need nut necessarily be so very expensive; for eco- 
nomically prepared dishes are oftentimes found as 
savory and wholesome as dearer ones. The cook 
should also remember that the fragrance of gravies 
should not be overpowered by too much spice, or 
| any strong essences, and that they should always be 
warmed, after they are flavored, in a jar or jug placed 
in a saucepan full of boiling water. The remains of 
roast-meat gravy should always be saved ; as, when 
no meat is at hand, a very nice gravy in haste may 
be made from it, and when added to hashes, ragouts, 
etc., is a great improvement. 

Quickly Made Beef Grary.—Haif a pound of shin 
of beef, half an onion, quarter of a carrot, two or 
three sprigs of parsley and savory herbs, a piece of 
butter about the size of a walnut; Cayenne and mace 
| to taste, three-quarters of a pint of water. Cut up 
the meat into very small pieces, slice the onion and 
carrot, and put them into a small saucepan with 
the butter. Keep stirring overasharp fire until they 
have taken a little color, when add the water and the 
remaining ingredients. Simmer for half an hour, 
skim well, strain, and flavor, when it will be ready 
for use. 

Brown Gravy.—Two ounces of butter, two large 
onions, two pounds of shin of beef, two small slices 
of lean bacon (if at hand), salt and whole pepper to 
| taste, three cloves, two quarts of water. For thick- 
ening, two ounces of butter, three ounces éf flour. 

Put the butter into a stewpan; set this on the fire, 
| throw in the onions cut in rings, and fry them a light 
| brown; then add the beef and bacon, which should 
| be cut into small square pieces; season, and pour in 
a teacupful of water; let it boil for about ten min- 
| 


utes, or until it is of a nice brown color, occasionally 
| stirring the contents. Now fill up with water in the 

above proportion ; let it boil up, when draw it to the 
| side of the fire to simmer very gently for one anda 
| half hour; strain, and when cold, take off all the fat. 
| In thickening this gravy, melt three ounces of butter 
in a stewpan, add two ounces of flour, and stir till of 
| alight brown color: when cold, add it to the strained 
| gravy, and boil it up quickly. This thickening may 
be made in larger quantities, and kept in a stone jar 
for use when wanted. 

Brown Gravy, without Meat.—Two large onions, 
one large carrot, two ounces of butter, three pints of 
| boiling water, one bunch of savory herbs, a wine- 
glassful of good beer; saltand pepper totaste. Slice, 
fiour, and fry the onions and carrots in the butter 
until of a nice light-brown color, then add the boil- 
| ing water and the remaining ingredients; let the 
| whole stew gently for about an hour, then strain, and 

when cold, skim off all the fat. Thicken it, and, if 
| thought necessary, add a few drops of coloring. 
| Cheap Gravy for Minced Veal,—Bones and trim- 
mings of cold roast or boiled veal, one and a half 
pint of water, one onion, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
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minced temon-peel, quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 


one blade of pounded mace, the juice of a quarter of | 


alemon; thickening of butter and flour. Put all the 
ingredients into a stewpan, except the thickening 
and lemon-juice, and let them simmer very gently 
for rather more than one hour, or until the liquor is 
reduced to a pint, when strain through a hair sieve. 
Add a thickening of butter and flour, and the lemon- 
juice; set it on the fire, and let it just boil i.p, when 
it will be ready for use. It may be flavored with a 
little tomato sauce, and, where a rather dark-colored 
gravy is not objected to, catsup. 

Cheap Gravy for Hashes, etc.—Bones and trim- 
mings of the cooked joint intended for hashing, quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a teaspoonful 
of whole pepper, quarter of a teaspoonful of whole 
allspice, a small faggot of savory herbs, half a head 
of celery, one onion, one ounce of butter, thickening, 
sufficient boiling water to cover the bones. Chop the 
bones in small pieces, and put them in a stewpan, 
with the trimmings, salt, pepper, spice, herbs, and 


celery. Cover with boiling water, and let the whole | 


simmer gently for an hour and a half or two hours. 
Slice and fry the onion in the butter tillitis of a pale 
brown, and mix it gradually with the gravy made 
from the bones; boil for quarter of an hour, and 
strain into a basin ; now putit back into the stewpan: 
flavor with walnut pickle or catsup, pickled-onion 
liquor, or any store sauce that may be preferred. 
Thicken with a little butter and flour, kneaded to- 
gether cn a plate, and the gravy will be ready for 


use. After the thickening is added, the gravy should | 


just boil, to take off the rawness of the flour. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Bake a Shad.—Clean the fish, wash and wipe it | 
dry. Split the fish, and fill it with dressing of bread 


and butter, seasoned with pepper and salt; bind the 
fish with cord or tape, rub it with salt, and put it to 
bake; when in the bake-pan, lay on the fish bits of 
butter; let it bake slowly until well done. Fish are 
often baked without any dressing. Shad and other 
fish are sometimes roasted before the fire on planks 
for the purpose; they are very nice, and when 
roasted in this manner no stuffing is used. In dish- 
ing baked fish, be careful to leave them whole; a 
mangled fish looks very badly on the table. 

To Fry Salmon Cutlets.—Cut slices from a salmon 
half an inch thick, rub them over with pepper and 
salt, dip them in the beaten yelk of eggs, and fry in 
plenty of fat slowly. They should be put in the fat 
while it is hot, and turned immediately and often 
until done; serve plain. 

Superior Boiled Ham.—Select the leanest part, 
and cut the slices evenly about one-eighth of an inch. 
Have ready a bed of nice bright coal, and warm the 
platter over a kettle of boiling water; lay the grid- 
iron over the coals until nearly hot enough to hiss; 
then rub it off, lay on the ham, and boil quickly. It 
should be browned a trifle where it touches the bars 
of the gridiron, so as to look striped. When broiled 
both sides, lay it on the platter, place a piece of 


Sweet butter on each slice, and dust on a trifle of | 


pepper. Serve with mashed potatoes, boiled eggs, 
and grated horseradis!:. If too salt, it will be neces- 
sary to lay the slices in tepid water to freshen, al- 
though much of its flavor will be lost in the freshen- 
ing. Dessert for fried and boiled ham, apple or tart 
pie; in winter, mince pie. 

To Stew Calf's Head.—After it is boiled tender, 
remove all the bone without disfiguring the head, 


season with Cayenne or black pepper, salt, and, if | 


relished, nutmeg: most persons not accustomed to 
French cookery dislike spices in meats and fish. 


| Fry gently in sweet butter until slightly browned, 
then make a gravy of the liquor enriched with sweet 
butter, and thickened very little with flour. In the 
mean time, prepare the brains after they are boiled 
in the following manner: Mash and season them 
with pepper and salt, or with whatever the head is 
seasoned with, beat the yelks of one or two eggs, 
mix them with flour, and stir them into the brains; 
incorporate the egg and brain into one mass, make 
it in balls, brown them in butter, and serve the balls 
with the head. 

Steamed Fowls.—Fowls are better steamed than 
boiled, especially when there is no veal stock on 
hand to boil them in. When steamed, the juices 
should be saved by placing a pan under the strainer 
to catch all the drips. Drawn butter, plain or sea- 
soned with parsley or celery, is the most common 
sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver sauce is good; 
| but when oysters can be had, oyster sauce is to be 

preferred above all others. 


Fried Onions.—Some think this a great dish. 
Take onions, before they commence growing, that 
the natural sweetness of the vegetable may not be 
| destroyed: peel, slice thin, and fry them brown in 

hot pork fat. If this dish is cooked, it should be 

done on a coal furnace, at a little distance from the 

house. It is almost impossible, for days, to remove 

the unpleasant odor arising from them. The best 
| deodorizer to use in the kitchen isa little ground 
coffee burned on the stove, the smoke being allowed 
to penetrate to other parts of the house. Cabbage 
and turnips are almost as unpleasant as onions; a 
| teaspoon of cheap coffee would be well used in 
cleansing the house from any disagreeable odor. 

Calf’s Brains.— After removing all the large fibres 
and skin, soak them from four to five hours in water, 
lay them in boiling water with a little salt and vine- 
gar in it, afterwards soak them in a strong white 
vinegar, a solution of citric acid, or lemon-juice. 
Dry them well, dip them in nice butter, and fry 
slowly in butter until done, and nicely browned. 
Serve with drawn butter, or a sour sauce. 

Oyster Toast.—Toast bread nicely, and spread it 
thinly with butter; have ready sufficient oysters to 
allow to each half-slice six ; scald thein in just enough 
| water to moisten the toast; add butter and pepper 

to the taste; dip the toast in the oysters, and after 

cutting each slice in the middle, lay them regularly 
on the toast, and dip the liquor over them; it shoujd 
| not be piled up, as the bread disfigures the oystexs; 
serve as soon as possible. If they are to be passed 
the second time, reserve a part of the toast; cever 
tight, and place the dish over steam until required. 
Hashed Mutton with Mushrooms.—Cut the mutton 
into nice slices, free from skin and fat, and dredge 
! each slice on both sides with flour. Take six good- 
sized mushrooms, trim them, cut each into: four 
pieces, and put them into a stewpan with a@-small 
piece of butter to stew: add a little good stoek,; some 
pepper and salt, and when sufficiently done, put in 
the meat; let it heat through slowly, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent burning, but be careful’ that it 
does not boil, or the meat will be hard; and as soon 
as the flour loses its raw taste and thickensthe hash, 
it is done, and should be served immediately with 
sippets of neatly cut thin toast or fried bread around 
the dish. 

Batter for Frying Vegetables, etc.—Make a thick- 
ish batter with water or milk and a quarter of a 
pound of flour. Add a little salt, and) half a wine- 
glass of brandy; stir all well together.. Beat an egg, 
| white and yelk, to a froth, and incorporate it with 
| the batter. After standing an hour ina warm place, 

it is fit for use. 
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CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Buckwheat Drop Cakes.—One cup of yeast, one 
pound of buckwheat meal, half a pound oi flour, two 
eggs, half a pound of sugar, milk sufficient to make 
a stiff batter; add a little salt, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Biscuit.—One gi!l of yeast, one gill of butter, two 


tablespoonfuls of cream, one cupful of warm new | 


milk, one egg, a little salt, and sufficient flour to 
makeadough Cut into cakes; let it rise, and bake 
in a quick oven 


Sponge Cake.—Halfa pound of flour, seven eggs, | 


three-quarters of a pound of sugar, a little esence 
of lemon; warm the eggs, break them on the he 


sugar, then pour about six tablespoonfuls of warm | 


water on them, beat until light; then add the flour 
and lemon, and pour into moulds, and bake iu a 
moderate oven. 

Sugar Ginger Cakes.—Quarter pound of butter, 
half a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of ginger, one tablespoonuful of cloves, one 
tablespoonful of cipnamon, three eggs, half an ounce 
of soda. Mix into a dough with warm milk, roll, 
and bake. 

Almond Cake.—Take half a pound of sweet and 
two ounces of bitter almonds bianched and well 
pounded, half a pound of finely-sifted loaf-sugar, 
nine eggs, the whites of four; the eggs and sugar 
are to be well whisked together very fast for half an 
hour; then put in the poun-led almonds, and con- 
tinue beating the whole haif an hour longer, when 
put into a tin mould lined with buttered paper, and 
bake an hour in a brisk oven. 

Cinnamon Cake.—Take half a pound of dried flour, 
half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of sifted 
sugar, the whites of eight eggs beaten to a snow 
froth, and suflicient pounded aud sifted cinnamon to 
jjlavor the cake rather strongly and to give it a pink- 
ish color; mix all well together very lightly, put it 
into a buttered mould, and bake in rather a quick 
oven about half an hour. 

Lady Cake.—The whites of six eggs, one cup of 
white sugar, half a cup of butter, half a cup of sweet 
milk, one cup of corn-starch, not quite two cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda and two of cream of 
tartar. Flavor with extract of lemon. 

Fruit Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a peund of currants, half a pound of rai- 
sins, half a pound of citron, half an ounce of caraway 


seeds, six eggs, one yeast powder, milk sufficient to | 


make a dough. Form into a loaf, and bake until 
done. 
Monroe Cake.—One and a half pound of flour, two 


cupsful of sugar, one cupful of butter, grated rind of 


two lemons, half a pound of raisins: add milk suffi- 
cient to make a dough; add one teaspoonful of dis- 
solved carbonate of ammonia. Bake in a loaf. 
Union Pudding.—Take one cup of white sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs, one grated 
nutmeg, and one good-sized cocoanut grated fine, 
two teacupfuls of new milk, and a tablespoonful of 


good fresh butter. Bake like tarts without an npper | 


crust. 
Philadelphia Apple Pudding.—Peel one dozen and 


a half of good apples; take out the cores, ent them | 


small, put into a stewpan that will just hold them, 
with a little water, a little cinnamon, two cloves, and 
the peel of a lemon: stew over a slow fire till quite 
soft, then sweeten with moist sugar, and pass it 
through a hair sieve ; add to it the yelks of four eggs 
and one white, a quarter of a pound of good butter, 
half a nutmeg, the peel of a lemon grated, and the 





| juice of one lemon: beat all well together; line the 
| inside of a pie-dish with good putf-paste; put in the 
pudding, and bake half an hour. 

Spring Fruit Pudding.—Peel, and well wash four 
dozen sticks of rhubarb; put into a stewpan with the 
pudding a lemon, a little cinnamon, and as muck 
moist sugar as will make it quite sweet; set it over 
a fire, and reduce it to a marmalade: pass through 
a hair sieve, and proceed as directed for the Phila 
delphia pudding, leaving out the lemon-juice, as the 
| rhubarb will be found sufficiently acid of itself. 

Centennial Puddings.—Beat four eggs, yelks and 
whites together, in a quart basin, with two ounces of 
flour, half a nutmeg, a little ginger, and three ounces 
of sugar; pounded loaf-sugar is best. Beat it intoa 
smooth batter; then add six ounces of suet, chopped 
fine, six of currants, well washed and picked; mix it 
all well toget .er; a glass of brandy or white wine 
will improve it. These puddings are generally fried 
in butter or lard but they are much nicer baked in 
an oven in patty-pans; twenty minutes will bake 
them; if fried, fry them till they are of a nice light. 
brown, and when fried, roll them in a little flour 
You may add one ounce of orange or citron, minced 
very fine; when you bake them, add one more egg, 
or two spoonfuls of milk. Serve them up with white 
wine sauce. 


CARBONATE OF AMMONIA. 

IT may not be generally known that this chemical 
material, although used mecicinally for certain re- 
liable results, in persons of a peculiar organization 
act asa poison. Occasionally bread baked with this 
drug, instead of yeast, produces a train of very pecu- 
liar symptoms in those of very delicate membranes, 
by virtue of their organization. Producing first a 
diarrhea, with dysentery symptoms, it causes an 
inflammation of the gastric organs throughout. The 
fauces turn of the color of indigo, and, as the febrile 
symptoms subside, there is a sudden and ravenous 
appetite, probably due to the irritation of the pneu- 
mo-gastric nerve, which entails the greatest danger, 
since the stomach is greatly debilitated, and liable 
to uncontrollable inflammation from the least excess 
of food. This point passed, however, convalescence 
is rapid, but ever afterwards the victim bears the 
mark of the attack, in a permanent blueness of the 
nails of his fingers. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Cement for covering the joints of ovens, that has 
been found excellent in practice and does not crack, 
| but becomes very hard, may be made by mixing 
| equal quantities of finely-sifted wood-ashes and 
| crushed and stiff clay, and adding some salt and suf- 
ficient water to form it into a dough, with which the 
| eracks are coated when the oven is cold. If this 
| cement is employed instead of clay in setting new 
ovens, they will, it is claimed, be almost indestruct- 
ible. 

French Polish for Furniture may be made by put- 
ting half an ounce of shellac, the same quantity of 
| sumac, and a quarter of an ounce of gum sandarac 
| {nto a pint of spirits ef wine. Put them all together 
| into a stone bottle, near the fire, shaking very often. 
| As soon as the gumsare dissolved it is ready for use. 
| Now make a roller of woollen rags—soft old broad- 
cloth will do nicely—put a little of the polish on it 
| and also a few drops of linseed oil. Rub the surface 
| to be polished with this, going round and round, over 
| a small space at a time, until it begins to be quite 

smooth. Then finish by a second rubbing with 

spirits of wine and more of the polish, and your fur- 
niture will have a brilliant lustre, equal to new. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


A WORK WHICH SHOULD BE HELPED. 


EvErY one knows that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of our citiesand large towns, apart from 
their usefulness to their members in the way of en- 
couraging self-improvement and mental instruction, 
are among the most efficient agencies of charity 
which we possess. But few, perhaps, are aware that 
there exists a similar association of young women, 
whose labors in what we may venture to call this 
special womanly department of charity, have been 
earnest and useful to a degree beyond all praise. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association of New 
York was formed some five or six years ago; and 
in that brief period it has accomplished, in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, a vast amount of good. Our 
knowledge of the society and its labors is derived 
chiefly from the columns of the New York Observer, 
in which excellent paper the association forms the 
subject of one of the well-known and widely read 
“Trenzus letters."” Those who have not seen this 
letter will be glad to have an opportunity of perusing 
atleast a portion of it. Though the extract is some- 
what long, it cannot be condensed without doing in- 
justice both to the subject and to the admirable style 
of the writer. No reader, we are sure, will find the 
following quotation tedious:— 

“Now let me tell you what these young women of 
New York have done, are dving, and will do. They 
formed themselves into an association on the plan 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations that are 
spreading over the world with their power for good, 

hey saw that in this great city are hundreds and 
thousands of young women, away from a father's 
house and a mother’s daily care; earning their liv- 
ing by honest industry; yet often sad and sick and 
tempted: in need of social, ping me 4 gentle sympa- 
thies such as young men readily fin in the company 


personally wateh over the interests of the young 
women committed to the care of such households. 


| They encourage young women to qualify themselves 


to be helpers—alas, that it is dangerous to say ser- 
vants, though what are we all but servants, and very 
unworthy ones, too—teaching them that no situation 
is more desirable for a dependent woman than the 
charge of a nursery, or the kitchen, or the chambers 
of a well-ordered Christian home. And, in my poor 
judgment, no person deserves to be helped—man or 


| woman—who is unwilling to earn _— by any honest 
a 


of others like themselves in their evening haunts, | 


but which young women cannot go abroad to find. 
Many are thrown out of employment, or, in coming 
hither, are disappointed in their hopes of speedily 
getting a situation. And in all this world is there a 
more pitiable object than an_ innocent, unsophisti- 
cated, rural girl without friends and without employ- 
ment in the midst of a great city? Angels of mercy. 
for Christ’s sake, defend her! And to be anzels o 
merey for her defence, these young ladies combined, 
Two hundred of them joined, daughters of our great 
merchants and ministers and men of prominence and 
active benevolence. They hired a house in which 
to begin work for their less favored sisters. They 
spread their arms, like nets, to catch all who could 
be helped to happier and better lives. 


ne 


Dividing | 


themselves into committees on several departments | 


of useful aid, they invited the young women of the 
city to come to their rooms for company, counsel, 
qpmpathy. assistance, instruction, and anything else 
they might need. Seventy active young ladies have 
charge of employment, and they are at all times seek- 
ing situations to be held in readiness for such as come 
and wish to be put into places of useful occupation, 
Thirty-five ladies form a reception committee, and 
some of them (taking turns) are always on hand to 


tainments. and classes for the instruction of those 
who would qualify themselves in music and art to 
earn their own specs. Twenty-six members man- 
age a library which is free to all, witha reading-room 
attached, and forty-six oversee the needle depart- 
ment, providing work and machines and instruction. 
And twenty-seven are charged with the most diffi- 
cult and yet one. of the most important of all the 
agencies of this noble institution, that of finding 
suitable families into which young women may en- 
ter as boarders. They keep a directory, they visit 
the families, learn thoroughly their character, and 


ee 


labor offered. This association has daily applicants 
for work, and a hundreds every year are put 
into places where they permanently support them- 
selves, and are useful to others.” 

What these young ladies now specially need is a 
building, like those of which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associationsin most of our cities enjoy the bene- 
fit; a building which they may make (to cite again 
the words of Dr. Prime) “the centre of attraction for 
their sisters who come to read, to sew, to hear, to 
study, and to be at home; a house of refuge and re- 
sort for the homesick and the weary; where a friend- 
less girl will always find a friend, and to many it will 
be the gate of heaven.” Such a building, spacious, 
well situated, and well adapted for their objects, has 
been offered to them for one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The price seems large, but it is less than half 
the amount which was asked for the property about 
a yearago. <A considerable portion of the required 
sum has already been obtained or promised. In 
view of the great good which the society has done 
and is doing, it may be safely affirmed that there is 
nv way iu which those who have the means to be 
munificent can better employ them than in contri- 
buting to this object. 

It may be hoped also that in every city and town 
throughout our country the young ladies will be 
incited by this story of what their sisters in New 
York are doing to imitate their good example. 
There will be a special blessing on this Centennial 
year, if it should be distinguished everywhere by the 
formation of such associations of Christian young 
women for purposes of charity and kindness as that 
whose praiseworthy record has here been given. 





AN ENGLISH ARTIST IN FRANCE. 

WE have just been reading one of the pleasantest 
books of the day. Mr. Hamerton’s writings are al- 
ways attractive and amusing, full of quiet interest, 
and not unfrequently marked by very striking ob- 
servation and discussion. He has been living in 
France of late, painting and writing by an Eastern 
river; and in this book, *“*Round My House” (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston, are the publishers), he has 
condensed the experiences of several years. Such a 
time spent in a foreign country by an intelligent and 
variously cultivated man is worth an ordinary life- 


| time fo ses servation ; and there are ver 
receive such as come: they provide pleasant enter. | time for purposes of observation y 


few Englishmen or Americans who will not find 
their knowledge of French country life greatly in- 
creased by reading Mr. Ramerton’s book. Women 
especially wil! find the book a mine of pleasant in- 
formation. 

Take, for instance, the question of servants, in 
which a lady, desirous of spending some months in 
France, will be so deeply interested. In the iirst 
piace, no one in the provinces thinks of keeping any 
more domestics than are strictly necessary. The 
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feeling so common in England that a large estab- 
lishment is necessary to one’s rank in life is utterly 
unknown. The ladies of the house do much of the 


dust the rooms in the morning. The most consider- 
able people in the neighborhood, who owned large 
estates, and held high social position, were satisfied 
with their servants. Then the characters of the 
servants themselves were entirely different either 
from English or American domestics. They work 
very hard, are uniformly bright and cheerful, and 
become much attached to mistresses who treat them 
kindly; but the distance and feeling of caste which 
prevails between the twoclassesin England nowhere 
exists. French servants are almost always respect- 
ful, but they feel as if they were co-workers with 
their mistresses in keeping up the house, and expect 
kindness and interest. They must be praised for 
good work, blamed at once for bad, and the right 
way shown them; for, says Mr. Ilamerton, their 
blunders are always from ignorance, and they desire 
to learn. With a little tact, they become devoted 
to their employers, and leave them only to be mar- 
ried. Even then the old tie binds them, and on 
special occasions they come back to help in house- 
hold work. Thus, when guests come to stay with 
her, the Frenchwoman can increase her forces at 
once with old servants accustomed to the ways of 
the house. 

A very interesting part of this book is that which 
deals with French country ladies themselves. Mr. 
Hamerton speaks very strongly of the unhappy 
separation in thought and life of the sexes; but he 
altogether denies that there is any unfaithfulness to 
the marriage tie. 


“She (the ordinary provincial French lady) may 
have unpractical views on politics, and not see the 
beauty of representative government; but she is 
thoroughly aware of the difference between moralit 
and immorality. She may be uncharitable to Gari. 


ideas about the special sanctity of Pius the Ninth; 
but, at any rate, she knows the Ten Commandments 
as well as if she were a Protestant, and keeps them. 
*** Her time and strength are chiefly absorbed in 
managing a house with half or one-third the number 
of servants which English experience would prove 
to be necessary. It is hardly possible, after witness- 
ing for many years the simple and laborious kind of 
life which these women lead, to avoid feeling indig- 
nation at the absurd and monstrous calumnies whic 
are reeeived by foreigners concerning them.” 


Other topics which the author handles like a mas- 
ter are the condition of the peasantry; the respect 
and social importance still attaching to the noblesse, 
and the desire of the bourgeois to enter it ; the cook- 
ery and mode of living in the different classes; pil- 


jects. The general impression which one gets from 
the book is a pleasant one; and it is easy to under- 
stand the rapid recuperation of France after the 
late war, when we read of the extreme frugality and 
self-denial of the mass of her people. To all who 
have been in the habit of regarding Paris as France, 
and to all who desire to acquire, in an easy and 
pleasant way, a mass of information about a beauti- 
ful country, we commend “ Around My House.” 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 
I HAVE before me the Kindergarten Messenger, 
and that reminds me you asked me something about 
Kindergartens. The institution flourishes in my im- 


~mepneasiiheesinagisiannna 
ever, a habit of observation, one of the best habits ip 


| the world, is likely to be acquired in three or four 
| years of “ object teaching.” 

lighter work themselves; almost everywhere they | 
ing children to such a school, might come as well 
| through the immediate influence of the mother, or, 


| better still, of the nursery governess. 


Undoubtedly, all the benefit to be gained by send. 


Mothers have 
so much else to do, that it cannot be expected of them 
to sit or stand playing with their children by the 


| hour, however interesting the employment. House. 


hold and social duties forbid that constant attention 
to detail which is necessary in the good management 
of children. The Kindergarten method seems an 


| excellent one to be studied and adapted by mother 


and assistant. The various modes of employment, 
when once learned, would interest the children much 
more than when they are thrown entirely on them. 
selves; especially if they are not imaginative. Where 


| there are several children, this is as good asa school, 


| 


Indeed, it would seem an excellent training for the 
management of any children to study Freoebel's 
method. 

If a Kindergarten had no other effect than that of 
attracting the attention of parents to the best mode 
of training a child’s mind, it would be a most valu. 
able institution, but it has its own very great merits. 
In general, we observe that children are sent to 
school at the age, say of five or six, partly to get them 
out of the way, and partly because it is thought high 
time they should begin to acquire some habits of 
order and attention; above all, that they should, for 
three hours at least, be kept out of mischief. 

Now mischief, as we all know, is simply using, 
touching, and, consequently, often destroying arti- 
cles not intended for children’s use, and the fretful- 
ness of children is oftenest the consequence of ennul 
from want of occupation. In the Freebelian mode, 
children are in rooms adapted to them, and are con- 
stantly and for the most part agreeably employed. 


baldi and Victor Emmanuel, and have exaggerated | They learn to use their hands deftly and intelligently. 


They learn to be quick and accurate observers, and 
their little minds are so occupied and interested that 


| they have not time nor wish for fretfulness or quar- 


relling. AsIsaid before, this can be done at home 
by many parents, especially with the aid of an intel- 
igent study of Froebel’s method. 

Mrs. Horace Mann, of Cambridge, a sister of Miss 
Peabody (the accomplished editor of the Kindergar- 
ten Messenger), has a very successful school, to which 
she brings the first, second, and third requisite— 
sympathy. Under her skilful guidance, naughty ehil- 
dren who at home will not touch their blocks, are 
seen “ piling up cubes to form simple designs.” The 


| mother or necessary governess could do it if they 


| knew how. 
grimages, and how they are gotten up. But our | 


limits forbid us to dwell upon any one of these sub- 





A Lapy’s Prize FoR GREEK.—At the late “Inter- 


collegiate contest,” held in the city of New York, at 


mediate neighborhood. To-day I asked a mother | 


how she liked it, and was answered warmly in its 
favor; that is to say for children under seven years. 
By that time a child must begin his ABC. How- 


which students of various universities competed in 
oratory, essay-writing, and Greek, the only lady con- 
testantamong the eigiit competitors in Greek carried 
off the first prize. The subjects of examination were 
a play of Sophocles, and extracts from Plutarch, Hes- 
iod, and Piato, to be rendered into English; besides 
which an English sentence had to be translated into 
Greek; and there were written questions designed 
to test the familiarity of the students with points of 
etymology, prosedy, and classical mythology and his- 
tory. The committee unanimously awarded the first 
prize to Miss Julia J. Thomas, of Cornell University, 
and the second to Henry Vezhte, of Rutger’s College. 
They pleasantly add that, “although Miss Thomas 
passed the best examination, yet, owing to a change 
of her relations, it is Mrs. Julia J. Irving that re- 
ceives the prize.” From which it appears that a de- 
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yotion to the classics did not prevent the young lady | 
from also winning a prize inatrimonial. It should 
further be mentioned that it was through the libe- 
rality of a lady well known for her munificence, Mrs. 
Astor, that the committee had been enabled to offer | 
the prizes for Greek in this and former contests. 





FOR OUR YOUNG FOLK. 
THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


My son, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam, 

And thou must go; but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home. 


Though pleasure may smile with a ray more bright, 


Like the meteor’s flash, twill deepen the night 
When treading thy lonely way; 


But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 
And pure as vestal fire, 

‘Twill burn, *twill burn forever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 


The sea of ambition is tempest-tossed, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam: 
When sails are shivered, and compass lost, 
Then look to the light of home. 


And there, like a star through the midnight cloud, 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright; 

For never, till shining on thy shroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 


The sun of fame may gild the name, 
But the heart ne’er felt its ray; 

And fashion’s smiles that rich ones claim 
Are beams of a wintry day. 


How cold and dim those beams would be, 
Should life’s poor wanderer come! 
myoon. when the world is dark to thee, 
hen turn to the light of home. 


THE LESSON. 


“Come here, my son,”’ the father said; 
“ What lesson have you learned to-day ?”’ 
The :ittle prattler raised his head, 
And shook his curls away; 
And answered, with an earnest eve, 
“* My father, I have read the sky.” 


“You read the sky?” “ Yes, father, yes; 
I saw a great bright rainbow there; 
And then I thought, how fair it is! 
And read, God made it fair; 
You tell me everywhere around 
Lessons of wisdom may be found. 
“My father, tell me how I can 
Read all I see in earth or sky.” 
“ My son, our God, who made the man, 
Can guide his heart and eye; 
To God as to thy MASTER look, 
He made and he can teach the Book.” 





Dorxg GooD IN Many Ways.—Those who are dis- 
posed to confine their sympathies and charities to 
one channel will find no countenance in the example 
of Lady Burdett Coutts. The London World gives 
an interesting sketch of some of the work which she 
has done in behalf of morality and humanity. ‘“ The 





energetic munificence of this lady has built churches 
and schools in desolate districtsin London and inthe 
Provinces. She has planted the Church of England 
itself in several of our colonies, by endowing bishop- 
ties in Australia, in the Cape of Good Hope, and 
British Columbia, at an aggregate cost that might 
have purchased a principality of broad acres for her 
own enjoyment. A society for improving the condi- 
tion of the aborigines was alsq instituted at her sug- 
gestion and by her aid. Her interest in every effort 
topromote religious knowled ge has never slumbered. 
She provided funds for Sir Henry James’ topographi- 
cal survey of Jerusalem, and she employed agents 
to obtain aneient manuscripts from the East for the | 
Verification of Scripture.” 


FLOWERS FOR THE SicK.—The curative value of 
flowers is now recognized, and the “ Flower Mission” 
in London is deemed one of the most useful institu- 
tions in that metropolis. It distributes now between 
three and four thousand bouquets weekly among the 
hospitals, the work-houses, and the sick poor at 
home. The flowers are tastefully put up in neat 
paper bouquet-holders, on each of which is a text of 
Scripture. 





A. L. O. E.—Those who have read any of the de- 
lightful books for children which have these mystical 
initials on the title-page, will be glad to know some- 
thing of the writer. The letters, it is understood, 
represent simply the words * A Lady of England.” 
The lady’s name is Charlotte Maria Tacher. She is 
said to be a grand niece of James Boswell, famous 
in literature as the biographer of Dr. Johnson. Miss 
Tacher, it is announced, has lately left England for 
India, to engage in zenana mission work. As it is 
not likely that her graceful and indefatigable pen 
will be idle, we may expect before long to have an 
account of the domestic life of Hindostan, given in a 
way to make the description as interesting as a fairy 
tale, 





NOTICES AND ITEMS. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY.—We have before 
us the “Introductory Lecture of the Twenty-Sixth 
Session of Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1875. This lecture is by a lady, well known 
and esteemed for her scientific pursuits—Miss Rachel 
L. Bodley, A. M., Professor of Chemistry in this Col- 
lege for Women. We can only allude to this partic- 
ular lecture as well worthy of praise, for its excel- 
lence of style, and for the clearness by which she 
makes the usefulness of this science apparent to 
those who have not studied it. Miss Bodley shows 
that in woman’s education this science seems essen- 
tially necessary; it belongs to her department of 
household life, and the improvement of domestic 
comfort. We give a few interesting extracts, and 
hope our readers will send for the Lecture to Rachel 
L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North College Avenue and 
Twenty-First Street; it is worth studying:— 


‘The most casual observer cf womanly attire, 
whether in shop-windows or on the persons of 
friends, cannot fail to have noted the variety of 
tints and the brilliancy of color which each season 
increasingly discloses. 

“ What we see in the streets of American cities is 
the response in material form to the questions which 
the master-chemist, Hofman, in his magnifitent 
chemical laboratory in the University of Berlin, is 
daily asking of inert manner. 

“But death hides where beauty reigns! An en- 
thusiastic sanitarian in Michigan, within the last 
year, has prepared and placed on sale a useful little 
work on the subject of arsenical wall-papers, which 
rejoices in the lugubrious title of ‘Shadows from the 
Walls of Death.’ 

* A Philadelphia-educated woman physician might 
select the dry-goods stores of Chestnut and Eighth 
Streets as her field of scientific research, and in 
time produce a practical work of still greater value 
upon the death which lurks in the dyes of silk and 
woollen stuffs used as clothing. 

“Not only are the acids of arsenicum in constant 
use in the production of these colors derived from 
aniline, which of itself is a deadly poison, but of late 
years picric acid also, in and of itself a strongly act- 
ive poison—has played an important role in the pro- 
duction of some of our choicest shades of color. 

“A knowledge of these toxie possibilities lurking 
on every hand in our pampered and Jnuxurious lives 
—in the wall papers which adorn our homes, upon 
the toys of little children. in the bon-bons, in the 
brilliantly-dyed ribbons and taritans, in the sewing- 
silks which fhe needle-woman threads in her needle 
—a knowledge of all this, such as can only be gained 
from a chemical standpoint and by a chemical stu- 
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dent, will be a power for good in your hands in the 


pe ne well P seh 
* ptoms of cisease may, w 
the clue ‘which this Lenwtedse affords, be traced to 


true source, but “Ey the result of 
research, for here we tread on ground quite new.” 


Tue London University has resolved in favor of 
conferring degrees upon women. 


Fows.it Buxton said: “The longer I live, the 
more [ am certain that the great difference between 
men—between the feeble and the powerful, the great 
and the insignificant—is energy, invincible determi- 
nation, a purpose once fixed, and then death or vic- 
tory! That quality wili do anything that can be 
done in, this world ; and uo talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities, will make a two-legged ereature a 
man without it.” 


Health Department. 


SOME HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN, 


The Yellow Gum.—The yellow gum is known by a 
yellow tinge of the skin, with languor aud a tendency 
to sleep. It is to be relieved by giving a teaspoonful 
or more of castor oil, to clear the intestines. When 
the disease does not give way to this treatment, give 
half a grain of calomel, or four grains of rhubarb. 

Vomiting.—When the food is vomited in an unal- 
tered state, it is generally a sign of over-feeding: 
but when the vomiting is bilious, or when the food 
is partly digested, the diet ought to be changed, and 
the bowels opened by one grain of calomel, given in 
sugar. This is to be followed by a teaspoonful of 
castor oil on the following morning. If the vomiting 
should still continue, rive lime-water or the calomel 
powder (containing one or two grains, according to 
the age) a second time. If there be much irritation, 
apply a spice-plaster to the stomach, and, if possible, 
give a teaspoonful of the saline medicine, in a state 
of effervescence, and containing one or two drops of 
laudanum. 

Hiccups.—These generally arise from acidity in 
the stomach, and may be remedied by the adminis- 
tration of six grains of prepared chalk with two 
graias of powdered rhubarb, given in a little syrup 
or gruel. If very severe, the stomach is to be rubbed 
with a little soap liniment or opodeldoe, to which a 
little laudanum has been added. 

Griping and Platulency.—These are known by 
continual erying, restlessness, and drawing up of 
the legs. When attended by diarrhoea and green 
stools, it is to be relieved, in general, by the admin- 
istration of a few grains of rhubarb and magnesia. 
If sour beichings, ete., still continue, it will be proper 
to give a teaspoonful every quarter of an hour, of 
equal parts of eamphor-water and cinnamon-water. 
After this, particularily if there be any purging, it 
will be proper to give a little rhubard and magnesia 
again, and now and then a little chalk mixture. 

Absorbent Mixture.—If the pains are very great, 
so as to make the child scream violently, two tea- 
spoonfuls of the following mixture, with one or two 
drops of laudanum, may be given directly: Mix to- 
gether, prepared chalk, one scruple; tincture of 
caraway seeds, three drachms; compound spirits of 
lavender, one drachm ; and of peppermint-water, two 
ounces. As soon as there is diminution of pain, a 
purgative should be given, particularly if the bowels 














happen to be in a costive state. The best 
castor oll. The above mixture may afte 
occasionally continued, but without the la 

Diarrhea.—This may, in general, if the ste 
green, be relieved by a brisk purgative, of fre 
to two grains of calomel, with four or five g; 
rhubarb, according to the age of the child. 
absorbent mixture is then to be given as 
directed. 

Further Remedies.—When the stools are 
quent, and are either slimy or tinged with b 
will be proper to give five grains of rhub 
six hours, the food being beef tea, sago, isin; las 
milk or calf’s-foot jelly, the body being wra re 
warm flannel. A spice plaster may likewise be 
plied to the belly, and a dessertspoonful of # 
lowing tonic and astringent mixture is to be 
every six hours. Mix together chalk mixta 
ounces; laudanum, twelve drops; and cir 
water, one ounce. 

Excoriations of the Skin.—Children are apt to 
chafed between the thighs, behind the ears, ang 
the wrinkles of the neck, from want of proper 
tion to cleanliness. In such cases it will be n 
to bathe the parts twice a day (or evefy time 
the chiid’s things are changed) with a little 
milk and water, and to apply a puff with a iif 
powder of pure starch, arrow-root, or rye-mea 
mediately afterwards, so as to keep the parts { 
When discharges take place behind the ears, 
must not be dried up too suddenly, as such a cirey 
stance might produce a diversion to the brain, 
such cases it will be always best to give frequ 
doses of castor oi] or calomel every other nig! 
the proportion of one grain to three grains of 
barb. ; 

Cutaneous Eruptions.—No real danger 
these eruptions, which are generally known by 
name of rea-gum, nettle-rash, ete. All that is 
quired to be done is to keep the bowels open by 
means as are prescribed in the foregoing article, 
to guard against cold, which might drive the ¢€ 
tion inwardly, and so produce internal inflamm 
of a critical nature. If the miik or food be 
ered the cause, the nurse or diet ought to be cha 
and, if sickness and vomiting should prevail, it wi 
be proper to give the absorbent mixture men 
under the head of Griping and Flatulency. - 

The Thrush.—This disease makes its appearaneh 
with little ulcerations in the mouth, tongue, ote. 
a white color, and sometimes of a yellow a) e. 
They are generally owing to acidities in the stomagh, 
ete. In this disorder nothing avails more than aa 
emetic at first, and then a little magnesia and 
bard (if there be diarrheea), with thin chicken- 
as drink. Chlorate of potassa, or the a 
mixture (see Griping and Flatulency), will also 
proper. If there is no looseness, it will be 
give a grain or two of calomel, with three or 
grains of rhubarb. The mouth and throat should) A 
the same time be cleansed sedi gargles. 


EXERCISE FOR INVAEIDS. 


Tnvalids and delicate persens should not go out 
early in the day, nor remain out too late. Any 
between eight in the morning and seven in the evé 
ing may be selected in summer, and between ten 
the morning and four in the afternoon in 
care being taken to avoid extremes of heat or 
at all seasons of the year. When the weather 
not admit of going out, an airing may be taken 
throwing open the windows, and walking back 
and forwards in the apartiment. 
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From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
WOOED AND MARRIED. A Novel. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
ee. ete. The author of this novel has taken an ex- 
commonplace and hackneyed plot, in 
which a romantic and slighted governess is the he- 
poiné, and worked it up into a story of really more 
than ordinary ability. The characters, though by no 
, original, are well outlined and individualized, 
a the author exhibits undoubted strength in the 
more pathetic passages of the story. 
LETHWAITE. By Susan Morley, author 
‘Adleen Ferrers.” ‘This story is remarkable for 
originality of conception, power of delinea- 
nor breadth of thought. It is simply a well-told 
ordinarily interesting tale of English life, of the 
unexceptionable moral tendencies. It isa book 
the reading, perhaps, but not one which will 
have any lasting place in the literature of our day. 


From T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Philada. :— 
GEORGE; or, The Planter of the Isle of France. 
Alexander Dumas, author of “The Count of 
Cristo,” ete. ete. 
aF TWIN LIEUTENANTS; or, The Soldier's 
Bride. A historica! novel of the days of the first 
Napoleon. By Alexander Dumas, author of “The 
Three Guardsmen,” ete. ete. 

Both these novels are pleasant and attractive speci- 
mens of Dumas’ talent as displayed in his less ambi- 
tious efforts. 

COUSIN CAROLINE'S WEDDING. 
Henry Wood, author of “ East Lynne,” ete, 

MY HUSBAND'S FIRST LOVE (GINA MON. 
TANI). By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “The 
Haunted Tower,” “ Shadow of Ashlydat,” etc. ete. 

Two very interesting novels from the pen of an au- 
thor whose works seem to command a large circle of 
readers. They are printed from advance English 
proof sheets. 


By Mrs. 


— 


From Heway C. La, Philadeiphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by L. Minis Hays, M.». 

From Hareer & Broruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, ReMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THROUGH AND THROUGH THE TROPICS. 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vincent, Jr., author 
of“ The Land of the White Elephant.” Thirty thou- 

~sand miles has this traveller passed over, of coun- 
tries the most replete with interest in the world; 
and, as the result of this journeying, he gives usa 
book of less than three hundred pages, of guide-book 
information in regard to steamers, railroad routes, 
and hotels, with now and then a slight mention of 
well-known and already fully-described places of in- 
terest. We would scarcely have believed it possible 
to write a book so commonplace, and so devoid of 
interest concerning the countries through which he 
passed, as this traveller has done. 

THRIFT. By Samuel Smiles, author of “Charac- 
ter,” “Self-Help,” ete. Mr. Smiles is one of the most 
thoroughly practical and useful writers of the pres- 
ent time. He does not devote his life and labors to 
the promulgation of fine-sounding theories for the 
amelioration of the humbler classes, which can only 


be carried into effect in a Utopia; but comes down | 





to plain, everyday matters, and suows us how a great 
part of the suffering and degradatign of the working- 
people is caused by their own conduci—by their ex- 
travagance, their intemperance, idleness, unclean- 
liness, and unthrift generally. Though the present 
volume is written more especially for the benefit of 
the English poor, its lessons are su broad in their 
truth, that they will apply equally well to a large 
elass in America. 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Col- 
leges. By F. A. March, LL.D. With Explanatory 
Notes. By W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunet Professor of 
Christian Greek in Lafayette College. This Is the 
fourth volume of the ** Douglass Series of Christian 
Greek and Lain Writers.” That tuere should be 
an effort madé to supplant, in our schools and eol- 
leges, as far as may be, the more ancient and in 
pany respects objectionable heathen Greek and 
Latin authors, by books which belung to our own 
Christian era and its modes of moral and religious 
thought, does not seem to be a matter about which 
any one need feel regret. The only wonder is that 
the plan has net long since been carried out.. The 
present series, which owes its origin to an endow- 
ment by Mr. Benjamin Douglass, appears to fully 
meet every requirement of such a plan, and will, we 
doubt not, prove of great value in promoting the 
advancement of thé modern science of language. 
Athenagoras has been much admired for the ele- 
gance, purity, and vigor of his style, conforming, as 
he does, probably more than any other writer after 
the first century, to the best models of the earlier 
Greek. He writes both as a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian, using philosophy as a guide to the right under- 
standing of divine revelation, and the light of reve- 
lation to illumine the speculations of philosophic 
thought. 

ELIJAH THE PROPHET. By the Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D., author of “David, King of Israel.” 
The author of this work has drawn from the Bile 
all that pertains tothe history, character, labors, and 
prophecies of Elijah, and has united them in one con- 
tinuous narrative, making his own deductions, and 
doing all that he may to impress:upon his readers 
the holiness of the prophet's life and calling, and to 
find in these lessons of profit to all humanity. Bible 
readers will find much to interest them in this care- 
ful analysis of the portion of the Scriptures to which 
it specially refers. 

HALVED. A Novel. By James Payn, author of 
“Found Dead,” etc. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of “Old Myddleton’s Money,” éte. 

OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. A Novel. 
By the author of “The Story of Wandering Willie,” 
etc. 

It is sufficient to commend these three novels to 
the favorable notice of the readers of fiction, to sim- 
ply state that they belong to Harper’s “Library of 
Select Novels,” in which but first class and unexcep- 
tionable productions find admission. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE NATURE OF LIGHT. With a General Ac- 
count of Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, 
Professor of Physics in the University of Erlangen. 
With one hundred and eighty-eight illustrations and 
a plate of spectra in chromolithography. We are 
glad to see again upon our table a yolume belonging 
to “The International Scientific Series,” several of 
the later numbers of which the publishers have failed 
to send to ns. The object of the present volume is 
to give an answer to the question “ What is the na- 
ture of light?” in a method which shall be at once 
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popular and scientific, and so as to present to the 
reader all that sclence now knows on the subject. 
The book contains full descriptions of most optical 
instruments now in use; treats of the action of heat, 
with its effect upon light; of spectrum anylysis, and, 
in brief, furnishes us with the very latest reliable 
scientific researches, discoveries, and conclusions in 
regard to the nature and phenomena of light. Itis 
a book which will satisfy the demands both of the 
scientist and the general reader. 

MRS. LIMBER’S RAFFLE; or, A Church Fair 
and its Victims. A Short Story. This isa spicy lit- 
tle story, the reading of which we would recommend 
to all persons interested, or likely to be interested 
in the getting up of church fairs. It declares that 
all lotteries or raffles, no matter for how commend- 
able an object, are prohibited by law, and are morally 
as well as legally wrong. In the story the raffle is 
allowed to take place, and then the law is executed 
against those who were concerned in it, producing 
consternation on all sides, but resulting at last very 
satisfactorily. We would humbly suggest that this 
book be placed in chureh libraries throughout the 
country. 

THE COTTON STATES IN THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER OF 1875. By Charles Nordhoff, author of 
“The Communistic Societies of@he United States,” 
ete.ete. Thisisa timely publication ; and is, besides, 
one which will, or, at least, should, interest a wide 
circle of readers. The facts embodied in it seem to 
have been collected with a great deal of care, and 
with a manifest desire to secure the truth, “the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” The book 
is the result of an investigation, made, at the request 
of Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, into the 
political and industrial condition of the Southern 
States, during the spring and summer of the present 
year. 

THE LITTLE JOANNA. A Novel. By Kamba 
Thorpe. This is the work of an author of whom we 
have hitherto heard nothing; yet ove of more than 
ordinary ability as a writer of fiction, possessing a 
graceful and piquant style, and depicting character 
with force and originality. The plot of the story, 
though not of a very startling nature, is something 
out of the ordinary way, and sufficiently intricate to 
be interesting. 

From Henry Hout & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coatss, Philadelphia:— 

HER DEAREST FOE. A Novel. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander, author of “Which Shall It Be?” etc. This is 
a sprightly English novel, with nospecial distinguish- 
ing points, but still rather above the usual average 
of the better class of fictions. The plot is one of 
much ingenuity. The book belongs to “t The Leisure 
Hour Series.” 

From Tas LEONARD Scort PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York:— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janw- 
ary, 1876. : 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1876. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 1876. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 13876. 

We find in the quarterlies for this year a num- 
ber of thoughtful and vigorous essays, of which we 
can name only one or two. ‘“ Ameng the Prophets,” 
from the British, is a deeply interesting account of 
the Dervish orders in Mahometan countries, and of 
their affinity with the “schools of the prophets,” so 


Servia which will be read with interest on 
the events now taking place in Turkey. The 
and the Westminster have their usual excellent 
reviews. 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA 
January to April, 1876. The genial Tory monthly 
full of excellent maiter. It has grave articles - 
reform, and public affairs, lighter papers on 4 
ture and bric-a-brac, and some bright, 
ries, such as “ Bee or Beatrix,” which we 
to young people, boys or girls, who feel the 
tion to be different at times from their natural 







Liprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AROUND MY HOUSE. By Philip Gilbert 
erton. Mr. Hamerton is well known to our 
as a varied and prolific writer, who has ; 
reputation at once as artist and author. His eteh 
ings are remarkable for sympathetic end 
subtle interpretation of nature; and his books have 
the same merit of close observation and felicitous. 
delineation. The present volume is the record of 
several years spent in rural France, whither theau- 
thor went partly for professional work. We have 
noticed the book more fully in our Table for this 
month; and need here only say that it gives at once 
the most lively and the most complete impression{of 
French country life of any single work with whieh” 
we are acquainted. 


 Govey’s §rm-& hair 


APRIL, (876. 

We are approaching that period in our country’s 
history when everybody will be making an exhibit 
of the progress that has been made in any and eyery- 
thing for the past 100 years. A brief statement of 
the Lapy’s Book at this time may not be without in- 
terest to our readers. Started in July, 1830, when 
journalism of all kinds was in its infancy, for the 
purpose of giving to the ladies of America a pure 
and instructive literature at a comparatively small 
cost, and at the same time furnish them a source 
whereby they could find the finest intellectual enjoy- 
ment, we claim that, by unceasing vigilance in that 
respect, ours is, to-day the oldest ladies’ magazine 
in America. The success of the Lapy’s Boox shows 
that the ladies of America value the endeavors that 
have been made by the publisher and editor. For 
nearly half a century has he clung to his post. No 
tire. It has always been an agreeable occupation. 
And now he feels, when everybody is exhibiting the 
success that has crowned their efforts, and the pro- 
gress that has been made in literature, arts, and 
sciences, that he, too, can exhibit the growth and 


<i 











of forty-siz years’ publication of a ladies’ magazine. 


“Tas Lanp WE Live In.”—As the Centennial 
draws near, we have publications of all kinds bear- 
ing upon the great event. The best work we have 
seen so far is “The Land We Live In,” which has 
just been published by L. A. Godey, proprietor of 

he Lapy’s Boox. It is full of steel ena 
illustrating the past and 2 gee history of the coun- 
try.—Hvening Hxpress, Phila. 


WE can still supply copies of “The Centennial Art 
Gallery” at the low price of 50 cents. To those who 





have not seen it, we will state that it contains four- 


famfliar to Biblical students. Specimens of their | teen historical illustrations from steel plates; also 
poetry are given, and the peculiarities of the orders | views of the Centennial buildings: the principal. 


are carefully chronicled. There is, too, a paper on | 


bridges; and the old and the new State house. 


From Rosgrts BRoTHErs, Boston, through J.B 





standing of his labors in the coming July of the close ~ 
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Tue iLustration of the Main Building of the Inter- 
Exhibition that is given in this number is 

an exccilent one. The building is in length 1880 feet, 
and in width 464 feet, and embraces an area of 20.02 


acres. “ 


‘gs LaDY’s BOOK opens the Centennial year 
wah a brilliant number. There is au abundance of 
including a beautiful steel engraving, 
commemorative of the nation’s 


rall 
esting and suggestive. A more Sipropriase gift, for 
nee a young lady than a year’s subscription 
wdc aie cannot we nA ed.— Herald, Norristown, 
‘a. 


Ir was a happy thoughtin Joseph W. Wilson, Esq., 
4 Philadelphian, and who is counected with the 
Agricultural Department in Washington, that the 
Centennial Bill should be signed with a quill made 
into a pen, from the wing of an American eagle, 
The quill was taken from an eagle shot near Mount 


Hood, Oregon. Both the quill and the eagle will be 


on exhibition at the Centennial grounds. The fol- 
lowing note is a verification of the fact :— 


EXBOUTIVE MANSION, 
< Ww ee Feb. 16, 1846, 

JOSEPH ILSON, :—The pen you eon 

Monday morning last from the quili of an American 

eagle was used by the President to-day to sign the 

nial Bill. The President not only complied 


Centen 
willingly with your request, but thought it a 
+" ae 4 viN be ratified with this. 


capital idea. I know you will b 
statement, as I am most qoreny in sending it to 
you, very truly. 

Wa. H. Crook, Executive Clerk. 


“A New YorKE newspaper estimates that the crowd- 
éd horse cars in that city give steady employment to 
100 pickpockets.” 

Cannot the corporations having the control of these 
ars find some other work for their employés? 

Part 10 of “A Century After,’’ published by Allen, 
lane, & Seott, and J. W. Lauderbach, discusses the 
tomantic beauties of the Wissahickon, the historical 
points of interest in and about Germantown, and the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the Academy of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, and kindred institutions. The iilus- 
trations, by Messrs. Schell, Bensell, and Thomas 
Moran, represent a croquet party in the Park, the 
Sphinx Rock, the Lover’s Leap, Kelpius’ Spring, the 
Chew Mansion, the new Academy of the Fine Arts, 
the new Academy of the Natural Sciences, and other 
matters of minor importance. With this number the 
descriptions of the city and immediate vicinity are 
trought to a close, and the subsequent numbers, 
with the exception of the last, will illustrate impor- 
tant localities throughout the State. The last num- 
ber will contain views of the Centennial Buildings 
tnd an account of the Exposition. 


Wuat Becomes or THEM ?—There are now about 
47,000,000 pins manufactured daily in the United 
States, in addition toa dafly importation of 25,000,000. 
We know of a housekeeper in this city that in the 
twenty-six years of her married life has not pur- 
chased a pin! A fact. 


“THe LAND WE Livs In.”—As the Centennial 
draws near, we have publications of all kinds bearing 
upon the great event. The best work we have seen 
% far is “The Land we Live In,” which has just 
been published L. A. Godey, proprietor of the 
Lapy’s Book. It{s full of steel engravings, illustrat. 
ing the past and present history of the country.— 

ng Bxrpress. 





NEw SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, to whom 
all orders must be addressed, and the music will be 
sent by return mail, free of postage. 

Hasy Pieces for Beginners.—Starry Night Galop, 
20 cents, Cherry Bounce Schottische, by Drewer, 2.. 
Somebody’s Son Waltz, easy and pretty, 20. For 
Ever and Ever, by Weber, easy transcription of this 
beautiful melody, 20. Homestead Waltz, by Mack, 
20. Blue Beard Galop, 20. Wyoming March, by 
Mack, twentieth edition, 25. 

More Difficult Pieces,—Cave Polka, by Ohm, 30. 
Spring Schottische, by Mack, picture title-page, 49. 
Blackbird Polka, Hackelton, 30. Volunteer's Quick- 
step, Karl, 30. Maggie Quickstep, Reitmeyer, 30. 
Merry May Galop, by Ingleside, 20. Golden Sunset, 
pretty nocturne by Freligh, 30. The Fairy Sprite, 
nocturne by Mack, 60. 

New Songs and Baliads.—Trust Not All Who Whis- 
per Thee, pretty song by Stewart, 30. Indian Maid- 
en’s Song, Haughton, with very showy accompani- 
ment, 30. When the Roses Bloom Again, Hackel- 
ton’s last and prettiest song, 35. Nellie’s Dream, 
Wallworth, 36. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for April is ready, 
and contains some fine music. Send 40 cents for this 
number, or $1 for thedast three numbers. 

Beckel’s School Sons, a new publication, contains 
several fine songs, complete, such as Pretty Bird 
With Golden Wing, etc., with piano or organ accom- 
paniment to each song. Price 25 cents. Address 
all orders to J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Men Bow Down TO Beacty.—And all women 
know it. Consequently they use Laird’s “ Bloom 
or Youtnu” for removing all blemishes from the com- 
plexion. Sold at all druggists’. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—The number for February 
possesses all the attractions which have made it the 
most popular periodical of the day. The fashion- 
 awesy are fine and admirably executed, and the pat- 

rns and-designs for needle and fancy work are 
invaluable to the ladies. The reading matter com- 
prises the choice, the interesting, and tae instructive. 
—Philadelphia Price Current. 


DRESSING FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER.—To the many 
who are puzzled how to dress and what colors to 
choose for a photograph, the following suggestions 
will be valuable: Orange color is, for certain optical 
reasons, photographically black. Blue is white, and 
other shades or tones of the color are proportionately 
darker or lighter as they contain more or less of 
these colors. The progressive scale of photographic 
color commences with the lightest. The order 
stands thus: White, light-blue, violet, pink, mauve, 
drab, dark-blue, lemon, blue-green, leather-brown, 
cerise, magenta, yellow-green, purple, red, amber, 
orange, dead black. Complexion has much to be 
considered in connection with the dress. Biondes 
can wear much lighter colors than can brunettes. 
The latter always present better pictures in dark 
dresses, but neither look well in pure white. Violent 
contrasts of color should be especially guarded 


against. 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for January is the first of 
the magazines to reach our table for that month. 
Beside the usual colored illustrations of fashions, 
there are other pictures of merit, and excellent sto- 

poems, and articles on fashion, ladies’ work, 
cooking, literature, ete., with a review of the events 
of the iast one hundred Fi in an able article by 
Mrs. Hopkinson, entitled “Some Thoughts on the 
Completed Century.”— Advertiser, Warwick, N. Y. 
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_ Destrauvtion oF a Famous TREE.—The famous 
“Elm Tree” on Boston Common, known to all visit- 
ors te that city, was blown down during a storm on 
February 15th. It had been greatly damaged by a 
storm jn June, 1860, but it had been carefully braced 
and bandaged in its shattered parts, just as a surgeon 
binds up a broken leg in spiluts, The site of the 
tree had been a popular spot for public demonstra- 
tions for more than a hundred years. From a re- 
cently published description of Boston, we abstract 
the following:— 


“ The tree has been known as far back as tradition 
can go, and is represented upon the oldest map of 
the town known to exist, which was engraved in the 

ear 1722, ninety-two years after the settlement of 

he penins' and then was of sufficient size to have 
attained distinction. It is reasonable to believe 
that it was growing before the arrival of the first 
colonists. A tradition has existed in the Hancock 
family that Hezekiah Henchman set out the tree 
when he was a boy, which would have been about 
two hundred years ago, as his father, Daniel, the old 
schoolmaster, left Boston as peyeh as 1674. Other 
accounts from the Henchman family give the honor 
to the oid schoolmaster who commanded the famous 
artillery company, and served in King Philip's war 


in 1675. 

“The last tradition says that the tree was set put 
as a shelter for the company. Besides, more than 
one hundred rings can — counted in the great 
branch which was broken off in 1860, and which must 
certainly be several years younger than the tree 
itself, which alone carries back that portion of it to 
a period as early as the Hancock tradition can with 
any certainty ~~ 

In 1825 the height of the tree was 64 feet, circum- 
ference 21 feet 8 inehesat a point 2 feet 6inches from 
the ground, and the branches extended in diameter 
86 feet. In 1855 the dimensiors were as follows: 
Height, 72 feet 6 inches; girth one foot above the 
ground, 22 feet 6 inches; girth four feet above the 
ground, I7 feet; average diameter of greatest extent 
of branches, 101 feet. Dimensions in 1859, 21 feet 
zirth at the ground, 18 feet 3 inches at three feet, 
and 16 feet 6inches at tive feet—showing an inerease 
of about five inches in girth in fifteen years. 

“In the summer of 1832 it was badly damaged by 
a storm, the limbs being so cleft asunder that in re- 
storing them to their former position they had to be 
sustained in place by iron bolts and braces. The 
tree was, in the famous zale of September 8, 1 
bereft of a limb 42 inches in circumference. In 18 
Mayor Smith had the tree pruned and eared for, and 

sd around it an iron fence which bears on a 
ablet the following inscription :— 


“*THE OLD ELM. 


This tree has been standing 
Here for an unknown period, 
It is believed to have existed 
Before the settlement of Boston, 
Being full-grown in 1722; exhibited marks of 
old age in 1792, and was nearly destroyed 
y a storm in 1882. Protected 
by an iron enclosure 
in 1854.’” 


RosEwoop.—It has puzzled many people to decide 
why the dark wood so highly valued for furniture 
should be called “rosewood.” Its color certainly 
does not look much like a rose; so we must look for 
some other reason. Upon asking, we are told that 
when the tree is first cut, the fresh wood possesses a 
very strong, rose-like fragrance; hence the name. 
There are half a dozen or more kinds of rosewood 
trees. The varieties are found in South America, 
and in the East Indies and neighboring islands. 
Sometimes the tr es grow so large that planks four 
feet broad and ten feet in length can be cut from 
them. These broad planks are principally used to 
make the tops of piano-fortes. When growing in 
the forest, the rosewood tree is remarkable for its 
beauty; but such is its value in manufactures as an 
ornamental wood that some of the forests where it 
once grew abundantly now have searcely a single 
spécimen. In Madras the government has prudently 





had great plantations of this tree set out, in order 


keep up the supply. re 


Way Maggiep Persons Live LoNcEstT.—Dr, Hal 
in one of his “ Health Tracts,” gives a few ) 
why marriage is favorable to health. 


"Bachelors are always in a state of unrest, 
feel unsettled. If indoors after per, there 
sense of sviitariness, inducing a ness, if 
tled melancholy, with al! its de ng in 
And many, many hours in the course of the 
spentin gloomy inactiviky, which is adverse 
a? and to a vigorous and healthy 
His own chamber or house deing so uninviti 
bachelor is inciined to seek diversion ou 
suppers with friends, in clubs which are introduete. 
ries to intemperance and licentiousness, or to those 
more unblushing associations which, under the cover 
of darkness, lead to speedy ruin of health and morals; 
and when these are gone, the way downward toan 
untimely grave is rapid and certain. On the: 
hand, marriage regen a@ man’s life by its 
home inviting—by the softening influences w' 

upon the character and the affections— 
cultivation of all the better feelings of our nature, 
and in that proportion saving from vice and 
There can be no healthful development of the 
cal ‘unctions of our nature without marriage. 









is - 
necessary to the perfect man—for Divinity has an 


nounced that it was ‘not good for man to be alone’ 
Marriage gives a laudable and a happy object in life 
—the provision for wife and children, their present 
comfort and their future welfare, the saree 
witnessing their pappinees and the daily and 
hourly participation in affectionate interchange 
thought and sentiment and sympathy. These are the 
eonsiderations which antagonize sorrow and lighten 
the burdens of life—thus strewing flowers and east. 
Tag suneus all along its pathway. Voltaire said: 
. more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Marriage renders a man more virti. 
ous and more wise. An unmarried man is but half 
of a perfect being, and it requires the other half to 
make things right. And it cannot be expected 

in this imperfect state he can keep the it path 
of rectitude, any more than a boat with one Oar can 
keep a straight course. In nine cases out of ten, 
where married men become drunkards, or where 
they commit crimes against the peace of t 

nity, the foundation of these acts was laid w 

a single state, or where the wife is, as is sometimes 
the ease, an unsuitable mateh. Marriage changes 
the current of a man’s feelings, and gives him > 
tre for his thoughts, his apa ig and his 
Here is a home for the entire man. The counsel, the 
affection, the example, and the interest of his better 
half, keep him from erratic courses, and from 

into a thousand temptations to which he would 
erwise be exposed. Therefore the friend to marriage 
is the friend to society and to his country.’” 


—— 


AxBouT WatcaEs.— Watch” is from a Saxon word, 
signifying to make. At first the watch was as large 
as a saucer; it had weights, and was used as @ 
“pocket clock.” The earliest known use of the mod- 
ern name occurs ia a record of 1552, which mentions 
that Edward VI. had “one larum or watch of iron, 
the ease being likewise of iron, gilt, with two plum- 
mets of lead.” The first great improvement, the 
substitution of the spring for weights, was in 15%, 
The earliest springs were not coiled, but only straight 
pieces of steel. Early watches had orly one 
and required winding twice a day. The dials were 
of silver or brass: the cases had no crystals, but 
opened at the back and front, and were four or five 
inches in diameter. A plain watch cost the equiva- 
lent of $1600 in our currency, and after one was OF- 
dered it took a year to make it. There is a watch in 
a Swiss museum only three-sixteenths of an ineh in 
diameter, inserted in the top of a peneil-case, Its 
little dial indieates not only hours, minutes, and see- 
onds, but also days of the month. It isa relic of old 
times, when watches were inserted in saddles, snuff- 
boxes, sbirt-studs, breast-pins, bracelets, and finge 
rings. 
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. The five principal Buildings are:— 
GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. The Main Exhibition building, 1880 by 464 feet. 
We continue this month, through the courtesy of | Area, 20.02 acres. 
Mr. Geo. W. Childs, further extracts from his Public Machinery Hall, 1402 by 360 feet, with an annex 208 
Jedger Almanac for 1876, relating to places of inte- | by 210 feet. Area covered, 12.82 acres. ” 
rest and amusement in the City of Philadelphia ; also Agricultural Hall, ground plan a parallelogram, 
anengraving of the plan of the Centennial Buildings. | 820 by 540 feet. Area, 10 acres. 
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THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. Horticultural Hall, 383 by 193 feet. Area, 1.5 acres 
The Centennial buildings have been erected on | Memorial Hall (Art Gallery), 365 by 210 feet. Area, 
ground belongi t Fairmount Park, and may | 15 acres. 
be reached pn gebpios on Walnut, Market, peed Centennial Commission and Centennial Board of 
and Vine Streets and Girard Avenue. Finance, 93 and 94 Walnut Street, and Belmont 
VOL. XCII.—25 Avenye, Centennial Grounds. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

These celebrated gardens are situated iz a part of 
the Park property formerly known as “ Solitude,” on 
the Schuylkill River, south o: Girard Avenue and 
oppesite Lemon Hill, Steamers from Fairmount, 
and cars on Girard Avenue, Vine, Market, Chest- 
nut, and Thirty-fifth Streets, carry passengers to the 
Gardens. The ground is well wooded, and parts of 
it are laid out in gardens. The places of interest are 
the Carnivora-house, the monkey-house, the aviary, 
the fox-pens, the wolf-pens, the raccoon-house, the 
prairie-dog village, the elephant and rhinoceros 
houses, the rabbit-house, the eagle aviary, the deer 
inclosure, the bison-sheds, and the bear-pits. The 
collection of birds and animals is said to be the finest 
in this country. 

PUBLIC SQUARES. 

The public squares—“the lungs of the city’”—are 
well distributed ; and although but little money has 
been expended in their artificial decoration, except 
by the Philadelphia Fountain Society ; they are pleas- 
ant resting-places in spring, summer, and autumn 
for thousands of people unable to go to the Park. 

Independence Square, on which stands Indepen- 
dence Hall, the Court-house, the building in which 
the first Congress assembled, the Mayor's office, and 
other public buildings, is the block bounded by Fifth, 
Sixth, Chestnut, and Walnut Streets. It has been re- 
modelled within the last year, and many of the trees 
cut down. 

Washington Square is bounded by Sixth, Seventh, 
Walnut, and Locust Streets. It was formerly a “ pot- 
ter’s” field, or graveyard for paupers. 

Franklin Square is bounded by Sixth, Franklin, 
Race, and Vine Streets. It contains a large foun- 
tain, and is well wooded. 

Logan Square is bounded by Race, Vine, Eigh- 
teenth, and Nineteenth Streets. 

Rittenhouse Square is bounded by Walnut, Locust, 
Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Streets, and is surround- 
ed by private residences. 

Penn Squares were formerly located at Broad and 
Market Streets, occupying the four angleswf these 
broad streets. The new Public Buildings, now in 
course of erection, oceupy the site of the squares and 
the intersection of the two streets. A broad avenue 
will extend around the Public Buildings. 

Norris Square was given to the city by Mr. Isaac 
P. Norris. It is bounded by Susquehanna Avenue, 
Hancock, Diamond, and Howard Streets. 

Jefferson Square is bounded by Third, Fourth, and 
Federal Streets, and Washington Avenue. 

Other Squares.—In Girard Avenue and Spring 
Garden Street plots of ground formerly oceupied by 
open market-houses or laid out for intended market- 
houses have been laid out as gardens; and in differ- 
ent parts of the city triangular plots of ground formed 
by the intersections of streets running diagonally 
across the city have been laid out as gardens at the 
expense of citizens living in the vicinity. 


PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

Academy of Music, Broad Street below Locust. 

Walnut Street Theatre, corner Ninth and Walnut. 

Chestnut Street Theatre, Chestnut Street above 
Twelfth. 

Arch Street Theatre, Arch Street above Sixth. 

Horticultural Hall, Broad Street below Locust. 

Concert Hall, 1221 Chestnut Stzeet. 

Amateur Drawing-Room, Seventeenth Street above 
Chestnut. 

American Theatre (Varieties), Chestnut Street 
above Tenth. 

Arch Street Opera-House (Minstrels), Arch Street 
above Tenth. * ; s 








; of finding out every little discrepancy. 


Assembly Building, S. W. corner Tenth and © 
nut Streets. : 

Col. Wood’s Museum, corner Ninth and Arch, 

Eleventh Street Opera-House (Minstrels), Eleventh 
Street above Chestnut. 

Grand Central Theatre (Varieties), Walnut Street 
above Eighth. 

Musical Fund Hall, Locust Street above Eighth. — 

New National Theatre (Varieties), corner Tenth 
and Callowhill Streets. 

Zoological Gardens, Fairmount Park. 


THE HOMES OF PHILADELPH?4., 


The dwellings in the “City of Homes” are as well 
worthy of a visit as her public institutions. 
contain from four to twenty rooms each, and the 
modern houses, whatever their size may be, are gen. 
erally supplied with gas, hot and cold water, and 
heaters. The greater number have bath-rooms, 
Each room is private, being reached from the street 
by entry-ways, which take up scarcely any room 
available for other purposes, and each room is inde. 
pendently aired and lighted. Small yards or gardens 
are attached to each house, and private alley-ways 
lead from the street to the yards. The houses appear 
to be all of the same design, but there are really four 
or five different designs for interior arrangement 
The plans on whick they are built have “ grown up,” 
and seem to have reached perfection in simplicity, 
cheapness, convenience, and privacy. They are built 
in rows for economy in the use of party-walls; and 
of late years the oppressive uniformity of their out 
side decorations has been somewhat broken by the 
use of colored stones instead of white marble, and by 
painting the woodwork in light tints of color. 

The best samples of the modern Philadelphia house 
may be found north of Girard Avenue and west of 
Ninth Street and in the southwestern parts of the 
city. A large proportion of the dwellings in Phila 
delphia are owned by their occupants. The system 
of loaning money on “ ground-rent,” which once pre- 
vailed, helped workingmen to es homes for them- 
selves, and of late years the Philadelphia building 
and loan associations have enabled thousands’ of 
men to purchase houses‘and pay for, them in instal 
ments by one of the best systems of co-operation yet 
invented. 


ERRORS IN PRINTING.—Probably one of the worst 
businesses under the sun is that of a printer. His 
every deed seeks the light of day. Those of the jaw- 
yer lie in dark boxes and between musty shelves: 
the doctor places his indifferent handiwork in the 
earth ; the tradesman has but his customer to please, 
and in satisfying him his work is ended. But the 
printer—every ignoramus spells “over the work~ot 
the printer. Fellows who would find it impossible 
to put twenty letters together grammatically will 
point out with glee a fault in his work ; indeed, it is 
usually this.class of individuals who make it a point 
Did the 
public know the thousands of different characters, 
different letters and atoms comprised in a printer's 
every-day life; did they but knew the variety of al- 
together foreign subjects he has to set up, read, cor- 
rect, ard revise every day, they would wonder how 
he kept out of the lunatic asylum. But practice 
makes perfect, and constant friction has rubbed off 
all the rough edges from the eharacter of the man of 
letters; nothing takes effect upon him; he can view 
errors of the most frightful description with calm- 
ness. After all, what fs aa error, grammatical or 
otherwise? Simply so many types out of place, 
that’s all, and quite enough—but not enough to up- 
set the equanimity of the printer. 
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BOTHERSOME BEARS.—Dr. Van Lennep, in his re- 
eently published work on “Bible Lands,” relates 
some edifying anecdotes about bears. One isofa 
bear of “ monstrous size,"’ which visited a village on 
the Anti-taurus :— 


“He had surprised a flock of goats; and when at- 
tacked by the shepherds and their dogs, with a hue 
and ery which brought out every villager from his 
hut, he had slowly retired, flinging stones at his pur- 
suers with such accurate aim and force that severe 
wounds were inflicted on them.” 


There is another anecdote of Bruin’s peculiar hab- 
its in Asia Minor:— 


“In a certain mountain village the sheep were shut 
up in one of those villages which are partly dug out 

the mountain side, and have a room in front built 
of rough stones with a fiat roof overhead, and a broad 
chimney. The door was made fast ai evening, and 
the dogs, being released from duty, had so ref- 
uge from the cold in their master’s house. A bear 
eame, however, at dead of night, and, descending 
by the chimney, strangled every one of the sheep. 
After gorging himself with their blood, he piled the 
bodies in the wide fire-place, and, climbing thereon, 
escaped unperceived.”’ 


Wax Frowers.—A book giving full and detailed 
instructions, from which any one may learn all there 
is to know in the art of modelling Wax Flowers, 
Fruit, etc., has just been published by S. W. TILTON & 
00., Boston, Mass., who will mail a copy post-paid to 
any address on receipt of price, $2. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unper this head will be found all information 
potest with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 


tress. 
In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
Saat ways accompany it, or it will not be at- 


All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office ge and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


ge. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing cam be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
allMSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

P. 0.—Sent lead comb ebruary 2d. 

Mrs. L. K. S.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. P. F. M.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. 8S. H.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. H. B.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

Mrs. P. K.—Sent ring 11th. 

Mrs. H. G. P.—Sent bonnet by express 11th. 

Miss P. G.—Sent lace by express Ith. 

Mrs. J. W. W.—Sent articles by express llth. 

Mrs. M. N.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. T. R. S.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Miss K.—Sent hair plait 25th. 

rie.—Previous to a long absence from home, it 
is usual for ladies to caél upon their friends, the call 
being returned when they come back. 

Jane M.—After the birth of a baby most ladies ex- 
pect a call from their friends, the most intimate of 
whom are admitted during the month, and those 
ee many connected at the expiration of that 


James K.—As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, there is no adulteration in cheese except for the 
sake of coloring, which is not injurious. 

Who Wou orget?” declined. 

“Memories,” Savannah, declined. 

“Sally Jernsha,” gocoptes. 

“Let us Think of Death,” declined. 

That Awful Dressmaker,” declined. If stamps 
are forwarded will return. 

wa wy Le Woodward's Gardens,” Geseness. 

“ The Trials of a Would-be Blue Stocking,” de- 


X. Y. Z.—We cannot ascertain tfat there is any de- 
Mind for them. 


Hattie. —We are glad to answer your question 


about the steel plate in March. The object of the 
artist has been to show the ef and courage for 
which Marie Antoinette was n . D the ter- 
rible scenes of the Revolution in France she strove 
to inspire the king with the same spirit and courage 
which was displayed in her own person. She showed 
on all oceasions more concern for her husband and 
children than for herself. Her execution took place 
in October, 1793. 
N. B.—Manuscript declined. 


Fashion 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies wag at a dis- 
tance, the Mditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small —— for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jJewe envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the SS sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instractions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of theperson, on W ich much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, ear oe | by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 


ey, sq. re 
‘No order will be attended to unless the inoney is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
we re accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of green silk and camel’s- 
hair. The underskirt is of the silk, trimmed with 
knife plaitings, and ruffles in the back ; the overskirt, 
basque, and sleeves are of the camel’s-hair. Chip 
bonnet, with silk crown of the two colors; flowers 
at the side. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of two shades of purple silk. 
It is made with a double apron overskirt, trimmed 
with lace; the bodice is cut low with points at the 
top, the upper part of bodice and sleeves are of the 
light shade. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of blue silk. The under- 
skirt is of the plain silk; the overskirt and bodice 
are of white matelassé. The bodice is ent with deep 
points on the sides. Hair arranged in puffs, with os- 
trich feather between them. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk. The skirt is 


lace and wreaths of flowers; the back part is of illu- 
sion, the puffs divided by wreaths of flowers. Low 
corsage, with illusion puff around the neck and flow. 
ers below it. Hair arranged in finger puffs, wit’: 
flowers at the side. f 

Fig. 5.—Ladies’ walking dress of dark gray Cash- 
mere. The skirt is trimmed with knife plaiting in 
the back, with points of silk above it; the front with 
rows of fringe put on in points. The basque bodice 
and revers on overskirt are of the silk. Passemen- 
terie cerds and tassels loop the overskirt, which is 
trimmed with fringe. Hat of chip of the color of 
| dress. trimmed with silk, and illusion veil; bird at 
' the side. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
; FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Walking dress of two shades of purple 
matelassé and silk. The dress is of matelassé with 
trimming of knife plaitings of purple silk; each bow 
in the back of skirt of purple silk. Chip bonnet, 
trimmed with wreath of purple flowers and silk. 

+ Fig. 2—Visiting dress of brown silk. The under- 
skirt is made plain; the overskirt and basque are 
of écru-colored silk pongee, trimmed with bands 
of brewn silk and brown ribbon bows. The basque 
is trimmed with narrow bandstocorrespond. Brown 
chip bonnet, trimmed with silk and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of black and steel-colored 
silk. The underskirt is of black, made without any 
trimming; the overskirt of the steel color, with trim- 
ming of black velvet put on in squares. Black sash 
and bows at the side. Black bodice; steel-colored 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond with the overskirt. 
Black tulle bonnet, trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 4—Walking dress of brown and écru color. 
Tho underskirt is of the brown color, trimmed with 
narrow ruffles, the front of the overskirt the same, 
trimmed with écru lace and smail ribbon bows. The 
back of overskirt is of striped goods of the two colors; 
the sleeves are of the same. Scru chip bonnet; it is 
trimmed with silk and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Black faille skirt, bordered aJl round with 
a plaiting, which on thé back breadths is headed 
with a ruche or narrow plaiting. The tablier is or- 
namented at the lower part with alternate gathered 
and plaited flounces. The upper part consists of two 
folded scarfs crossing from the left to the right side, 
and ornamented with two rows of passementerie in- 
termixed with jet. 

Fig. 6.—The front of this dress is illustrated in en- 
graving Fig.5. The present figure gives the left side 
of the dress, from which it will be seen that the scarf 
which crosses the skirt obliquely, commencing at the 
right side, terminates on the left side seam. Full 
pocket, ornamented with passementerie and jet. 
Theréis a poufin the back breadth. Cuirass bodice, 
with passementerie carried down the back to the 
edge of the basque as well as down the front. Coat- 
shaped sleeves, with plaitings at the waist. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of fine white split straw, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, silk and pink roses; blue ribbon 
and pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with cream 
white silk and feathers. Different colored flowers 
inside the brim. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—American blouse. This blouse may be 
made either of velvet, poplin, or serge. The front is 
composed of two wide plaits, ornamented with cords 
and buttons, Hussar fashion. The blouse fastens at 
the side, and is high to the throat, with coat-shaped 
Pine the cuffs are trimmed with braid and but- 

ons. 

Fig. 2—The front of this blouse is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The back is plaited to correspond with the 
front, and a sash is arranged considerably below the 
waist in front, while at the back it is tied in a loose 
knot, and has fringed ends. <A loop is sewn on the 
skirt beneath the arms for passing the sash through 
and keeping it in place. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of brown chip, turned up at one 
side, trimmed with brown silk and gay colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Sleeveless basque of colored silk, to wear 
with a black silk or grenadine dress. 

Fig. 5.—Infant’s dress, made of fine Nainsook 
muslin, and trimmed en tablier with rows of inser- 





— 


tion and tucks; a deep flouncing finishes the sides; 
it also extends around the bottom, headed with a 


row cf insertion and tucks. ; 


Fig. 6.—Boys’ muslin shirt. 

Fig. 7.—Dress-apron for little girl. The apron is 
of white muslin, ornamented with lace or embroid. 
ery, and ruching of ribbon. The sachet is finished 
with bows of ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Fichu of black velvet, trimmed with white 


or black lace, and satin rolling collar and bow. This | 


is to be worn with a biack silk dress. 

Fig. 9.—Fichu of straw lace. The contour of the 
fichu is cut out in scallops, and embroidered all over 
with straw and jet. The ends are crossed undera 
bow of double-faced ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Satin wood fan, painted with flowers in 
bright colors. L ’ 

Fig.-11.—Gold pin to fasten black lace scarf around 
the throat. 

Fig. 12.—Locket of different colored gold. 

Fig. 13.—Earring of different colored goid. 

Fig. 14.—Linen chemisette, with embroidered edge 
trimming tke nesk and front. 

Fig. 15.—Costume for little girls of three to five 
years old. Dress of white batiste, with deep strip of 
embroidery. Pinafore of white cambric, with nar- 
row edging at the neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for children of seven to nine years 
old. Skirt and square-cut bodice of silver gray mo. 
hair. The skirt is trimmed down the front with two 
rows of pearl buttons, having on each side five folds 
of mohair. A vertical strip of the same material 
arranged in narrow puffings, and edged with gray 
guipure lace, meets the folds. The bodice is trimmed 
with narrow strips of mohair and guipure lace, 
Ohemisette of white batiste with lace frill. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Costume for young ladies of eleven 
to thirteen years old. Skirt and square-cut polonaise 
of striped gray and blue limousin, with crossway 
bands and plaited flounces of the same material. On 
the sleeves and polonaise bows and ends of blue 
gros grain ribbon. Chemisette of puffed mull mus. 
lin. 

Fig. 19.—Morning-apron for little girl. The apron 
is of check cambric, crnamented with a row of em- 
broidery and frilling. 

Figs. 20 and 22—Sleeve and pocket for robe de 
chambre. The robe is made of fancy woollen mate- 
rial, striped écru and blue. The round pocket ts 
coquillé at the top with a double box-plait, fastened 
down with an écru and blue bow. The lining of the 
pocket is plain blue silk. The sleeve, rounded at 
the wrists, fastens with a button; a bow at the 
side. 

Fig. 21.—This filustration gives us one of the nove 
elties in collars and cuffs. The collar turns down 
over the small stand-up collar of the dress, and the 
outside frilling upon the cuff appears through the 
aperture up the back of thé sleeve at the wrist. 
Sleeves are now frequently made so narrow that 
this opening for two or three inches up the back of 
the wrist is necessary. 

Fig. 23—Fashionable skirts and petticoats:— 

Fig. 1—Faille skirt, trimmed with faille flounces, 
bordered with a crossband of Diack and white 
checked silk. The flounces are headed with a faille 
plaiting. 

Fig. 2—Skirt of woollen material, trimmed, with 
six flounces, embroidered with silk. 

Fig. 3—Striped woollen petticoat, bordered with 
two flounces, embroidered at the edge, and trimmed 
with three crossbands, all of the same material. 

Fig. 4.—Alpaca skirt, ornamented with three plait- 
ings of silk, headed with a wide embroidered band; 
above this there is a plaiting and another embroid- 
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ered band, festooned at the top. The front of the 
sxirt is boudllonné to the waist. 

Fig. 5.—Skirt bordered with a narrow plaiting, 
having two wide plaitings above each one, headed 
with five narrow crossbands. 

Fig. 6.—Skirt trimmed with a gacvered flounce, 
headed with several narrow bouilionnés ; a similar 
ornament is repeated above on a smaller scale. 





CAPS AND COIFFURE. 
(See Lngravings, Page 313.) 

Fig. 1.—Cap of plain white net, trimmed with van- 
dyked white blonde. On the left side, loops and 
jong ends of black ribbon velvet, and in front dark 
crimson rose with blue-black berries. 

Fig. 2—Cap of white figured blonde, trimmed 
with blonde edging, and falling in a loose veil at the 
back. Bows and ends of black ribbon, velvet, gnd 
long tendrils of blue convolvulus, are arra to 
fali from the front to the edge of the veil. 

Fig. 3.--Coronet-shaped cap, of black figured net, 
with écharpe, trimmed with black lace. In front, 
bows and loops of black gros grain ribbon, and 
small gray bird. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure arranged in plaits and curls, with 
flowers in the front and at the back. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


WE have been looking over a variety of goods for 
pretty spring dresses. Sincerely do we wish we 
could allow our many readers to use for a time our 
eyes to gaze at the beauties exposed to view, but as 
that is an impossibility, we will try to give them an 
idea of what we have seen—small, however, in com- 
parison to what a few weeks or evert days will bring 
forth, for each day the already well-filled shelves of 
our principal houses are having their stock added to 
by the new goods constantly arriving. We will first 
speak of the fancy woollen materials which have be- 
come such an important part of costumes; there is a 
great variety of these this season. We will describe 
afew: first, plain beige, thin and soft, self-colored, in 
all shades of gray, brown, and buff: then the chéne 
beige of two shades of color. the chéne pattern being 
darker than the ground; in extremely good quality 
cachemire beige, fine and soft, either self-colored or 
striped. The latter style is extremely new and pretty. 
Itis made in camaieu shades of light brown, gray, 
or buff, with streaks in black, blue, violet, green, or 
other contrasting tints. Then there are new plaid 
patterns in all soft-shaded tints. It is too early to 
predict if plaids will or will not be fashionable; they 
have been so much worn the past season that many 
ot our leading modistes predict their reign is nearly 
over. Next come diagonals in all shades, mohairs 
very bright and silky, and a hundred others, which 
are all, in fact, varieties of suunmer Cashmere and 
beige materials. The beige damassé is a loose, light 
woollen tissue, woven in patterns like damask cloth. 
It is in imitation of a heavier goods worn the past 
season, and will be both popular and very distingué 
made up with silk for parts of costumes. In self- 
colors the new shades are Croizette blue, pervenche, 
almond, steel gray, caroubier, faille morte, chaume, 
Marengo, mignonette, etc. In fact, we have never 
seen so early in the season such a profusion of pretty 
hew fancy materials. 

Light, soft, prettily-tinted, varied in design, the 
new spring tissues are really delightful: For walk- 
ing costumes we also note, under the names of Sul- 
tana, Fatima, Nansorah, and Epingle Oriental, very 
pretty and novel fancy materials, to which we must 
add summer vigogne, leno, and Sicilienne. 





Silks are in every sliade possible to imagine—plaid, 
striped, plain, and figured; the plain and another 
kind being generally used in a costume, or else two 
shades that contrast well of the plain. Another de- 
scription of material which will be much employed 
in the making-up of spring and summer toilets, is 
the silk and wool canvas tissue which just began to 
make its appearance last summer. This material 
has borders and patterns 2 disposition, in open work 
silk tissue, ready to work up in overdresses, and 
cuirass basques. The open-worked borders form a 
striped, checked, or diamond pattern. This. pretty 
tissue is used only for overdresses, with underskirts 
of silk of a darker shade. 

Black and white’lace, embroidered with straw, are 
very much used for evening dresses for spring. No- 
thing can be more elegant than a dress of white silk, 
trimmed with fine plaitings of the same, and with 
white lace embroidered with small straw daisies; or 
again, a dress of black silk with flounces of black 
lace, embroidered with straw wheat-ears. The latter 
dress is peculiarly becoming to a brunette. 

The creamy wool lace spoken of in our last finds 
increased favor: it is used for trimming morning 
and house dresses, and for scarfs, beside neckties. 
Instead of the scarf of black lace lately in vogue, 
ladies now use the éeru lace with wide meshes in 
thread, guipure, and Honiton desigus. The scarf 
consists of a row of insertion with lace on each side. 
It is about two yards long, and is tied in a large bow 
after passing around the neck outside of the dress. 
Another useful lace, called ‘by the French dentelle 
torchon, is of strong linen threads, forming dia- 
monds, squares, and other geometrical designs in 
insertion and edging. This is used for trimming 
handsome underskirts, robes, ete. White Irish lace 
is used for trimming morning dresses of muslin and 
of Cashmere. cru Cashmere lace is also used either 
gathered or box-plaited for inside the neck and 
wrists of black and other dark dresses. 

The novelty for veils is éeru net with chenille dots. 
This is very distirgué looking with a black bomnet. 
There is also large-meshed écru net resembling the 
plain part of the écru laces. Cream-colored Lyons 
silk tulle is chosen for very fine, dressy veils. The 
new fancy for arranging veils, whether of fine net or 
merely of colored grenadine, is to put the middle of 
the veil smoothly over the face, pass each end back- 


ward, eross them behind the head, and, after bring- 


ing them forward again, tying them under the chin 
in a mammoth bow. 

The shirting linens for boys, with colored stripes, 
are now in market in the designs so difficult to find 
last season. These have narrow stripes in pencil 
lines, branching vines, and zigzag designs of navy 
blue, searlet, brown, and black on white grounds, 
also diamonds, bars, and dots of color. There are 
many pretty patterns with écru grounds dotted with 
brown, blue, black, or crimson. 

We will now describe one of the new robe de cham- 
bres, which are very coquettish. They are cut in one 
piece, and buttoned straight down the front, as they 
have always been worn; but the novel point about 
them is, the trimming is arranged at the back to 
simulate a short casaque. These trimmings gene- 
rally consist of éeru lace with a braid above. The 
material is usually pale blué or pink Cashmere ; they 
are lined with white foulard, a plaiting of lace being 
added at the edge of the robe. 

It is predicted that the stylish overdress for spring 
costumes will be “ habits,” with the waist and skirt 
in one, very long, not draped, clinging and most sim- 
ply trimmed. Rich grosgrain and fine woollen stuffs 
will be used for the habits. Unique combinations of 
color and some contrasts are seen on newly-imported 
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French costumes. There is a fancy for arranging 
brown and biue together. Thus, a new French dress 
has a skirt of put-brown siik, with a long overdress 
of pale blue Cashmere, Another rich suit has 4 long 
apron and sleeves of very dark ieaf-browna woo) 
goods, with a cuirass and lower skirt of striped 
brown and blue silk. The fronts of the cuirass have 
but one dart, and are cut bias, with the stripes meet- 
ing in the centre. The long side forms are of the 
brown. The high English collar, at least two inches 
broad, is of silk lined with Cashmere, and is turned 
back in front to show the lining. The flat mother- 
of-pearl buttons have dragons engraved on them, 
and are sewed on through eyes. The deep apron is 
edged with brown silk fringe tied with biue like that 
in the striped silk; a large plaited pocket of the silk 
is on one side. It is more particularly in the atten- 
tion paid to small details that the beauty of French 
dresses consists. Different materials used in the 
same costume are nicely matched in shade, and the 
trimming is of the most appropriate kind. 

Among pretty and new arrangements of flounces 
are those with groups of side plaits, three in a clus- 
ter, fastened down two inches below the top, then 
turned backward and fastened again. This.is done 
on straight woolien flounces, and the lower edge is 
finished with a narrow side plaited frill of silk. An- 
other plan has first a box-plaited flounce at the foot, 
then a side plaiting, then a gathered bias flounce 
above. There is a special fancy for a single box- 
plaited flounce around the bottom of the skirt; in 
these the box plaits are made to stand out very fully 
like a ruche. , One large pocket is more stylish than 
two on the overskirt. There are various designs for 
pockets. Some are deep, slender pouches, drawn up 
like reticules near the top, others have four or five 
straight rows of plaiting crossing them, while still 
others are plaited from top to bottom and trimmed 
with a bow. ’ 

Cuffs cannot be of too simple shape for stylishness; 
in fact, the favorite fashion dispenses with them al- 
gether, and merely has the sleeve cut to flare over 
the wrist 2nd remain open in the side seams. Piping 
folds and plaiting are the trimming for cuffs. 

Mourning dresses being unfortunately but too often 
de saison with some of our readers, we wil] now men- 
tion a few of different styles. First a deep mourning 
costume of summer épingline. The skirt is trimmed 
Half way up with a deep bias fold of crape, with Wat- 
teau plait entirely of crape at the back. The back 
of the bodice and collar are also of crape, as well as 
the revers upon the sieeves. Another mourning cos- 
tume, of black Cashmere, is trimmed with three 
plaitings of Cashmere, with well draped tablier and 
wide scarf loosely tied at the back. Cuirass bodice 
with plaited fichu. A half mourning dress of blaek 


sitk has a flouncé, headed with a bias band and a | 


platted heading. The overskirt is round, with a wide 
lappet looped up into a puff at the back. The over- 
skirt is trimmed all around with aknife plaiting. Cui- 
rass basque, trimmed to correspond. Coat sleeves. 
Visiting cards are of unglazed Bristol-board, with 
the name engraved in English script, round, full, and 
of medium size. For stationery heavy English paper 
is used, either rough-finished or smooth and polished, 
according to fancy. Very light-tinted paper is ad- 
mired, though white cream-colored are most 
popular. Envelopes are medium square-shaped, or 
else longer than they are broad : the note sheet folds 
but once to fit the envelope. The novelty in mono- 
grams isthe bronzed monogram done in old English, 
or else dragon letters. Ther@are also gold and silver 
monograms, while others, only fn one color, are of 
violet, brown, or French gray. Wedding invitations 
are very simple ; in many instances wedding invi- 





tations are but a single note sheet, on which are 
engraved in small script the invitation from the 
parents, and the namesof the bride and groom also, — 
This is especially liked for invitations at home. For — 
church weddings the name of the church must also _ 
be given on the note sheet, and as this covers so 
much space, cards are enclosed bearing the names _ 
of the bride and groom. “ve 
Wedding dresses are made with low-necked Prin. — 
cesse trains, and underskirts very much in the fash. — 
jon worn a century ago, and similar to Lady Wash. — 
ington’s dress. Thick, heavy, yet soft, white brocade — 
is used for the Princesse train, while the vest and — 
tablier are of white satin, trimmed with lace and 
orange-flowers. The corsage is low and square. The — 
front of the waist is a sort of white satin vest, but 


+ 


toned from one end to the other and piped atthe — 


ed The Princesse back, with waist and train in — 
one, Is of brocade, and there are side gores of brocade — 
in front, beginaing at the neck and sloping down to 
the brocaded side of the skirt, leaving the satin vest 
and tablier in full relief. Orange-blossoms in full — 
clusters on vines extend down the sides of the bro. 
caded part from the top of the corsage in front to the 
end of the skirt. There are also orange vines as 
heading for the lace flounces on the tablier and on 
the ruffies of the square neck and the Lady Wash- 
ington sleeves. A single orange cluster is on the 
side of the head to hold on the plain tulle veil: two 
or three tiny pale yellow oranges are now found 
in handsome orange-blossom garnitures for bridal 
dresses. Old-fashioned crape, thin and crinkled, 
once so much worn for evening dresses, is now being 
revived for bridemaid’s toilets. This fabric puffs, 
crimps, and plaits prettily, and lasts longer than 
tulle. The fashion is generally for two to be dressed 
either in a color fo match, or in white with the same 
colored flowers—thus, two pink, two blue, and two 
maize or green; if colored dresses are worn, white _ 
flowers are chosen for garniture. 

New opera cloaks-are long, loose Mandarin coats, 
very much in the shape of the famous Chinese over- 
garment. They have square sleeves, beginning at 
the elbow, where they are cut in one with the back 
of the cloak. They are frequently made of cream- 
colored silk, trimmed with fringe a fourth of a yard 
deep in alternate blocks of white and cream color. 
The trimming on the sleeves, hood, and heading of 
the fringe is a band of ostrich feathers, straight, not 
curled. This is the latest fancy for feather trimming, 
the feathers having the appearance of having been 
in the damp. : 

All the new importations of embroideries consist 
of Hamburg work done in the open-wheel and com- 
piss patterns known as English embroidery. Ladies 
have not cared for this work, as it does not usually 
wear well; but the samples shown seem very much 
stronger. There are stars, wheels, leaves, circles, 
squares, or compasses, on edgings of three different 
widths, with insertion to match. Among fine goods 
are the French machine embroideries, which are 
fast taking the place of hand embroidery. For trim- 
ming Mnen, Victoria lawn, and batist dresses, there 
are also loom-worked bands, with a scallop with dots 
or a vine above. 

Neat ruffling for night dresses, colored cambrics, 
and for children’s clothing, has tiny scallops on the 
edge done by hand, and a dot above done by machine. 
These trimmings are not extravagant in pricc, and 
place neatly trimmed clothes wit''n the reach of all. 

We regret that our space wii not permit us to 
speak of bonnets, but we hope next month to give 
our readers the benefit of the new and beautiful 
styles. : FASHION. 
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oo N Omasy ee 
BABY 
CARRIACE. @ 


ces reduced to 616 —o 
erpis, without discount 
the Trade. 
Send. for Circular to oh 
L. P. TIBBALS, © 
820 Broadway, (next block above Stewart's), New York. 





BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 


ee eros tess noe “ cost per mail at your om. Wy 


> Six for $1.00, thirteen for | 


$2.00. Send tor New Descriptivs Catalogue cof Plan Plants 
gratis. HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
herry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, ‘Pa. 


$5 to $20 aay A da ay as home. _ Samples worth $1 worth $1 


son & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


WZELUS ENCYCLOPEDIA. New and Re- 
vised Edition. 150,000 articles. 3000engravings 
and 18splendid maps. The best book of universal 
know! ge inthe language. Now in course of pub- 
lication. Agents wanted. Specimea, with map, sent 
for2cts. | BAKER, DAVIS, &'CO., Phila., Pa. 


Tl) #ee CO., 769 Broadway, New York, want 
BRIDE be Agents for the best money- 
making os in the world. 


UY the INDEXED DIARY, good for five 
years,and good at any time er the year. 
Jo 82. faaees 3 ERIE Pus. CO., Erie, Pa. 


DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
‘MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
gener eer 
ption. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Acents Warten. “Gi NEW YORK. 


























“A Decided Advance.”—Jupars’ Rep., Am. Ins, Farr. 


NEW 
WILCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


' SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” o 
the American oe proven 1875, and thee 
“ Scott Legees Medal,” the Frarklin Institute, 
October, 1875. 
a Noother Sewing Machine in the World has an 
Automatic Tension,” or any other of its Char- 
ote Features. 


Call and examine, or send for Prospectus. 
658 BROADWAY, New York. 

1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


Standard Pianos of the World, 


' Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 


WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867 ; LONDON, 1862. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
43° ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@a 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 108, and 111 East 14th 8t, New York. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and Outfit 
Address P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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CASH 4 THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 
OF J. & v, CASH. 


18 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
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GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very, popular ment is being adopted for storm 
wear, by hundreds of | ladies and entlemen in all parts of the United 
States. It is found to be gh arly useful in the summer as we'll 
as winter, from the fact that it is not affected by heat or cold, is 


proof t 
WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 


The garments, when rolled, cag be easily carried in the dress or 
coat pocket ; thus can be always at hand when protection is wanted. 
The material of which the Gossamer Cloth is made isa coated Scotch 
Gingham, making a.cloak or coat weighing only from nine to six- 
teen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK, 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, and are sold 
in é six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossamer Umbrella, “the § 
only real water-proof umbrella” ever made. Our goods are for sale 
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. by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United 
States and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children, the only leg n made 
which is water-proof. For the protection of ourselves and the public we stamp our trade-mark “Gossamer 
Water-Proof,” onthe loop of every garment we make; also on our leggins and nmbrellas. None are genn, 
ine if not so stamped. See for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N.B.—To accommodate those living where our goods are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post. 
rome to any address, one 56-inch Lady’s Cape, $8.25; one Gent’s Sack, any size, $10; Gent’s Hat, $2; Gent's 
ap, $1.25; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 
Send postal-card for Illustrated Circular. 








EBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS OF Wo- 

MEN. New Methods for Self-Cure (of affec- 
tions general and local), without drugs, in Dr. Geo. 
| H. Taylor’s Diseases of Women. Mailed for $1.50, 
Summary of book sent on receipt of stamp. Woop 
& Co., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 


| FRLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
THOMSON’S | 


PATEN 


GLOVE FITTING CORSETS. 


Eacu 





F. K. Pue@nrx, Bloom- 
























i nf a_i o f ington, Ill. Price listsfree, 4 Catalogues, 25 ¢, 
MU Bee ok FS conser ; 
Ci Piel oy 
REEDS sure | AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN, 
is } ) ‘Ay Ya - Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
\\ yi Y}, “THOMSON Ruby-Glass Basin and Globes, 
lars Vf mounted on a Golden-Bronze 
WITH Standard, with Polished Mar- 
“ ble Base. 
TRADE MARK No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
A CROWN. hydrostactics practical y applied, 
HT The apparent absence of mo- 
EIG tive power sucies general won- 
» derment i 
GRADES OF = re —~ e, —< « ye = 
2 A ‘little Cologne added to the 
Ese, ™ water makes it a delightful 
AND EACH ™ Perfume Fountain, 
& at slight expense, as the water 
A & is used over and row again. 
PERFECT Height to top of Basin, 2x in. 
FIT. Prite Complete $15. 


More ‘elaborate styles fur- 
nished ; also, Fountains for 
Counter use with only silver- 


THOMSON’S GLOVE FITTING 


Patented 





Are tho mest PERFECT, DURABLE, and ECONOM- 
ICAL TS MADE. They give entire satisfac- 







tion. Every lady who has worn them recommends 
them. Be sure to get the genuine. 
A NOVELTY. THOMSON’S Patent Solid 
Priey ane butetemaulo, adh their Youpicks 46 
are Un , ai r 
not abrade the dress. For sale by First Class Deal. 
ers every where. ; . 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & Co., N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. S. 


HEC Ty cee 
DO YOU sears eta 





kac! 
The ronae 
combined wil! lay your Carpets with sasz. 
Setntied at wre, “Is just gy we want.” You will be 
th it. \e 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt $1.25. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address Excelsior Co. 151 Michigan Av. Chicczo, Il. 





12 aday at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





plated basin and jet in sight. 
(ce Address for Circular. 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 


to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, nae Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 
GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 
Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cenntennial Medallions. 


As Mementios, 
Souvenirs, 
STR | EY 





and Ornaments 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 
As Lasting 





Advertisements 


FOR BUSINESS HOUSES. 
Manufactured of Albata Plate, 


Equal in wear and color to 


SOLID SILVER OR GOLD. 


Presenting a large variety of beautiful DESIGNS 
IN RELIEF, commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of our nation’s birth. Size 15g inches in 
diameter. Send for circular and price list to Agents. 

Price for the Silver, 50 cents each. 
“ “ Gold 75 “ “ 
Usual discount to the trade. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Immense profits. Sells at sight. Extensive fields 
for enterprise. Will be sent to any | wd of the coun- 
try by mail, postpaid, upon the receipt of price. 

U. 8. Medallion Ce., 212 Broadway, 
P. O. Box 5270, N.Y. 











The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each year by the Ameri- 
ean Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outyieing 


merits in weight suprorting, closing upon sitting, 
ete., not found in other. Faultiess and perfect, 
filling every i t. For narrow dresses it is 
peecest ee: all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
hée lightest, stroncest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or size, 
sustaining no mney by pressing, and the cheapest 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
other Bustles signall fail to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10. 
A. Ww. THomas, 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St.,.N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. 
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OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
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BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 





THE MOST CORRECT AND MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPIT. MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCERS, AND 
MEN OF IN ALL ITs 


DEPARTMENTS, 
A copy will be sent on recei 


NE. Cor. Sixth and 


$4 Address 


’ Prtiadeiphia. 








The LADY’S BOOK as an advertising medium is superior to 
any other periodical or poper published. The reason is that its circu- 











lation extends to every town, village, and hamlet in the United States. 
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PIANO-FORTES: 


Lshall-always recommend and praise your instruments. 


For Ks years your Pianos have been, my eboice for Con¢erts and my own 
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Your firstruments mee an astonishing fullness and wealth of tone, and are 
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ference over all. 
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r'instraments surpass my expectations. 
manufacturer of the day. 


WAREROOMS: 
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WINDOW GARDENING. HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
EpITor THE LADIEs’ Proalt CaBINE?. Anelegant 
book with 250 fine engravings and 3 pages, con- 
taining a descriptive list of all. plant: suitable for 
window culture, directions for thelr, treatment, and 
practi¢al information ‘about plants antl flowers for 
Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid. For 
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